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Sure Fire \ more 
Complete Ignition 
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Above photograph shows graphically why the Win- 
chester Staynless-Primer gives more complete ignition 
and sure fire. Note the size and sustained intensity of 
its flash compared with standard corrosive type primers. 
This Staynless Primer is used in all Winchester Lac- 


quered Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeater and Ranger 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY Shells—the most effective line of shotshells ever offered 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. to the sportsman. 
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|ANNOUNCING 


A NEW 


BROWNING SALES POLICY Ree iyAnn, 


REDUCED PRICES 


Effective with this announcement the Browning “12” 
and “16” will be sold direct-to-user at new low prices. We are 
doing this to lower the Browning price to the purchaser. In an- 
nouncing this policy we wish to emphasize that the Genuine 
Browning Automatic remains the same high grade arm as before. 
Actually we have made several refinements which have increased 
our cost of manufacture. There has been no cost cutting in design, 
in the selection of material, nor in the sacrifice of a single detail 
in the careful hand fitting of parts. An investigation among those 
who shoot the Browning gives ample proof of the outstanding 
quality of this famous gun. Today the genius of Browning is recog- 
nized throughout the entire world. Let us send you our new 36-page 
catalog which gives interesting data and facts about John M. Brown- 
ing, whom the Secretary of War called “The greatest gun wizard 
of the modern age.” It tells how John M. Browning harnessed the 
kick of the shotgun—what the shock absorber means to you—why 
~ Browning i is lighter than any similar model and why the Brown- 
in “16” equals in convenience the “20” and does the work of the 

12”, Ask for Genuine Browning Automatic Catalog 502 


ROWNIN 


ARMS COMPANY 


Headquarters and General Offices: 
ST.LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
OGDEN, UTAH LIEGE, BELGIUM 
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(= Get This 36-Page 
DeLuxe Catalog | 


This book shows you why the 
Browning Automatic gets better results. 
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BROWNING 
16-Gauge 


16-Gauge formerly 36550 
12-Gauge formerly 36100 
5 


The only 16-gauge Automatic 
The Lightest 12-gauge 
Automatic 
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We also announce that on and 
after January 10, 1931, our gen- 
eral ‘offices and headquarters 
will be established in St. Louis, 
Mo. This new location assures 
poemee service on all Middle 

estern and Eastern orders. 
Offices at Ogden maintained for 
the ean 8 handling of all 
Western business. We will 
maintain national service 
through more than 250 Brown- 
ing service stations. 
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BROWNING ARMS COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 502 
You can send your 36-page book that tells about 
the famous Browning Automatic. 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “’FLEW-GER”’ 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level Wind, $9 > ed 
Anti Back Lash.... 








Features which others now 
recognize as desirable and 
necessary were built into 


Pflueger Level Wind Reels 


from the beginning » » » 










Leadership 









Materials which only years of time and 
experience have demonstrated most suit 
able; workmanship of a character and 
precision found only in the finest mechan- 
ism, yet with strength and construction 
adequate for the satisfactory service for 
which they are designed. 

Where price only is considered, these 
















elements which are essential and taken Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
for granted by the prospective buyer, Level Wind $ 00 
are more frequently lacking. Anti Back Lesh. . ; 10 


Desi n Each Pflueger Level Wind Reel is of a distinc- 
g tive and pleasing design—trouble-proof—and 
of a size which makes casting easy and comfortable. 

Consisting of a double 
Level Wind Mechanism thread shaft, which by 
special process is trued to a point of accuracy, and which 
when assembled in the bearings insures a perfection of 
operation unexcelled. A pawl or half-nut of highest 
quality tooled steel travels in the double thread shaft— 
both parts heavily Diamolite coated—non-corrosive and 
highly resistant to wear. These parts and a driving pinion 
that calls for special consideration constitute an all im- 
portant construction. 








An extra long bearing of 











Line Guide Carriage phosphor bronze coupled Pflueger AKRON Reel, Level Wind . . . . $500 
with patented recessed plates insures long wear, steady 
travel at high speed and full wind of line. THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 


: AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 
a | Wind Ho in In the Summit and Akron Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 
eve USING this is one-piece design. Dept. OLR-2 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


Assembled with the level winding mechanism it forms a 
separate unit—conveniently and quickly removed with- Pp F LU E G E R 
out interfering with the use of the reel. See een “et. 

Ask the Sporting Goods Dealer in your city to show 


you these Reels. Besides those illustrated here, ¢ FISHING TACKL FE, 


he can also supply you with: EG TACK ii-. encestaidaeiadll amen teenceeninnainemmammamtpeaentptebedaace — 


° The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. OLR-2, Akron, Ohio 
The P. flueger ‘‘Medalist” Reel for Trout and Salmon Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149 
fishing—Prices: $5.00to ... . . « $12.00 ae 


The Pflueger “‘Atlapac” Reel for salt water fishing, Leesa 
light, medium and heavy, $65.00, $85.00 and $100 J ~ 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


On the Colorado-Utah Line 
>, COLO.:—To tell you the best place to 

in Colorado is rather a large order. 
depend to a extent upon 
you intend to travel to the hunting grounds, 
time you will have for your trip. 
all up the White River Valley to the 
Meeker, Colo., and on the mountains on 
sides of the very 


considerable 


1 how much 
However, 
east ot 
both 
country. Deer are 
district. 


river, there is good deer 
very plentiful in most of this 
There is a game preserve on Marvine 
Creek, a small stream flowing into White River 
about 20 miles east of Meeker. You would need 
to locate the boundaries of this before doing any 
hunting. I do not know of any regular guides 
operating in that district, but I do not think you 
would find it difficult to secure the services of 
some of the ranchmen living along the river. I 
expect they would charge you about $5 to $7.50, 
depending upon the number in the party, and fur- 
nish a saddle horse for each. There are good 
places to camp along the road, and you could hunt 
from there and not really need to pack back into 
the mountains. 

Another very good district is the Piceance Dis- 
trict. This is a general name that covers the 
section along the Utah border and between the 
Colorado River and White River, and west of 
the Rifle-Meeker Highway. The best way to 
get to the hunting is to leave the main highway 
at Rioblanco and turn down Piceance Creek. 
Within a few miles you will find a few scattered 
ranches, where it is likely you could get a local 
guide and saddle horses. There are a great many 
deer on the hills on both sides of the creek.— 
E. V. Deshayes. 


Good Shooting in New Jersey 

J. H. P., N. J.:—There are still a number of 
places in New Jersey where you can get good 
shooting. 

You might go to Pine Brook, N. J., and hunt 
from there to Towaco, covering a distance of 
about 4 miles, and get some pheasant and rabbit 

Then again you can try the section 
starting about 2 miles west of Oak Ridge, to 
hunt for rabbits and partridge. This is also a 
good territory for deer, but of course deer are not 
plentiful in New Jersey. Either of the 
above-mentioned places I consider the best in 
the northern section of New Jersey.—David V. 
Proskey. 


shooting. 


very 


Pennsylvania and Ohio 
PA.:—You can get good rabbit and 
quail hunting in Washington County, Pa. (40 
miles), out of Washington, 8 or 10 miles, but 
the district is strongly posted against hunters, 
also in Westmoreland County, out of Greensburg 
(30 Latrobe (41 miles), 6 or 8 miles. 
In Crawford County near Conneaut Lake, Pa., it 
is not so closely posted. Good duck shooting and 
fishing may be had here too. 

All this district, also Butler County (40 miles) 
near Butler, Pa., and Allegheny County out from 
Library, Pa. (15 miles), has bobwhites and ring- 
necks. In some districts, even where hunting is 
permitted, the farmers object to your shooting 
bobwhites. 

Grouse shooting is scarce except farther away. 
Clearfield County, near DuBois, Pa., or Home 
Camp is good. Potter County, much farther 
away, is very good, near Loge or Cross Forks, 
the only place I saw them in flocks (actu- 
ally like quail). 

If you hunt Potter County, be sure to look 
up Rattle Snake Hollow near the points named. 
You need a good setter and, if you take one, 
look out for cat traps, as the wildcats were nu- 
merous and were being industriously trapped, 
which should not be allowed in hunting season. 
My dog was continually getting caught. 

Butler County has a few grouse, not many, 
and very wild. Out from Renfrew, Pa., and in 


R. Ke; 


miles), or 


ever 


Fayette County also, it is better. Back of 
Uniontown, Ohiopyle, and Killarney district, it 
is quite rough walking, especially back of Killar- 
ney and QOhiopyle. 

Green County can be worked from bordering 
Washington County back of Carmichael and up 
to the West Virginia state line. Monongalia 
County (West Virginia) has all kinds of the 
small game of which you speak in greater or 
less degree. 

Back from Morgantown, W. Va., in the Cheat 
River district there are some wild turkeys, and 
also in Ohiopyle district at times. 

Now as to good fishing in this state, there 
‘‘am no such a beast.” It simply does not exist, 
and never will until we of the Izaak Walton 
League, Wild Life League, and other organi- 
zations (of which I am a member) can _ stop 
stream pollution, and this, with the corporations 
to fight, is a slow and uphill job. Gifford 
Pinchot will help this along. I am for him 
strong. 

There is some fair trout fishing yet left in 
Pennsylvania. Now the best of the meager 
musky, bass, and pickerel (wall-eyes), crappie, 
calico, and bluegill fishing I know of near Pitts- 
burgh is at Pine Lake, Ohio (three or four hours’ 
auto run), that has a few (very few) of all of 
these, except muskies. It is a private lake, costs 
you $1 to fish it (a day), and if you ever fished 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Ontario, Canada, you will be “regusted” with 
all Pennsylvania fishing. I am. 

There are a few nice ‘lunge caught in French 
Creek, Pa., also some other species. Very few, 
hardly worth the effort unless you delight in 
the open and don’t much care if you don’t catch 
many. 

At Butler Dam (40 miles) there are 
bass and some small pan fish (very few). There 
is a charge to fish this dam. If you care to go 
as far as Sandusky, Ohio, and fish Kelly’s Island 
district you will do much better in both size and 
quantity. 

Out from Erie, Pa., coal dock, there are some 
few bass and sunfish. And carp to burn (and 
they should be burned too as absolutely worthless). 
With three of my chums I fished Ten Mile and 
Wheeling Creek, also Washington (Pa.) reservoir. 
There were twenty others there, one man with a 
creel with twenty-three silversides in it. 
asked him what he proposed to do with them. 
He said, “Eat them, of course. You can’t get 
any larger ones here.” The largest one was 
about 7 inches long. Isn’t that pathetic? And 
yet our glorious state requires a fishing license 
to catch minnows (bait fish). 

Take it from me, aside from trout, don’t waste 
your time fishing in this end of this state. It’s 
foolish. Come up to my house sometime, and 
I will show you some photos and mounted speci- 
mens of what can be done in Ontario, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Real fish. 

I neglected to say in Ohio (Pine Lake) you 
must have an Ohio state fishing license to fish 
with a reel, but not without a reel; why, I do 
not know. This is a private lake, stocked by the 
owners too.—F. E. Bradshaw. 


some 


Yellowstone Fishing 

E. V. S., ILL.:—We had our best luck for 
big trout down in Jackson’s Hole, Wyo., just 
south of Yellowstone Park. ? 
and the lake there near the dam, we found ex- 
cellent fishing for mackinaws, but, as you say, 
did not get very large ones in the park proper, 
We were in the park very late in the season after 
the tourist season had closed, and found very 
good fishing. 

We got some fine large rainbows and cutthroats 
in the Madison River just outside the park near 
West Yellowstone. This is down toward the 
Madison Basin country.—J. Deason. 


In the Snake River,’ 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


Finest Duck Hunting in the World 
in Arkansas 

J. H. N., KANS.:—The country you mention, 
lower White River of Arkansas, is one of the 
finest game regions in Arkansas at the present 
time. If I were going on a hunting trip in 
that section, would step at Lonoke and Stuttgart, 
east of Little Rock, and find some of the finest 
duck hunting in the world. Had friends there 
this week at opening of duck and goose season, 
and ducks are plentiful. Get in touch with a 
guide, or some one who knows the country around 
there, and you will have game in plenty. Lower 
down on White River you.will find squirrels and 
rabbits, and on December 1 the season opens on 
quail. You will find them plentiful all through 
that section. The deer season and also the season 
on turkey gobblers opens on November 20 or 25— 
I do not recall which date is correct. If you 
get a guide who knows the country, Marianna 
is probably the best place for that class of 
game. Season on fur-bearing animals opens the 
middle of November. There is some good trap- 
ping on opossum, raccoon, and mink, if you will 
go far enough to uncover new fields. Local 
trappers will cover local roads and near-by points 
to towns. I have found game to be as plentiful 
as ever this fall, with exception of ducks and 
geese, and they are reported as plentiful in rice 
fields, as I mentioned above. If you want the 
wildest country in this section, you can find it 
along the White River from Clarendon south to 
Arkansas River, and from there down the Arkan- 
sas and Mississippi Rivers to Arkansas City. 
A boat will be necessary, however, to get to 
some of it, and probably the best of it. 

You need not worry about the native hogs, 
unless you interfere with the ones that are 
running stills and carry rifles. Let them alone, 
also the four-legged ones, and you’ll have no 
trouble. I have hunted these woods for years 
and never found a hog yet that would not run, 
unless crowded by dogs. Grab a pig, with an 
old sow or boar near, and of course you will 
have trouble at once, but no thinking man is 
going to do that. Get your license at Little 
Rock as you come through. Both Federal and 
state wardens are concentrated in that area 
until end of year, and a man without a license 
would be running too heavy a risk.—R. C. Bow- 
den. 

Baits for Snook and Bass 

L. P. T., ILL.:—The best place in Florida 
for you to go for snook and bass would be Naples, 
south of Fort Myers, on the west coast, where 
you can be close to excellent snook fishing and 
also very convenient to the inland bass lakes and 
rivers of that region. From January on through 
until spring is good snook fishing season, and the 
baits you will find best, I believe, are the Pal 
O’ Mine wooden plug, made by the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., the Record spoon, made by same 
people, the Heddon Vamp minnow, and _ the 
South Bend Bass Oreno plug, all these except the 
Vamp minnow in white and red-head finish. The 
Vamp should be in its regular scale finish. 
The Pikie minnow, made by Creek Chub Bait 
Company, is also a good snook plug. The Drone 
spoon is another good wobbler, like the Record 
spoon. Troll with these back of a slow-moving 
boat in big, shallow bays and in passes, and 
cast in tide rips at lower ends of charinel is- 
lands, and along the mangrove roots with the 
plugs for this old fish. These lures are all 
good bass baits as well. January and February 
are fine months for these fish.—Ben C. Robinson. 


Turkey Hunting in Missouri 
R. C. R., MO.:—As a guide to your decision 
on the correct spot to hunt turkeys, you will note 
the following counties in Missouri, which are 
rated as the best turkey counties: Dent, Shan- 
non, Ripley, Texas, Oregon, Phelps, Taney, 
Ozark, Douglas, Crawford, Mississippi, and Carter. 
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This.does not mean there are no good places in 
other counties, for here in Howell County we have 
a chance to get our turkey near home. Success 
comes in knowing just where and how, and for 
this reason, if I were a stranger in the woods 
which I intend to hunt, I would get some local 
hunter to act as guide. A sincere farm boy who 
knows where a bunch feeds is worth much more 
than a self-styled expert, who can only talk about 
how many he has killed, and seldom is able to 
produce the evidence. 

In the southern part of Oregon and Ripley 
Counties you will find the best country for tur- 
keys it is possible to find in Missouri. As you 
have considerable time at your disposal, it would 
no doubt be well for you to hunt there. A good 
highway (No. 42) traverses these east and west. 
Go to Alton and look up... ‘ ay 


deputy game warden. He travels over ‘quite a 
section of good hunting territory, and will be 
glad to put you next to real places to get a 
turkey. You can get pretty well into a wilder- 


ness where camping is ideal, and get some local 
hunter to help out at almost nothing in the 
way of pay, partly accepting him as a hunting 
partner. 

The big birds are plentiful here this fall. 
Hatching and rearing conditions, with plenty 
of them left over from last winter, are respon- 
sible for this. The flocks which I have had the 
opportunity of observing have, in most cases, 
been unusually large as to number in the flock. 
I believe this holds true generally from the re- 
ports I have through friends in the Conserva- 
tion Department.—J. Carl Ferguson. 


Timagami Lakes, Ontario, Furnish 
Fine Fishing 

W. H. E., PA.:—The fishing in the Timagami 
Lakes, Ontario, has been exceptionally good for 
many years. The Government has carried out a 
program of restocking which has resulted in an 
improvement rather than anything else. Lake and 
salmon trout, bass—large and  small-mouth— 
pickerel, and pike are quite easily obtained in 
the main lakes close to all of the camps. Speckled 
trout are plentiful, but require about two days’ 
traveling away from the large lakes to the 
smaller streams. The fishing is better in the 
early part of July than later in the season. July 
weather in Timagami is usually very fair, with 
perhaps some rain during the first week. 

All of the camps, and others who rent boats and 
canoes, make a charge. For canoes, $1 per day, 
$6 per week. For boats, $1.25 per "day or $7.50 


per week. Motor boats are obtainable at reason- 


able rates. 
The fishing for lake trout is done with 300 to 
500 feet of copper line, using Otter or Wright 


bait, or others of similar design. The bass fish- 
ing is done with plugs, usually of dark colors, 
and with worms. The pickerel fishing is done 
with “June bug’ bait and worms. The tackle 
most suitable to Timagami is of course obtainable 
at all of the camps. 

I do not know of any place in Ontario where 
the country is cleaner and the fishing better at 
all seasons than Lake Timagami, one reason be- 

that it is quite a distance from any large 
city. Descriptive folder of this district may be 
obtained from the Temiskaming & Northern On- 
tario Railway, at North Bay, the Canadian Na? 


ing 


tional Railways, Montreal or Toronto, and the 
Ontario Government, Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, Toronto.—Gordon F. McIntosh. 


Deer Numerous in Pennsylvania 


S. F., ILL.:—I have hunted in many sections 
of this part of Pennsylvania for the past few 
years, and am glad to report that deer are nu- 


merous. In many counties in this state there 
e large tracts of mountain land owned by the 
Department of Forests and Waters or the Game 
Commission, which are divided into State Forest 
districts and are open to sportsmen for both 
fishing and hunting. 
Clearfield County is very good for deer hunting, 
and in this locality I respectfully refer you to 
-, Rockton, Pa. Mr. .... .’s 
4 believe, operates a boarding house and 
especially to deer hunting parties. Some 
very close friends of mine hunted here two years 
with excellent success. The board and rooms 
> of the best, and I believe at that time the cost 
Per man was $2 per day. I believe that much of 
the territory in this vicinity is State Forest land. 
Deer are also numerous in Lycoming County, 
in the vicinity in and about Montoursville. In 
this section I would refer you to..... ....., 
Lalvent Lycoming County, Pa. I stayed with 
r . two years ago on a hunting party. 
fe ‘hepa parties at his home, with ample room, 


mother, 
caters 


azo, 
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KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. 


ALASKA HUNTING EXPEDITIONS Fal i531 


20- and 
aed 
tain sheep, 
black 
greatest hunting and fishing grounds. 
derland of 
Twelve days after leaving your home in the East you 
can be hunting in remote wilderness regions of Alaska, 
inhabited by 


( roving bands of big game animals, for- 
inaccessible to the busy sportsman but now 
easily reached by modern means of speedy travel. We 


use airplanes, 
hunting grounds from port of landing. 
snow- 
waterfalls, 


hours of angling in swift water streams and lakes. 
Nature in awe-inspiring splendor everywhere, without a scar of civilization. Hardships are 
unknown on our expeditions. Bring your wife along and let her hunt and fish right by 
your side. Our camp equipments are the best, complete to the smallest detail. Everything 
is arranged to assure you the greatest comfort that life in the wilds affords. We furnish 
everything except your personal effects and sleeping bag. For further particulars, prices 


BOXR 


30-day hunting trips, at prices 
for Kodiak grizzly, Kenai moose, 
mountain goat, caribou, 
bear, polar bear 


you can 
white moun- 
great ’ Alaska brown 
and walrus. World’s 
A superb won- 
sportsman’s paradise. 


scenic splendor—a 


speed boats and horses to get you to the 
Thrilling days 
rushing rivers 
camping. Glorious 


gl aciers, 
canoeing, 


capped mountains, 
hunting, 


KODIAK, ALASKA 











MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


AT GREEN’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods 


PENS MAY st. When lake trout 

fishing is at its best for Musky, 
Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky 
taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 
Deer, Bear Hunting. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
Woods—EMO—New Gateway. 


Send for folder. Write or Wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 








MICHIGAN--Spring of 1931 


A New end Practically Unknown 
Field Open To Sportsmen 


For outdoor men desiring an unusual holiday, who 
are willing to ply a paddle with experienced guide 
I am now booking clients for Michigan's last wil- 
derness, the famed Tahquamenon River country in 
- upper peninsula, 


-19 day canoe trips (longer if desired) to 
‘neuiuans Falls beginning last of April, 1931. 
No game season open but abundant opportunity to 
photograph deer and other anima! Latest equip- 
ment and highest references. Terms reasonable. 
Reservations limited to parties of two, single indi- 
viduals or parties of four. 
Reservations must be in my hands not later than 


March 5th, 1931 


Complete Write or wire. 


S. L. COURTNEY 


19361 Strathcona Detroit, Michigan 


information on request 








Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
Interior Alaska 
With experienced guides 
Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 


Write or wire for folder to 


Alaska Range Guides Association 
Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks, Alaska 














YUKON BEARS 


Plan now for the hunting trip of a life time 
during 1931—game plentiful 


—big game shots guaranteed—our years of 
experience your assurance of pleasant suc- 
cessful outing. Spring Grizzly, brown or 


sheep, goats, 
Write 


black bear, Fall moose, caribou, 
etc. No trip too large or small for us. 
for details. 

YUKON BIG GAME BUREAU 
Box 8 


BIG GAME HUNTING IN OLD MEXICO 


On the Rancho La Mesa Grande in the heart of the Big 
Game Country of Coahuila, Mexico. 

Plenty of bear, white tail deer, antelope and other game. 

This preserve and equipment is owned and operated by 
substantial Americans. 

We have high class American guides who know Mexico and 
and the Mexican people. 

We are permanent and reliable and cater only to high class 
sportsmen who expect what is advertised. 
Bird D. Cashion, Sect’y., 606 Moore Building, 

San Antonio, Texas, 


panesinunateies Yukon, Canada 












nd Your 


RAW FURS 


made into 
Fur Coats, Rugs, 
Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your 
raw skins into stylish coats, wraps, chok- 
ers, robes, rugs, ete., at surprisingly low 
cost. We operate the largest fur tanning 
Write 


and dressing plant in the west. 
for our fur catalog—FREE, 


Uaster Taxidermists 








—ALASKA— 


Bag a Big Brown Bear this Spring 


—the world’s largest flesh eaters. most prized 
of trophies Make plans now! Such a trip to 
Alaska, and hunt is treat of lifetime 

Also Fall hunts for famed Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly, 


and Kodiak Brown Bear. Get 
A responsible organization, 
Alaska, having 
sportmen. Write 
AGTA. 


a mixed 
with foremost 
guided America’s 
for folder. Cable 


| Glacier 
| bag! 
guides of 
leading 
address 


Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Sixth Year in Operation 


Box L Anchorage, Alaska 











TO LET 


VERY GOOD SALMON FISHING 
LAERDAL RIVER, NORWAY 


First class Beat vacant in thesummer time. Splendid 
house, with bath and telephone, situated at riverside 
in middle of beat. 
Write owner: 
NILS SOELTUN 
Ljosne, Laerdal, 


NORWAY 





BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am spiendidly equip —_ to 
outfit Big Game Hunters into one of the finest countrie 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Be ar, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 


GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


TAXIDERMY & 


coats, rugs—reasonab ; 
W any fl price list. 
HARRY AMANN, 919-21st St., Denver, Colo. 











Game heads, tanning. 
Furs made into scarfs, 





For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Hotel Rooms froms5 up 
Apartments from $150 up 


American Plan from $8 up 


Arcadu 


2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 













ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL 
WESTLAKE PARK 


You hear a lot of talk about 
"THE BARBARA"... It's the 
voice of good judgment! 
No seasonal rates, same al- 
ways — Displayed in every 
room. One person $2 to $3; 
two, $3 to $5, individual 
baths. Weekly rates.... 
Spotlessly clean, comfort- 
ably furnished, always new. 





French ‘phones, Radiosvoice 
our progressiveness. Coffee 
Shoppe by famous "'Pig'n 
Whistle.’ Garage within 
stone's throw. Situated in a 
picturesque section, ten 
minutes from centre of ac- 
tivities. Your stay at "THE 
BARBARA" will be with 
pleasant memories. 


HOTEL 
PARBARA 


WEST @ "ST. AT WESTLAKE 
fam Wr? E . JOHNSTON — DIRECTOR Jam) 


Q4 
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| ing.—Dallas M. 
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good food, and very good beds. Much 
territory I believe is privately owned land, and 
Mr. ... ... is located right in the heart of 
good hunting. 

There is 
in the northeastern 
and about Hartleton, 
vicinity of Carroll 
County. 
hunting territory, am unable to give you 
good references as to boarding facilities. 

In any event, I would not hesitate to make 
early reservations at any of the above places, as 
our deer season opens December 1, and I know 
that reservations are now being made for the 
early part of the season.—LeRoy W. Creasy. 


deer hunting country 
Centre County; in 


also excellent 
part of 
Clinton 


and Loganton, in 


any 


Big Bass in Central Florida 
J. W., Thi: 
in central Florida, in what is known as the 
“Lake Region.” There is mighty fine fishing 
in the St. Johns River, around Sanford and De- 
land, and in all the lakes near here. Fourteen 
and 15-pound bass are caught very often, and the 
average run is about 8 to 10 pounds. 


Some of the most prominent fishermen in the 
United States have had good sport in Lake 
Apopka, and other smaller lakes, which can be 


best reached from Mount Dora, 
Winter Garden, Apopka, and 
surrounding these lakes. 
As an all-around town, 
fresh and salt water fishing, 
point to the whole region, perhaps Orlando would 
be the best to make headquarters. 
The big bass are here—all that is 
is to go after them, and there are plenty of con- 
Marshall, 


Leesburg, towns 


convenient to both 


and as a central 


necessary 
veniences for doing that.—C. J. 


Bear, Deer, Grouse and Rabbits 
in Pennsylvania 


W. D., PA.:—I will try to advise you as to 
three different spots in three different counties, 
some of which might fit your purpose. 

Mr. « Hull, Potter County, Pa., is 
in a fine bear and deer country. You will also 
find grouse in most of the hollows, with a few 
turkeys and rabbits (cotton tails and varying 
hare). This is a boarding house, comfortable 


| beds and fair plain cooking. 


Mr. First Fork, Cameron County, 
Pa., can furnish same as above. 


MS caps, ae Penfield, Cameron County, Pa. 
Deer most plentiful in the state. Occasional 
bear, grouse and rabbits plentiful. This is a 


rough country, as bear and deer prefer it. Steep 
hills and brush galore. 
ers and plenty of them 
Pennsylvania. 

On account of 
ditions from the 


wherever you go in 


road_ con- 
intend go- 


detours get the 
parties where you 


Young. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 





Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LiFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Address 


te Se he : 











of this | 


Union County, and in the | 


While I am well acquainted with the | 


The best places for big bass are |} 


Eustis, Tavares, | 


You will also find hunt- | 





|| HUNT ALASKA BROWNIES 
with the 
JUNEAU GUIDES of S. E. ALASKA 


Brown, Grizzly, Black and Glacier Blue Bear, 
Deer, Mountain Goat, Moose, Ducks and Geese. 
King salmon fishing and cruising parties in south- 
east Alaska on cruisers ‘‘Warrigal’’ and ‘‘Ty- 
phoon’’ during Summer months. Reasonable rates. 
WM. SPARKS, Manager, JUNEAU GUIDES 
2043 Fairview Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 


African Big Game Hunting for 1931 


Apply Early For Particulars to 
W. S. CHADWICK 
c/o NETHERLANDS BANK OF S. AFRICA, LTD. 
GREENMARKET SQUARE 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

Terms: $750.00 per month each. Includes Food, 
| equipment and transport. Licenses and arms ex- 
eluded. Details on request. Best months, June to 
| November. GET IN EARLY. 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting with 
dogs. Summer fishing and tourist parties rates 
$5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through “TETON” and YELLOWSTONE 
PARKS. Fall hunting moose, elk, deer, sheep, 
antelope and bear. Write us for information 
and early booking dates. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Lander, Wyo. 





























MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 
An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 

















SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
LIMITED TIME ONLY 


NATURE'S SILENT CALL 


| 
| By Dr. W. J. Deason 
} 


Sold regularly at $3.50 


SPECIAL NOW AT $1.25 


We purchased the remaining supply of these 
books, which has always been a popular seller. 
Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liber- 
ally illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


————s, By Lieut.-Col. 
. J. H. Patterson 


New, revised and enlarged 
edition of this most popu- 
lar book. 

A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
amurisent coven . 

4. &. PATTERSON ure of offering for sale. 
\e This book 3s selling regu- 
\ larly at $2:50. 


| SPECIAL OFFER NOW OF $1.75 postpaid. 


PISTOL & REVOLVER SHOOTING 


by A. L. A. Himmelwright 
$4.00 book for a limited time at 
$2.00 postpaid 
This is the new and revised edition of this most 


popular book, and is more complete and compre- 
‘hensive than the old edition. 
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| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Send me the books above listed which retail regularly 
at $10 for your SPECIAL PRICE of $5. 


Name 








| Address 
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Startled Black Ducks 


Etching by Ricuarp E. Bisnop 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
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HE way of a trout, a rainbow 
trout, with a counterfeit present- 
ment is as quixotic and as hard 
to understand as anything in this 
hard-to-understand and quixotic universe. One might as 
well undertake to explain away the drought of last summer 
as to give logical reasons for the whims and vagaries of 
members of the salmon family. It is utterly impossible to 
lay down hard and fast rules for the guidance of fly fisher- 
men, I do not care how expert and scientific the writer may 
be. Inevitably arrives the day and the fish when all precon- 
ceived notions and theories will be knocked into the pro- 
verbial cocked hat. I smile when some angling editor tells 
a questioner what to do under given circumstances. I smile 
when I do it myself. For the angling editor knows, and 
I know, that no one can say with any certainty what a rain- 
bow will do all the time or any time. 
I do not know but that I shall be 
charged with a sort of piscatorial heresy 
when I say that the eastern brook trout, 
the pet of anglers, the beloved char of 
Izaak Walton, is not so difficult to take 
with artificial flies, not half so shy and 
resourceful as is the rainbow. (Of 
course the eastern brook is not a true 
trout, Salmonidae, but is a char.) The 
rainbow is a true salmon, own cousin to 
the Atlantic salmon, every whit as tricky 
and finicky as that lordly fish. The char 
is slower in rising, more certain in tak- 
ing the feathers, and not so particular 
as to pattern. When it comes to fighting, 
well, the rainbow has him chased clean 
out of the pool. Understand, I love the 
brook trout—he was my first love and 
continues to hold chief place in my heart 
—but common fairness to the rainbow 
compels me to say what I have. 





Y FIRST acquaintance with the rain- 

. bow was in the Middle West, where 
he was early introduced and made himself 
completely at home, I sometimes think to 
the great discomfort of the native char. 
Be that as it may, he soon taught me that 
fly fishing was as uncertain as modern love and connubial 
bliss. I became a confirmed rainbow chaser, through the 
Middle West, then out in the Black Hills, finally following 
him to his native heath, so to speak. My first plan was to 
write a book on fishing for rainbow trout, but I guess I never 
will. I should have written the book first, before I had had 
such wide experience, when I knew all about the species ; for 
now, in sackcloth and ashes I confess it, I only know that I 
don’t know. Strange as it may seem, the less sure I am about 
what, why, and how, the more rainbow I succeed in taking. 
In the matter of artificial flies, now, while I still cling to 
my prime favorite for all fishing, the Royal Coachman, I am 
wandering farther and farther afield in my selection of 





The home of a gocd fish. 
to the upper left is where a rain- 
bow would lie 








ixing it With Sitversides 


BEING DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 
Trout WITH AN ARTIFICIAL FLy 
AND SOME OTHER MATTERS 


By O. W. Smith 


WAY OF A RAINBOW 


patterns. Parenthetically, it 7s rather odd 
about that same Royal Coachman, named 
after a king’s coach driver, utterly unlike 
any natural insect, yet a taking fly, day in 
and day out, season in and season out. I am leaning 
strongly to browns these days—Brown Hackle, Wickham’s 
Fancy, Brown Palmer, and such ilk. Seems to make little 
difference whether the rainbow are dwelling in tumultuous 
mountain torrents, glassy meadow streams, or in quiet, se- 
questered lakes. Always the Brown Hackle, properly pre- 
sented, stirs them to attack. I offer this suggestion: Study 
the natural insects closely and discover for yourself if the 
silver fellows are not generally feeding on ephemera in 
which brown tints largely predominate. 

Instantly I recollect another experience, where and when 
brown of any shade, any fly but a black, was utterly unat- 
tractive. Passing strange, too, it was 
when the water was tinged with earth 
wash, and rain was pelting down. A 
tiny fly, a Black Gnat, with wings clipped 
short off, leaving only the chunky 
chenille body, was taken hungrily. | 
secured my limit, fifteen fish, in less than 
half an hour. It was contrary to all pre- 
vious experience, but of course there was 
a reason. Those fish must have been 
feeding upon something invisible to me, 
for it is a tenet of reasonable ichthyic 
faith, to believe fish take an artificial fly 
because it resembles something they are 
in the habit of feeding upon. (Then a 
Royal Coachman flutters down to upset 
that theory!) Just the same, I urge the 
rainbow chaser to remember my _ black 
fly episode. I have remembered and re- 
sorted to it several times when conditions 
were similar, and always with surprising 
success. 


PROM my study of the rainbow I am 

convinced that color is a determining 
factor in the attractivity of a fly, even 
slight shadings making a vast difference. 
There are times when a Black Prince— 


Over 


you know it has a red tail—will win 
when a Black Gnat fails utterly. Why, unless color 
does make a difference? An English friend of mine dis- 
agrees. You see, he built himself an “observatory,” sub- 


merged beneath the water, from which he could look up at a 
fly on the surface, and he insists that colors are not dis- 
tinguishable through 2 feet of water; but how does he know 
they are not distinguishable by a rainbow, by a fish? In 
other words, how in heck does he know that he sees things 
as a fish sees them? So it seems to me his argument falls 
flat. I am personally fully convinced that a fish does dis- 
tinguish between colors, and that the rainbow possesses the 
most discerning eye of them all. 

The way in which a rainbow takes a fly is different from 
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all other members of the salmon family. I can tell at once 
whether it is a rainbow rising to my counterfeit present- 
ment, a brook trout (fontinalis), or a brown. The brown 
is a rather coarse fish and a gross feeder. If I have not so 
remarked before, he is midway between the brookie and the 
rainbow. There is a certain questioning, flirtatious method 
about the rainbow’s taking of an artificial fly that is pecu- 
liarly characteristic. The angler will be a past master of 
the gentle art indeed who can hook two out of three rising 
rainbow. In my own experience, when fishing for “edu- 
cated” rainbow of the Middle West, it is seldom I hook my 
fish on the first strike. I somehow doubt if the fish takes, 
really, when it first rises. I am more than half convinced 
it plays with the lure just for the sport of the thing. 


F COURSE this is not so true of the fish in the more 

remote western streams, where they have not been scared 
into seventeen ichthyic fits by fly men who cast not wisely 
but too often, though even there the angler must be quick of 
eye, sure of hand, and quick of understanding, if he is to 
successfully meet this wild spirit of the foam. 

I much doubt if there is a chance that the angler ever 
strikes too soon, or indeed can do so. Understand, I am 
speaking of the fish of more or less rapid streams, though 
by and large it is also true of pool fish. In rapid waters 
fished by me, east and west, to wait for a sight of the fish 
is to miss sending home the steel, nine times out of ten. 
A taut line and sharp hook will ordinarily do the work, 
though a hooked rainbow is not synonymous with 
a netted one. I have come to strike with an 
upward thrust of the rod tip after each cast when 
fishing fast water, and often I find myself “in” 
when least I suspected a rise. Take it from me, 
a rainbow will touch and reject a fly often, be- 
fore your impulse can reach the end of the lead- 
er, if you wait to see your fish before you strike. 

Watch a rising rainbow in open water, when 
feeding on natural insects, and see how quickly 
the act is consummated. By the way, a careful 
and understanding study of a feeding fish will 
impart more real, worth-while information than 
will reading volumes upon the subject, no matter 
how expert and understanding the writer thereof. 
The speed of a hungry silversides is passing 
belief, and the ease with which. he will touch the 
feathers, detecting the fraud instantly, is nothing 
less than remarkable. The secret of successful 
fly fishing—wet or dry—lies in always expecting 





a fish to respond, and it is surprising how often 
an unexpected and unsuspected rainbow will feel 
the steel. 

Fishing the Kern River, southern California, 


The author on Kern River, fishing a little pool just below a wild, foaming 
id 


Good rainbow water where there is little chance of an angler striking too 


es, 


last summer I did not find the Gilbert trout of 
that rushing stream differing greatly in feeding 
habits from the McCloud River fish. It was 
literally impossible to strike too soon. One night, 
after the sun had sunk behind the mountains and 
the river lay in deep shadow, I fished a little 
pool just below a wild, foaming rapid, a pool 
literally alive with medium-sized Gilberts. From 
my vantage point beneath the leaning trees I 
could see and take stock of the school, picking 
out the particular fish I wanted and casting to it. 
Sometimes, often a smaller specimen would 
reach the fly before my particular game, but al- 
ways I was in a wonderfully active rainbow 
instantly. Because of my position in relation 
to the pool, long casts were unnecessary. I used 
little more than the 9-foot leader. My proximity 
to the fish gave me a wonderful opportunity to 
observe, all unseen, their method of rising and 
taking. 


Freepers invariably the larger fish rose against 
the set of the current, while the lesser speci- 
mens were not so particular. I tried casting with 
the flowage and against it, watching closely when 
the fly struck the water and how, and just what 
happened when the fish took. I found that the 
larger fish were hooked much more easily when 
I cast over them, against the current, than when 
I fished with the flowage. Under the latter condition I dis- 
covered a tendency to pull the fly away from the fish; per- 
haps, rather, the hook was not in the best position for im- 
paling. Always I was impressed with their lightning-like 
actions, streaking through the water, reaching the counter- 
feit presentment almost instantly. There was no coquetry 
nor hesitancy in them. In my opinion the Gilbert trout are 
more certain in taking than are the McCloud River species, 
though that may have been merely because of the particular 
water fished. 

I hooked some exceptionally large Kern River fish, for 
there are large ones in the stream, great, lusty battlers, of 
a size and strength to test the best of tackle. Glad was I for 
my sturdy “double-built” split bamboo, a bit weighty it is 
true, but strong enough to drive the battle against those 
great fish. I found the large fish more certain in taking, 
less flirtatious than the medium-sized ones, but little less 
active when hooked. The strength of those fish was phe- 
nomenal, as becomes trout born and bred in heavy, rapid 
water. The things a 2-pounder would do can not be im- 
agined but must be experienced. Frankly, I never could 
be clear about the actions of any given fish because it would 
be here, there, and everywhere all at once; in the air and 
down to the very bottom of a deep pool; away under some 
menacing, jumbled heap of drift and back again. About all 
I could do was to hang to the rod and yell. One glorious 
purple evening I hooked and released, after playing, three 
beautiful fish of between 2 and 3 pounds. By the way, 
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[ did not confess my victory for some days, 
afraid my companion would not understand my 
letting them go. 

The leap of the rainbow is something that has 
always enthralled me, from the first one I took 
in the Middle West some twenty-five years ago, to 
those of the Pacific Coast in 1930. By the same 
token, when a medium-sized silversides goes into 
the air, immediately upon feeling the prick of 
the steel, it is problematical as to whether he 
will throw the fly or remain impaled. There is 
not much the angler can do other than keep a 
medium taut line, giving quickly if necessity 
seems to dictate that strategy. A taut line may 
aid in tearing an insecurely fleshed hook free, 
and a slack line may give the captured fish 
just the freedom he needs. Choose which- 
ever horn of the dilemma you wish, for it is a 
veritable gamble as to which is the correct pro- 
cedure. 


S' THERE a more thrilling sight anywhere 

than the leap of a well-conditioned rainbow 
when first hooked? How his silvery body sparkles 
and scintillates in the sunlight, silhouetted per- 
haps against the dark background of fir and 
cedar. One forgets all about the chances of 
losing the fish in his great delight in the wonder- 
ful display of color and muscular activity. I have 
had medium-sized rainbows leap seven times in rapid 
succession, other fish have gone into the air only once 
or twice, while large specimens have refused to leave the 
water. One never knows what a rainbow will do when 
hooked, but, whatever he elects to do, it will be plenty. 
Personally, I feel cheated when a fish refuses to make the 
thrilling aerial venture, e’en though I know it spells dis- 
aster fully two-thirds of the time. There is nothing more 
soul-harrowing and thoroughly enjoyable than to see your 
fly flung wide by the fear and pain-crazed silversides as he 
leaves the water in his first frenzied leap. Am I right? It 
sends the arrow of regret to your very heart’s core, yet it is 
enjoyable. 

Rainbows do not lie “any old place,” having their choice 
hang-outs and feeding grounds, the locating of which is of 
prime importance when angling a much-fished stream. There 
is nothing of greater importance, not even casting skill and 
fly wisdom, than intimate stream acquaintanceship. I do 
not know but that the latter will do more than make up for 
any lack of skill the angler may possess. Frankly, I would 
rather fish a water with which I am intimately acquainted, 
even though it be reputed “fished out,” than visit a more 
populous water with which ' am all unfamiliar. I will take 
more rainbow from the fished-out river because I know just 
where the fish will lie, can place my fly without revealing 
my presence. I am reputed a “lucky fisherman” on a certain 


‘ 


much-angled Middle West river, just because I have come to 
know the stream as I know my way about my study. 
It came as quite a surprise to me some years ago to 





as becomes trout bred in rapid water 
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The lower Kern in California, where the fish display phenomenalstrength 






The author fishing on Rapid River in the Black Hills, where good fish may 
be taken 


discover that a rainbow might elect to take up his abode at 
the foot of a pool instead of at its head, where the current 
disembogues, bringing down dead and expiring insects, 
delectable food for lazy silversides. Naturally, the “point 
of power” is just outside the incoming current, but the 
angler will miss a good bet if he neglects the possibilities of 
the lower pool. What the fish is doing down there I will not 
undertake to say—I know the fish-wise angler would laugh 
at my theory—but there he may be, and waiting hungrily. 
Cast with care, from a distance, over the lower pool before 
you advance to the more certain upper portions. If there 
happens to be a gray boulder looming above the surface of 
the pool at its lower end, before you advance, before you 
show yourself even, send your fly to its shady side, casting 
adroitly and understandingly, and see what happens, if it 
happens. I have taken some of my finest specimens from 
such places. 


A tAIN I can but reemphasize a point made early in this 
4% paper, cast sparingly. Most anglers fish too much. A sin- 
gle fly well-placed is worth a dozen spasmodic and unstudied 
throws. It may surprise you when I confess that I have 
limited myself to six casts an hour when fishing a certain 
loved, fished-out stream of mine, and I have been “lucky.” 

Coming up to a pool one morning, I got down on my knees 
to spy out the land, rather water. The water lay still and 
glassy before me, not a ripple, not a hint nor sign of a fish 
Still I knew that deep pool of old, knew its upper end 
where the wild river entered; but also I knew that sometimes 
a great rainbow was waiting under the willows 
on the far side, though why I do not profess to 
know. Without rising from my crouched posi- 
tion, keeping the rod tip low, I sent out my 
Brown Hackle to strike just at the edge of the 
willows. I was in a poor position to hook a fish, 
so I missed him when he came glancing out 
through the clear water. I did not lift the fly 
from the water, and he came again, seemingly 
more in play than hunger, striking at the bunch 
of feathers twice before he gobbled it, and I felt 
the electric thrill of steel going home. 

What a battle that was! My right arm trembles 
even now at the recollection. Because I left the 
fly on the water, did nct lose my head and strike, 
jerking my fly away, I had him hard and fast, 
as fast and hard as one ever has a rainbow, the 
most enigmatical and uncertain fish that swims 
in cold water. Though a big fish for the stream 


—he went 214 pounds when at last I was 
< privileged to weigh him—he leaped several 
times. Once I thought the battle over. In one 


of his aerial ventures, (Continued on page 80) 
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One of the largest Alaska brown bears ever killed. Killed on Unimak Island by Dr. J. Wylie Anderson of Denver in 1910 


taking Out the Sportsman’s 


By 
Harry McGuire 


T IS time that the Alaska bear situation was 
removed from the field of controversy and special 
pleading, and put on a basis of fact. Then we can 

decide what we’re going to do about it. The regu- 

lations put into effect July 1, 1930, have at least served the 
purpose of bringing home to sportsmen all over the world 
the true status of the bear in Alaska; and now from all the 
evidence that has been brought in we ought to be able to build 

a policy that will be fair to all— 

including the bear. But, first, we 





Claims in Alaska 


The old regulations set a season limit of September 1 to 
june 20. The new law provides absolutely no closed season 
for a resident, except in certain areas where the season is 
September 1 to June 20. And both the old and new regu- 
lations allow a resident to kill any number of bears when- 
ever he judges them to be dangerous “to perscis or prop- 
erty.” 

Plainly, the new regulations have taken all legal bars away 

from the resident who wants to 
kill bears. So much for the ca- 





must glance over some recent de- 
velopments in the situation. 

Certain writers who _ resent 
any criticism of the Biological 
Survey have made an endeavor 
to prove that the brown bear has 
adequate protection under the 
new regulations. And one mag- 
azine has the following to say 
regarding a prominent writer 
and sportsman: “After study- 
ing the law, Harold McCracken, 
one of the most rabid of the ob- 
jectors, switched to the other 
side, and says the new law gives 
the brown bear more protection 
than the old.” 

An examination of the new 
compared with the old regula- 
tions shows that the old regu- 
lations allowed a bag limit of 
three bears, except in certain 
areas, where the limit was two. 
But the new law places no limit 

whatsoever upon the number of 
hears a resident may kill, except 
in certain areas where he can 
kill only two. The new law cuts 
the nonresident’s legal kill from 
three to two. 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE old. 


Karluk Kodiaks 
By C. H. BARR 


One of the most interesting bear stories to come from a terri- 
tory famous for hunting thrills 


February Fishing 
By BOB BECKER 


An out-of-the-ordinary experience with robalo and ladyfish 
on Florida shores 


Whitewings of the Casa Grande 


By C. E. GILLHAM 


A story of Mexican dove hunting in Arizona 


The Cunning of the Leopard 
By W. 8S. CHADWICK 


Part IV of our current African series 


Conservation by Poison 


By E. RAYMOND HALL 


A reply to the claims made in OOTDOOR LIFE by W. C. 
Henderson, Assistant Chief of the Biological Survey 


mouflage about the new law giv- 
ing more protection than the 
We may as well face the 
fact that as long as a resident 
can kill as many bears as he 
wants to—the only provision be- 
ing that he convince himself the 
bears are dangerous before he 
shoots them!—there is no gen- 
uine protection except such as 
is afforded by the bear’s habits 
and habitat, and his remoteness 
from human beings. 


HE U. S. Biological Sur- 

vey, which approves game 
regulations for territories before 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
signs them, has come in for con- 
siderable criticism, the charge 
being that in approving the new 
regulations it has given way to 
pressure from a few loud ranch- 
ers and sheepmen, a_ pressure 
which it is asserted the Survey 
should have withstood. On the 
other hand, form letters from 
the Survey replying to such 
criticism are suavely confident 
that the game will not suffer. 
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Map of the brown bear country which shows sites of proposed sanctuaries as well as National Parks, National Monuments, and reserva- 


tions which are areas closed to hunting, and where therefore the brown bear already has nominal protection. 


The new proposed 


sites are: I—Chichagof and Admiralty Islands, favored by the American Society of Mammalogists; II—A strip of the Alaska Peninsula 

near Unimak Island, proposed by Captain Kleinschmidt, Arctic explorer; I1I—Kodiak Island, natural habitat of the brown bear, 

most of which island could be set aside as a sanctuary without interfering with the very minor grazing and agricultural activities 
now being carried on near the town of Kodiak; IV—Good brown bear country on the northwest side of Cook Inlet 


“T am assured,” says H. P. Sheldon, acting chief of the 
Survey, “that the Alaska Game Commission is watching 
the situation closely with regard to these magnificent ani- 
mals, and has no intention of allowing their numbers to be 
reduced to the point where their existence will be preju- 
diced in any of the areas where they are now found.” 

And a writer for a sporting magazine assures us that, as 
long as the Survey is intrusted with administration of Alaska 
game, all will be well. “The Biological Survey,” he says, “is 
largely an expert and scientific Federal organization em- 
ployed to advise the national and state governments on mat- 
ters pertaining to game and fur-bearing animals and birds 
of all kinds. The Survey wrote for Alaska just the kind of 
law which it believed was 
workable and would be an 
efficient instrument in pre- 
serving all species of wild 
life in the territory.” 


OME of the most perti- 

nent comment reaching 
our office has been similar to 
the remarks of Donald E. 
Martin, U. S. Marshal, of 
Hyder, Alaska, who points 
out that “The average Alas- 
kan takes a different view 
of game than the average 
person in the States does. 
The Alaskan, especially out- 
side of the towns, is not a 
sportsman. He doesn’t kill 
tor the fun of it, or to get 
cheap glory, or to have a 
picture taken with the car- 











Isanotski Peak on Unimak Island, where the brown bear 
is protected, and where, reports indicate, he has increased 
so prolifically that limited hunting under special permit 
from the Alaska Game Commission might be advisable. 
Photo courtesy Dr. J. Wylie Anderson 


cass of a dead animal. He kills from necessity, to eat, in 
self-protection, or to preserve his property, or to get a pelt 
he needs.....I want to say that from all accounts camp 
robbing and cache destroying is one of the chief counts 
against the Alaska brown bear. Prospectors simply can’t 
allow a brown bear near a camp, upon which their lives 
may depend, if he is going to raid it at the first opportunity.” 

All that is intelligent and helpful in understanding the 
problem. Mr. Martin also doubts that the brown bear could 
easily be exterminated. He says, “I am convinced that 
Stewart Edward White and other writers are wrong in 
saying that all the bears in the country could be killed by 
following up a salmon stream when the fish are running. 
It looks that way now be- 
cause the bears have long 
been taught that they are 
safe along these streams in 
the summer. Start shoot- 
ing at them and they would 
soon be as wild and as hard 
to see as they are in the 
spring and fall high up in 
the hills.” 





ET Mr. Martin sums 

up his views by saying, 
“All bears in Alaska are 
practically without protec- 
tion.... 1 do not want any- 
one to think that I approve 
of this condition. Emphat- 
ically I do not. I think the 
black bear should be pro- 
tected except when his hide 
(Continued on page 83) 
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swift water 1s not so easy 


HE 1929 trip was really the culmination of an 
adventure begun in the fall of the previous year, 
when our party, headed and organized by Col. 
veel Townsend Whelen, spent thirty-five days in the 
Ontario lake country, north of Sioux Lookout. This section 
had just been opened to interesting exploration by the air 
maps. During that time we had ample opportunity to select 
the cream of the moose country, the banks of the lazy, 
winding Vermilion River. Its shores are grassy, well- 
indented, and occasionally widened to form small, shallow 
lakes. There are many bends which help to make it a 
constant source of thrills while stalking the majestic beast 
of the North Woods, the moose. 

William Coe of Washington, D. C., was my partner 
on this trip, as he had also been on many others. A 
fishing trip into the Canadian Rockies five years ago 
started a series of trips which have become yearly 
affairs. This time we headed into the wilds alone. 
We dispensed with guides for several reasons, the 
principal one being our desire to “paddle our own 
canoe,” from making out our provision and equip- 
ment list and planning our itinerary, right on 
through to the final strategy necessary to bag our 
game. As we were gone for a month many epi- 
sodes must go unrecorded, and only those incidental 
to our kills can be set down. 

From Sioux Lookout we headed northwest 
through the chain of lakes east of Lac Seul. They 
were rock-bound and studded with islands, which 
were merely large rocks covered with moss and 
trees. The shores were covered with spruce, birch, 
and poplar groves. The scraggly cedar did its best 
to isolate itself from the surrounding vegetation 
by describing wide arcs over the water’s edge. 

Our first real thrill was not one of pleasurable 
excitement. Gusts of wind, coming down from the 








Circle—Working a canoe through 
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The joy of a camp fire after a hard day’s tramp 


n the Vermilion 


A MoosE HUNT IN THE 
HINTERLANDS OF CANADA 


By Alfred C. Horsch 


trees at various angles, were too much for an empty canoe, 
and we found ourselves floundering in 5 feet of cool water. 
Luckily, no guns were lost, and a roaring blaze soon dried 
us out. 

A 1-mile portage on the sixth day put us into the game 
country. Head winds and bad weather had impeded our 
progress, but we were not behind schedule as this was Mon- 
day, September 16, the first day of the season. We pitched 
camp on the north end of the lake near the mouth of the 
Vermilion, and made preparations for an early start on the 
following day. We rolled in exhausted, but forced ourselves 
out of our warm blankets at the break of day. After a 
hurried breakfast we got under way. I was in the bow 


with rifle and shotgun, ready to dispatch any game that met 
the requirements of the larder. The morning was calm and 
bright, and a sensation of suppressed excitement gripped 





The white man’s burden in the hinterlands 
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me as we wound our silent way along the sluggish stream. 
It was our first day of intensive hunting. Every bend might 
bring into view an unsuspecting moose. Two miles of stream, 
and we came to a rapids, which had to be portaged. Up to 
this point we were disappointed at the scarcity of fresh 
sign, but when we left the rapids the real game country 
stretched before us. Floating lily pads and freshly nipped 
stems were plentiful, and a profusion of fresh tracks were 
in evidence among the downtrodden reeds. We _ paddled 
through two grassy, shallow lakes, then came upon some 
fresh tracks in which the water was still murky. An abun- 
dance of ducks, woodcocks, and snipe were all around us, but 
we held our fire and eagerly pushed on. We paddled on 
without sighting game until we reached the “urn,” where 
the shores became rock-bound and barren. It was now 3 
o'clock. We landed and climbed to the top of a knoll near by 
to get a better view of the surrounding country. There was 
a profusion of bear sign among the blueberry patches, but 
limited time prevented our hunting this vicinity. 


WE PUSHED off and paddled silently downstream. The 
best part of the day was still ahead, for moose become 
more active as the shadows lengthen. We had paddled about 
3 miles and were rounding the curve of an “S” turn, when 
a black bull loomed into sight 150 vards off the starboard 
bow. After a fleeting glimpse I busied myself with reach- 
ing for the Springfield and taking off the safety. When I 
again saw him—this time through the peep sight—he was 
broadside and walking toward the bushes. Although a 
clouded sun cut down the visibility, the water was glassy 


Rather close quarters for two, but snug 


Above—In a 
stretch of 
quiet water 
it is safe to 
paddle like 
this 


Right — The 
head was 
worth all the 
labor of get- 
ting it 


and I had a great opportunity for a good shot. At the 
report of the gun he jumped high into the air and fell over 
backward, with all four legs thrashing the air wildly. He 
could not roll over on his side, and by the time we reached 
shore he was dead. 


T TOOK two hours of intensive labor to dress the bull. 

The bullet had entered the left shoulder, 4 inches below 

the spine. The palms indicated that he was a five-year- 

old. Although it was dark when we pushed off again, 

the moon soon came up and the reflection of the silvery 

light on the water made the setting almost un- 

real in its beauty, and all but compensated for 

the cold which numbed our hands and feet and 

covered the gunwales with a thin coat of ice. We 

passed within 15 yards of one huge body and heard 

two more crashing through the bush. We were in 

the right country, no less! It took two hours to 

carry the boatload of meat across the 300-yard 

portage in the dark. With the help of birch-bark 

Hares we picked our precarious way through the 

dense bush. We finally got under way again and 

reached camp at 11 o’clock, very tired but well 
contented with our day’s work. 


N THE 22d of September we broke our elab- 
orate camp and moved 20 miles up the river 
to the second portage, where we were forced to 
pitch camp on a very unfavorable site. It was wet 
and miserable next morning, and we holed in for 
the day. The following (Continued on page 78) 
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He was floating subdued upon the surface 


Best ishing | Hyver Knew 


CONFESS to a temptation to 
entitle this story ““The World’s 
Best Fishing,” but realize I’d 
be placing myself in a position 
of deadly peril. Such effrontery might 
be construed as nothing less than an 
open declaration of war by thousands of 
brother anglers. Being a peaceful man, 
without a desire for the sensational or 
the martial, I decided that discretion 
was the better part of valor after all. 
| considered such a controversial title 
only because I’ve been swept off my 
feet by enthusiasm, and have just re- 
turned to the workaday world in high 
elation at the sport recently enjoyed. 

A year ago I adventured into an al- 
most unknown fisherman’s paradise at 
the headwaters of the Middle Fork of 
the Eel River in Trinity County, Calli- 
fornia. There, in crystal-clear pools, 
sunk into the bed of an almost motion- 
less river, were hundreds upon hundreds 
of gigantic steelhead trout. What mon- 
sters they were for size and weight! 
What dynamos in action! Marooned in 
that icy mountain water after their 
ascent from the sea, they were tempestu- 
ous in fighting spirit, and firm and de- 
licious of flesh. 

With all this, it lacked one essential 
that might have justified the claim of 
“the best fishing in the world.” We, 
the inveterate fly fishermen, succumbed 
to bait in order to catch our steelheads. 
We had come prepared only for small 
rainbow, and our tiny, neat dry flies 
were refused by this imprisoned horde. 
If you are an enthusiastic fly con- 
vert you'll understand our high ambition. We dreamed 
of some day watching these fish rise to the feathered lure. 

So, on our second hunting and fishing trip into the wilds 
of Trinity County, we took no natural bait, equipping our- 
selves only with colorful No. 2 size steelhead and salmon 
flies, tapered lines, medium leaders, and 5-ounce bamboo rods. 

Eight hours by automobile along the Redwood Highway 
from San Francisco, and ten hours on horseback over steep, 
winding mountain trails, brought us to our old camp site 
near the Indian Dick Ranger Station. 

When the pine needles were stenciled against the dawn 
next morning, we crawled out of our sleeping bags, saddled 
up our horses, and rode for the river, 3 miles below. It was 
the opening day of the buck season, but there was a more 





couple of hours. 


By Ivan Cameron 





In circle—John Nye with rainbow 
trout caught by three men 


was nearly as long as my leg’’ 


important matter from our point of 
view to be attended to just then. 

I’ll admit that we had many unreason- 
able fears as we tied the horses at the 
end of the trail and scrambled over the 
immense boulders on the dry river bot- 
tom toward a distant sound of running 
water. Would the fish be there again, 
or was the water too low this year to 
support them? What would be their 
reaction when our Gargantuan flies 
alighted overhead? The short hike to 
where the river appeared from its un- 
derground channels left me breathless 
from plain nervousness. 

The reception we received at the first 
pool was reassuring. Just beneath the 
surface was a serried row of fine, 
big steelheads. They were almost sta- 
tionary in the shallow water, heads 
pointing upstream and slightly elevated. 
The sun beat fully upon them, and the 
reflection of light from their green 
backs and mottled sides was resplendent 
and iridescent. Confinement through the 
summer in the fresh water h..d turned 
these once silvery fish back to the color 
of their adolescence, when they were 
rainbow fry waiting to run out to the 
ocean. Even the lateral crimson stripes 
were developed. 


E WENT on to the fourth pool 

downstream, inspecting with de- 
light the solid and beautiful front put 
up by our old adversaries. We stopped 
on ‘a shelf of rock and put our tackle 
together. It was deeper here. 

In this pool, which was 15 feet in 
depth and more than 100 feet long, were three tiers of fish. 
The upper row contained the smallest of the fish, all about 
20 inches in length; the second row was composed of fish 
reaching 25 and 30 inches, and the last row near the bottom 
was made up of still longer and heavier trout. As in the 
first pool, they maintained this strange formation with no 
noticeable movement of their fins. 

We watched them for some moments in uncertainty, a 
little afraid to begin. Suddenly a 6-pounder shot upward 
from the second tier, cleared the surface in a scintillant 
4-foot leap, and dropped back with a thunderous crash. 
Others followed his example, a dozen fish scooting wildly 
about the breaking water. In a few seconds they re- 
sumed their positions, and the (Continued on page 80) 
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Method of playing a marlin swordfish in vogue in New Zealand. The fish is not stopped and fought, but follawed out to 
sea until it dies or comes up exhauste 

































Some Arresting Facts About 


odern Sea Angling 


i a. By Zane Grey 








game, fooled the patrons, and 
forced the players to adapt them- 
selves. The game is no longer 
“baseball” but “home runs.” 
Prize fighting has become 
notoriously crooked, anywhere 
and everywhere. Everyone 
knows that this game is not 
on the level. Our modern pu- 
gilist seems chiefly interested 
in making a grand-stand play, 
in his share of the gate re- 
ceipts, not to mention a pos- 
sible theatrical contract or a 
fabulous sum for his signature 
indorsing anything from a 
breakfast food to B. V. D.’s 
[In most instances he does not 


T SEEMS to be a 
custom of the times 
to lay the blame of 

u many decadent, un- 

— questionable facts 

of life on the World War. 

Probably it is not an unjust 

criticism. War is destructive 

to all ideals, to honesty in busi- 
ness, to fair play in sport. 
To a close student and his- 
torian of the latter, big game 
salt water angling seems in 

a general to have suffered the 

a same blight. But as this par- 

ticular sport is comparatively 

a new one and is indulged in 

by hundreds instead of mil- 








lions, the public is not familiar Some New Zealand tackle for rent at a prominent sport- give a real, honest fight. Many 

with it at all, and even the 3 loss dng ne Gk tee ee ae aparened — so-called fights | are flagrant 
s mass of fishermen are igno- record mako were credited to this tackle fakes. Jim Corbett calls the 
x rant of the facts of the case. new brand of prize fighters 
F Everybody, however, knows “cry babies.” 
is that college football, though increasing in popularity, has As for hunting, there are many instances of decadence 
q fallen under the suspicion of having become tainted by com- also. Take the Kaibab deer hunting. It should be called 
a mercialism. A recent investigation brought many of our “cow slaughtering.” From 300 to 400 motorists journey 
7 best colleges into disrepute. Colleges have become famous to Arizona every fall, and let themselves be parceled out 
3 for football and not for learning. in a pack to shoot tame deer. The Forest Service and the 
a Professional baseball always has been a money-making Game Commission sanction and aid this, in the interest of 
Bs business. Not until recent years, however, did the owners, the sheepmen and cattlemen. 


managers, and players prostitute the grand old national 

game. It isn’t real baseball any more, not the old, hard, WE AT has become of the best rifle ever built—the leve 
straight hit-and-run-game, of close scores, of base-running, action .30 Government Winchester? Try to buy this 
and brainy inside teamwork. The new ball, full of rubber, rifle to carry on a saddle! The W inchester people have dis- 
and introduced to increase hitting, has been called the “rab- carded it for a light 6-pound bolt action gun to shoot out of 
bit.” Years ago, Buckenberger, of the Rochester Eastern an automobile. The war and automobile hunters are respon- 
League, invented this ball, and used it to throw in at a_ sible for that rifle. 

critical point in the game on the home grounds. My brother, Fortunately, fresh water fishing could hardly be contami- 
R. C., played on this team and said the ball bounced like nated by war or anything else. It is different from other sports. 
an infernal jack rabbit. It is this ball that has changed the It has no fame or publicity value. The rivers, however, are 
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certainly becoming contaminated py commercial interests. 
Take the Rogue River, for instance, that once beautiful Ore- 
gon stream justly compared to the far-away rushing Ton- 
gariro of New Zealand. The Rogue is now polluted by 
city sewers, by placer mining, by irrigation, and at the mouth 
of the river there is much bootleg netting for the canners. 


IG game sea angling, the point of this article, has of late 

years become an international sport. As such it has at- 
tracted many sportsmen who never served a long apprentice- 
ship in sea angling. It is a strenuous, difficult, hazardous 
game in which an angler should work up through years of 
experience on channel bass, drum, amber jack, kingfish, bar- 
racuda, tarpon, and sailfish, until ready to graduate to big 
vame at sea. Nevertheless, sea angling 
has become an easy game to win front 
page publicity. 

Just what constitutes a fair, sports- 
manlike way to catch a big game fish 
is not a mystery, not a mooted ques- 
tion to anglers who have developed 
the highest standards and have lived 
up to them. Men who learned under 
the stringent rules of the Tuna Club 
of Catalina, and the Long Key Fish- 
ing Club, and a few smaller organi- 
zations, still stand by these ideals. 

Long years of experience lie be- 
hind the rules of the Tuna Club of 
California, and practically all rules of 
other fishing clubs in America are 
modeled upon those of the Catalina 
organization. 

Tuna Crus RULEs 

1. Every angler must bring his fish 
to gaff unaided and by use of regu- 
lation tackle only. 

2. The following acts or 
omissions will disqualify a 
catch: (1) a broken rod; 
(2) hand-lining a fish; (3) 
any person other than the 
angler touching any part 
of the tackle, excepting 
kite line and leader, while 
the angler is fighting a 
fish; (4) hand-lining the 
double line or use of a 
boatman’s hand line 
snapped on or in any way 
attached to the double line 
or leader; (5) failure to 
have rod weighed and 
measured and line tested 
before competing; (6) 
failure to comply with 
tackle specifications; (7) 
shooting a fish; (8) 
throwing gaff at fish be- 
fore leader is within reach 
of boatman; (9) use of 
harpoon, lance, or lily 
iron; (10) anyone other 
than the angler and one 
gaffer assisting in gaffing or killing a fish; (11) use of gaff 
exceeding 8 feet over all in length; (12) use of more than 
two hooks attached to leader at any one time or use of 
cluster hooks (two or more). 

3. Heavy Tackle——Rod to be of wood with usual mount- 
ings, and shall consist of butt and tip, and shall not be 
shorter than 6 feet over all. Butt shall not exceed 14 inches 
in length. Tip shall be not less than 5 feet in length and 
shall weigh not more than 16 ounces. Line shall not ex- 
ceed standard 24-thread linen line and shall have a maxi- 
mum breaking strain, when dry, of not to exceed 48 pounds. 








Lone Key Fisu1nc Cius RULEs 
1. Angler must bring fish to gaff unaided. Fish must 
be reeled in. A broken rod, either before or after gaffing, 


disqualifies the angler. 


























Top—Zane Grey examining a New Zealand made reel. Below— 
Mr. Grey fighting a swordfish 


2. All catches must be officially weighed and reported. 
Two members must be present upon the weighing of fish 
for competition. Weights officially recorded are final un- 
less protest in writing is made before the fish is removed 
from the wharf. 

3. Tackle must be exhibited with fish at time of weighing. 

A good idea of the irrevocable and hard status of the 
Tuna Club Rules may be had by a study of my particu- 
lar case. 

I resigned from the Tuna Club because it refused to 
allow me to use a 39-thread line on broadbill swordfish. 
After fighting and killing twenty-odd broadbills on the 
standard 24-thread line and being unable to lift them with 
this line, breaking them off, I decided the line was not 
heavy enough, nor sportsmanlike 
enough, for the larger broadbills. So 
I resigned and started using a No. 39 
thread. I never lost another fish, and 
ran my list up to the unprecedented 
number of twenty-four broadbills. My 
brother, R. C., ran his up to eighteen. 
Among these are several over 500 
pounds. R. C. beat my world record 
of 582 pounds with one of 588, which 
still stands. 

It is our contention, and I think 
we have proved it in my _ book, 
“Tales of Swordfish and Tuna,” that 
the larger broadbill can not be caught 
on a 24-thread line unless they are 
tangled in the new airplane wire 
leader. In this case they refuse to 
fight, and swim on the surface like a 
lassoed fish, and can easily be gaffed. 
For this reason I have always con- 
sidered it strange that the stern direc- 
tors of the Tuna Club did not dis- 
qualify all such catches. It seemed 
to me that in this single 
instance they failed to live 
up to their exceedingly 
high standards. Martin, 
who introduced the air- 
plane leader, soon came 
along with a huge sword- 
fish, quickly caught, to be 
followed by Mallen and 
Gillispie with broadbills 
well over 500 pounds, and 
finally the club record, 572 
pounds, taken by George 
Thomas. 


UT the waning influ- 

ence of these two great 
angling clubs apparently 
can not stem the kind of 
sport that I am writing 
about here. Things have 
changed. We’re trying to 
speed up life. To get a 
kick, most people will do 
anything. There has been 
a let-down. And in an- 
gling, all over the world, 
the game appears to be the kill, the notoriety, the trophy, 
regardless of how it is attained. 

One of our great sporting goods houses publishes the 
following advertisement in their catalog: 

“Gunning for large fish is becoming a favorite pastime. 
The harpoon gun now supersedes the hand harpoon among 
sportsmen. The A. & F. harpoon gun, aimed and fired 
from the shoulder, offers a fascinating and effective method 
of harpooning swordfish, porpoise, sharks, and other large 
fish, and furnishes excellent sport when fish will not strike 
baited hook.” 

My fishing partner, Capt. Laurie Mitchell, recently went 
to New York to fetch my new yacht, Fisherman IT, out to 
the Pacific coast. While in New York he was invited to 
Long Island to Montauk Point, to visit a fishing» club and 
have a day out on the sea with one of the members. He 
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went. At this club he saw between forty and fifty fine 
fishing launches all fitted with harpooning pulpits extending 
from the bow. This was a wealthy club, with many well- 
known names on its roster. 

Later Captain Mitchell talked to his friend and another 
member about this great fishing game, and especially the 
harpooning of magnificent sporting fish. They were con- 
siderably surprised at his point of view. Before Mitchell 
leit New York City, these two members of that club wired 
him they had removed the harpoon bridges from their boats. 
This augurs an awakening and reform. 

Gifford Pinchot, in his new and otherwise admirable and 
fascinating book, “To the South Seas,” publishes on page 
284 a photograph of a broadbill swordfish, and devotes 
half a chapter to the har- 
pooning of it and pursuit 
of others. Mr. Pinchot 
has fished at Catalina and 


Top—Captain Mitchell exhibiting a Zane Grey hook and trace 
Below—The author examining crude tackle used by New Zea- 
landers and Australians. Note reel under rod 
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S. C. Patterson, writing in the New Zealand Fishing and 
Shooting Gasette, claims that the triple or gang hook not 
only has held its own with New Zealand anglers, but, if 
anything, is more popular than ever. 

Mr. Ruddle in his article in the same magazine claims 
that very heavy fish are few and far between. That may 
be true for New Zealand anglers, but it is not because 
the heavy fish are not there and are not hooked. It is that 
these anglers can not hold them on the tackle they use. 

C. Kirkley in the same magazine makes a statement over 
his name that I gladly welcome. Mr. Kirkley says: “To 
show that the methods and tackle used by our American 
visitors are not necessary, and to prove that the method 
ot stopping a fish and fighting him is not adhered to by 
the best American anglers, 
I quote from the Fishing 
Gazette of October 22, 
‘Mr. J. W. Jump made a 














Clemente with members of 
the Tuna Club. At Long 
Key he once exhibited his 
harpoon boat with its pul- 
pit to me with considerable 
pride. 


[* THE April issue of 

the California Fish and 
Game Magazine there ap- 
pears an article on the 
electrocuting of tuna and 
swordfish. This article is 
illustrated, and has a dia- 
gram explaining the 
method invented by com- 
mercial fishermen for 
shocking and killing fish 
by electricity. 

The inventor, Capt. Guy 
Silva (an alien), appears 
to be something of an 
electrician, and he per- 
fected his instrument to | 
eliminate danger to himself and men. 
Voltage required 120 volts direct cur- 
rent off a generator or battery. The 
generator must have 3_ kilowatts 
capacity as it takes 30 amperes fifty 
seconds to kill a big tuna or sword- 
fish. 

The 14-foot pole is of ordinary 
bamboo, with a metal ring at the tip 
and connected to a positive side of 
120-volt circuit through an insulated 
wire, the negative side of the system 
being under water. When a fish takes 
the baited hook he pulls the contact 
ring to shoot a direct current via a 
flexible wire. This kills the fish in- 
stantly, 

The sportsmen of California who 
are interested in fish conservation are 
trying to oppose this vicious method. 
They are not only helpless to stop 
such commercial slaughter, but have 
not been able to keep anglers from 
becoming interested in it. That sort of rod fishing has come. 

After all my bragging about American fishermen, and 
my extolling of their high standards, it is only fair for me 
to record these facts. I have many more examples of the 
decadence of fine sportsmanship among experienced anglers, 
as well as pertaining to a horde of new and strange men 
who kill fish. But these few will suffice to make my point 
and clear my conscience. 

New Zealand waters still hold the palm for the best big 
came fishing. But their method has changed very little 
1! at all since Captain Mitchell and I visited there, first in 
1926, and tried to convert the anglers. We made a slight 
‘mpression at first, but, as a titled English lady averred, 
“Zane Grey’s book on New Zealand was but a flash in the 
pan.” And what we contributed to newspapers and vocally 
made still less impression. 

















new light tackle record, 
taking a huge marlin of 
343 pounds on a 6-ounce 
tip and 9-thread line.’ ” 
Mr. Kirkley has never 


had the explanation of 
how these extreme light 
tackle anglers catch big 


fish on tackle not strong 
enough for a 50-pound 
New Zealand kingfish. To 
be sure, they feed the bait 
to a broadbill swordfish 
and let him tangle up in 
the treacherous airplane 
wire trace, and follow him 
as he helplessly thrashes 
upon the surface until they 
come to him with gaffs. 
My brother, R. C., and 
I used light tackle, 6- 
ounce tip and 9-thread 
line, for twelve years, on 
fish up to 75 pounds. But 
neither he nor I, nor Captain Mitchell, 
could turn over a 300-pound broadbill 
in the water or stop him for a single 
/ instant. 

Mr. Kirkley seems sincere and ear- 
nest, and I have no wish to offend 
him. But he simply does not know, 
and considering the years it takes to 
learn this game, and to see through 
the tricks, that is not surprising. 


HE Mercury Bay Swordfish and 

Mako Club has adequate and good 
rules. Nevertheless, they publish as 
their record an 800-pound mako that 
was caught on two hand lines. If the 
boatmen and anglers understand these 
rules, they simply ignore them, espe- 
cially in the matter of using harpoons. 

On our eleven weeks’ sojourn at 
Mercury Bay we saw harpoons used 
many times, and usually very soon 
after the fish were hooked. 


Islands Swordfish and Mako Shark Club 


The Bay of 
likewise have a set of elaborate rules, but as far as the use 
of harpoons is concerned they do-not abide by them. To a 
New Zealand boatman a harpoon is a gaff. 

Turning to English waters, we find a chaotic condition 


in regard to fishing for big game. It is certainly illumi- 
nating and astounding for an American angler to read the 
rules of the British Sea Anglers Club. 

Rule 6. Dimensions of rod, reel, line, and tackle gen- 
erally shall be unrestricted. 

Rule 7. No engine power shall be used in subduing the 
fish, and when the angler is fishing from an engined boat 
the engine shall be declutched the moment the fish is 
hooked. . . 

No more than these two rules are required to establish 
the inexperience of British anglers. (Continued on page 83) 
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Doc and Joe settled themselves in scme tall weeds on the shore of the lake 
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By Guy W. Von Schriltz 


E WERE after prairie 
chickens. I sat in the 
cold sand _ between 

thin rows of frosted, 

well-seeded milo maize, in a 

swale among the sand hills. 

We hadn't had much luck. 
About 4 o’clock we had ap- 
peared at the thousand acres of 
sagebrush and sand, for the 
exclusive privilege to hunt 
which we had paid a price, to 
find other shooters in our 
fields. 

There had been ample 
chickens about to satisfy our 
needs, but as day had ap- 
proached hunters had swarmed 
into the hills. At daybreak a 
veritable battle had broken out upon the frosty air. Each 
chicken had been greeted with a burst of gunfire that would 
have delighted any ammunition dealer. This gunfire had 
continued, invariably, as long as the chicken had stayed in 
the air, its route clearly marked by the shotgun reports that 
had followed it off into the distance. At sunup automobiles 
had lined the trails, each feed field had harbored several hid- 
den hunters, and parties of canvas-clad men had tramped 
the sage in every direction. 

As day developed, the shooting had diminished. By 8 
o'clock only infrequent bursts of shots had come to our ears. 
By 9, singles and doubles, infrequent and far between, had 
become the usual thing, and we in the fields began despairing 
of further opportunities. 

From my stand in the maize I could see out over possibly 
300 acres of land. My horizon was a ring of irregular sand 
hills. 

About 8 o’clock, as I sat looking eagerly about, a swarm 
of specks suddenly appeared above the southeastern ramparts 
of that ring. I immediately arose to my knees and whistled 
a warning to Joe, whose stand was nearest me. 








Doc and his setters in the maize 
field 


The specks came on rapidly, 
and quickly materialized not 
into prairie chickens, but into 
seventy ducks, that crossed our 
depression in the hills high ir. 
the air, and sped on at unabated 
speed. 

At 8:15 a second flock of 
ducks passed over. Twenty 
minutes later a third, that con- 
tained fully 300 smallish ducks, 
followed the second. This kept 
up until I began to lose interest 
in the prairie chickens that 
weren't coming our way. I 
sneaked over to Chet. 

“Say!” I whispered. “Where 
are all those ducks coming from, 
and where are they going?” 

Chet smiled sympathetically at my eagerness. 

“They are coming from the southeast and they are going 
to the northwest.” 

“Don’t kid when somebody’s starving,” begged Doc, who 
arrived at the moment with his two setters. “Why,” eagerly, 
“T’ve seen fully a thousand ducks pass during the last two 
hours. Look! There goes a bunch right now. Must be a 
hundred in it!” 

“T’ve been seeing them, too!” announced Joe, coming up 
with his pointer. ‘Those are bluebills. The last flock were 
mallards, and the one before— Ha! That chicken hunter on 
that high sand hill-killed one!” 


6sTZILLED two,” supplemented Doc, excitedly. “And 
watch that tail-ender dropping out. It’s a dying duck, 
as sure as you’re born!” 
It was a dying duck. It completed its demise while high 
in the air, and fell like a brick to the ground, 300 yards away. 
“Would you,” asked Chet, looking speculatively at us, “like 
to shoot some ducks ?” 
“Would we?” chorused Joe, Doc, and I. “We would!” 
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“Well, the morning flight of chickefis seems all over,” 
so I guess we might as well go in. Maybe 
I can find you some ducks up on the flats.” 

“Huh!” grunted Doc skeptically, as Chet conveyed us out 
upon the level prairie that stretched away as far as we could 
“T’ve seen lots of ducks 
in my time, but I never saw any that feed out on dry land 


oe 


concluded Chet, 


see north of the Arkansas River. 


in the middle of the day. What 
are all these green things that 
look like turnips?” 

“Sugar beets,” Chet in- 
formed him. 

“Oh, ho!” exclaimed Doc, as 
though suddenly enlightened. 
“So we’re going to hunt ducks 
in irrigation ditches, are we? 
I’ve heard about jumping mal- 
lards from such places. Must 
be lots of ditches to hold all the 
ducks that went over.” 


CHET continued smiling and 
said nothing. Far out on 
the flat, we began to see ducks. 
A dozen big ducks crossed the 
road ahead of us, flying low 
making a tempting target. 
Doc was all for stopping to 
watch and see if they didn’t alight. 
Sounded reasonable to me, also, but 
Chet only shook his head, so we went on. 
Forty-two teal, according to Doc’s count, 
not 50 feet off the ground, zipped past us, 
as we rumbled across a wooden bridge 
over an irrigation ditch. This ditch was 
dry, as were all that we passed, 
and I began to suspect that it 
wasn’t ditch shooting, if any, 
that was in prospect. 

All of us but Chet eyed the teal 
interestedly until they had gone 
out of sight, still skimming beet 
tops as far as we could see them. 
A couple of straggling flocks trav- 
eled on the horizon, now clearly 
outlined against the sky, now all 
but invisible against the back- 
ground of green beets. \ 

This was very interesting. The 
ducks seemed to be going no place 
in particular, and there seemed many of 
them and many varieties. Those milling 
ducks struck some familiar chord in my 
memory. I had seen ducks do this before 
a time or two, when J had 
lived out in the wheat country. 

So I was not greatly sur- 
prised when Chet called a halt 
where the sheen of water shone 
through straggly, stunted trees, 
the first we had seen in many 
miles along the roadside. 

Even as we stopped, a rather 
high-flying sextet of sprigs 
approached us, coming directly 
down the road. Joe piled out, 
grabbed his gun, crammed in a 
Shell, and, before the rest of 
us were on the ground, per- 
formed a near miracle by fell- 
ing the foremost member of 
the flock almost on top of him- 
self. 

I counted sixteen motor cars 


parked alongside that small patch of timber. Reports of fire- 
arms came to us from beyond the trees as we assembled our 
Twelve mallards fled south- 
ward in great confusion, barely a hundred yards away, as 
Seventy-five bluebills coming in 
saw us, changed their minds, and swung back. 

From the northern outskirts of the trees we came upon 


equipment and locked doors. 


we entered the timber. 
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exactly what I had anticipated, a rain water lake in a de- 
pression in the prairie. Without an outlet this water would 


stand, a haven for ducks in an almost waterless region, until 





The gang at the lake 


it dried up. 

The lake was rather larger than I had anticipated, being 
a half mile long and half as wide as it was long, with 
the eastern and western ends bowed northward consider- 



















A nice bag of canvasbacks 








ably about a slight elevation. 

It seemed shallow and prac- 
tically covered with ducks— 
more ducks than I had seen in 
southeastern Kansas, where | 
live, during six seasons. 

I started off around the lake 
in a well-traveled trail toward 
that northern elevation, which 
had water on three sides. Fifty 
steps along my way a green- 
wing arose ahead of me, and 
flew across the lake. Four 
men appeared at my contem 
plated hiding place and shot 
seven shells at the teal, at more 
than a hundred yards. The 
duck went on, the hunters sank 
back. 

Doc and Joe walked over 
to a clump of tall, frosted 
weeds. They came back presently, and 
reported six shooters already in possession. 

Chet, who had calmly lain down in the 
lee of some slight vegetation near the 
water’s edge, suggested: 

“Just as well stay here. 
places are taken.” 

We sat down and watched those count- 
less thousands of feeding fowl out there 
just beyond range. Three hundred and 
fifty miles from home, within 200 yards of 
great rafts of ducks, and not a chance for 
a shot. It was tough. 


All the good 


IG ducks, little ducks, and middle-sized 

ducks swam, splashed, and squabbled 
right before our eyes. A few flew away, 
usually being careful, I noticed, to gain 
height before crossing the barrage at the 
banks. A few flocks came in, dropping 
almost invariably from a safe altitude 
straight down into the water in the middle 
of the lake, demonstrating that they had 
visited the lake before. 

Of course this wasn’t always true. Three 
sprigs, for instance, left the water, for no 
reason at all apparently, circled 
the center once, swung widely, 
and headed out across country. 
Several shots rang out, and all 
three fell. 

Shortly thereafter a raft of 
blackjacks, well out in the lake, 
began playing a sort of leap 
frog game. Twenty-five or 
thirty of them took the air, only 
to drop back in 50 yards west 
of their starting spot. A simi- 
lar-sized section of the great 
floating bunch arose, crossed 
the first section, and plunked 
down a short distance beyond. 
Six sections of the black patch 
did this in succession. Farther 
and farther west they pro- 
gressed. Absorbed in_ their 


game, they seemed to forget the danger along the shore, and 
fully a dozen of the seventh section lost their lives as the 
hunters, who had awaited them, cut loose when they had 
approached within range. 


The entire raft flushed at this, 


circled the lake twice, losing a member here and there along 
its margin, when some shooter took a long chance and won, 
and settled with a loud splashing 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Casting for brook trout at Squaw 
Harbor, at St. Ignace, Lake Superior, 
where a group of islands offer protected 
waters where one could cast for a 
whole season without covering the 
trout territory 








rookies Around St. Ignace 


By Ozark Ripley 








i HEN I first heard the word “coasters,” I 
4 classed it with the universally erroneous 
VA ‘anadian term for pickerel. I argued 

Ppl with myself along lines that had no facts 
for basis. The wall-eyed pike, or pike perch, 
of the North Country, everywhere was_ being 
called pickerel, although it is 
not a pickerel by a long shot. 
Theretore, the coasters of the 
Lake Superior country could 
not be other than lake trout 
that elsewhere go as lakers, 
truites grises, gray trout, or 
salmon trout, according to 
the way the anglers of the 
locality deem fit to call them. 

I sought two of my old 
Ojibway friends for further 
information, chiefly on ac- 
count of their reliability and 
because they knew well the “af 
fish I classed as brook trout 
or lake trout: The younger 
one, a handsome Indian of 
the Nipigon Mission, assured me that there were immense 
brook trout inhabiting the coastal waters of St. Ignace, and, 
on top of that, Paul Cameron, the chief, reassuringly con- 
firmed the smiling, youthful Ojibway's statement. 

“Sure, beeg as dose in de river Dan Morrisseau told me 
convincingly. 

“Preety beeg fellers, wid dem red spots,” the big ogama 
added. “Take dem wid dose flies in your book, and casting 
baits, too.” 

“Just like de Nipigon River trout,” Dan went on to tell. 
“De very same t’ings. But dey hit flies best when dey are 
on de rocky shoals ’roun’ St. Ignace and all de little islands 
’roun’.” 

The above raised great hopes. The possibility of taking 
big brook trout with flies near St. Ignace in the cold, clear 
water of Lake Superior surely promised many a thrilling 














engagement with what I was now convinced were really 
brook trout, or some fish resembling them closely. 
You only have to conceive an apparently endless expanse 


i 







The author and a 5!2 


of lake water dotted with abrupt little mountains, 
all of different coloration, and you have a pretty 
fair idea of the topography around the north shore 
of Lake Superior. St. Ignace, with its length of 
27 or 30 miles, is the largest of the group of islands 
which I[ visited. I found all the Lake Superior side 
shore line provided the best 
fishing, with the smaller is- 
lands close by vying in su- 
premacy. Actually, I believe 
one could cast daily an entire 
season with flies and not half 
cover the potential brook 
trout territory. 

The morning of my first 
day with St. Ignace as head- 
quarters produced little fish- 
ing. From our splendidly 
sheltered camp at Squaw 
Harbor, Dan and I paddled 
all the way to Duncan’s Cove, 
a distance of probably 5 
miles, fly fishing all the best- 
looking places. But the only 
reward I had was a small brook trout at the mouth of a 
little water emptying into the great lake. A hard north 
wind persisted without cessation. We hugged the lee side 
continually to avoid it. The return journey, up to a certain 
point, was barren of results. 








-pound brook trout 


E WERE very near camp, indolently paddling, about 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the Indian perceived 
that the wind had changed, and now was blowing moder- 
ately from the southwest. It seemed to please him, for he 
smiled and his lips parted, displaying the prettiest white 
teeth I ever saw, or hope to see. 
“Get trouts now!” Dan suddenly became prophetic. 
“Where, Neetah?” I laughed back at him, in ridicule. 
“Right here,” he assured, without any tendency of doubt. 
“Right here, from here to camp. See dat shoal under de 
clear water? Fine neebeesh for fishing. Try dem dry fly, 
floating Silver Doctors,” he insisted like an old guide in 


Quebec once did on a bass fishing trip. ‘Den see ’em come!” 
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If ever a man loved a certain fly, Dan did a 
certain Silver Doctor I had. And whenever | 
tried, resultless, with any other of the contents of 
my precious fly book, I could hear “Silver Doc- 
tor” so insistently repeated that out of self-pro- 
tection I simply had to use one, whether I wished 
to or not. 

The Indian that knows fly fishing seldom 
needs advice where to paddle you. He senses 
everything in advance, for he is fishing mentally, 
and the greatest treat that can come to him is a 
big fish to your rod, where he has told you one 
ought to be. 

Dan carefully made a wide detour of the shoal 
and brought me, drifting with the wind, in the 
proper casting position. Flies are naturally 
carried to the water by the wind. In that clear 
water, I was sure, and still am sure, that at the 
moment, had I offered my deceit in any but the 
natural way, the trout. which I subsequently 
raised would have ignored it. 


IXTY feet away from the start of the shoal, I 

began preparing with enough line in play to 
achieve the distance. I shot my Silver Doctor 
gently on the swell exactly where I could see 
the shallow drop quickly to perceptible depth. 
For five seconds [I let the fly float, inert, without 
movement, as is the wont of a wind-stressed, 
wearied insect on first contact with the water. 

Simultaneous with my start for the pick-up 
for another cast, I saw the form of the bright- 
sided, red-spotted warrior appear from nowhere, 
cup its agile, strong body, and, with a speedy 
movement of extraordinary grace, seize my offer- 
ing. If, during the ecstatic thrill of the instant, 
[ had started to stop the first run of that fish, my 
leader would have parted. He dashed for the 
bottom at a terrific clip, and then, angrily sens- 
ing the bite of the tiny piece of steel, he rushed 
close to the surface and flounced in a bewildering 
fashion. 

The spectacle of that battling trout in cold, 
clear water is this moment inescapable. Pos- 
sibly this is due to the fact that it was my first 
experience with one of its kind. In a maze of 
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Dan, 


admiration, I observed everything. Every color of the rain- 
bow seemed to flash and alternate with the beautifully 
marked, dark reticulations, as the fighting rascal charged 


this and that way for its liberty. 


When Dan netted it, I felt all athrill with a fishing 


pleasure which I had never previously experienced. 


All my 


preconceived notions of coasters had been subjected to a 
glorious change. For now I was viewing in the net the 
water-gleaming form of as fine a 4-pound battling brook 


trout as I had ever seen. 


Hereafter the coasters of St. Ignace would have for me the 
significance of fly rod sport with true brook trout of great 


fighting characteristics. 


shaped white clouds. 


Ojibway terming. 
for fishing, if the wind dies down a bit.” 
“Nishin,” he swiftly assented, after a swift survey of the 





[ would have resumed 
casting had my initial at- 
tempt at it been received 
differently by the Indian. 
All at once I noticed him 
staring at my 4-pounder. 
Forthwith I realized the 
thoughts that were domi- 
nating him and ought to 
dominate me. There 
were only two of us at 
present at camp. What 
in the world would we 
do with another fish, 
when Lake Superior was 
ready to furnish another 
if we really tried seri- 
ously for it on the proper 
reef ? 

“Nishin!’ TI suddenly 
said. “Dan, I can see 
your side of it. Enough 








Typical casting water on the south side of Agate Island, Lake 
Superior 












the author’s Ojibway ow displaying two of the big 
‘lakers’ 


fish, and enough fight with one to suit anybody for one day.” 
All night long, rain pelted down incessantly. Seemingly, 
it was never going to let up. 
and saw a beautiful crimson tinting of the hurrying, odd- 
The rain had ceased. Presently a 
driving wind came out of the south and swept every nebulous 
covering off the horizon, and I saw the flaming opening of 
a bright, Canadian day. 
right!” once more I exclaimed in the 
“Dan, get up. 


I stared out in the east 


Everything is all right 


south, then east and west. 
“Wind no make much 
trouble for us,” he prom- 
ised. “From de _ south, 
sure. Nearly all broken 
by Agate Island, where 
we go today to ketch 
more of dem _ beeg 
fellers.” 

When we started 
around the little point at 
the entrance of Squaw 
Harbor, the good-look- 
ing Ojibway informed 
me that he expected me 
to have much success. 
Liberality with numbers 
would be more in order, 
yet rigidly adhering to 
the limit, as the launch 
was coming out that day 
with some who surely 
(Continued on page 82) 
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I got all the thrills that go with a new venture and far more spills than fall to the lot of the beginner of today 


he Sportsman’s Snowshoes 
By W. Dustin White 


* ALL the consider- 
able collection of fire- 
arms, fishing tackle, 
glasses, water craft, 
and camping equip- 
ment that seem to me essential 
to my proper enjoyment of my 
days out of doors, there is no 
one article that has proved of 
more value than my snowshoes. 
The snowshoes have not only 
afforded snowshoeing, which is 
a very good sport in itself, but, 
by making the whole of the 
winter woods easily accessible, 
they have permitted a pretty 
nearly year-round use of the 
rest of the equipment. 

So essential do my snowshoes seem to the pursuit of win- 
ter holidays, that I often wonder how I ever passed the cold 
season before I began using them, for it is a fact that only 
within comparatively recent years has the snowshoe been 
used in the field of sport and recreation. Created by the 
North American Indians, snowshoes were in use on this 
continent when the white man arrived but, like many 
another item of Indian origin, they did not become pop- 
ular until an excess of supercivilization had driven us to 
an appreciation of the charms of the simple life of the 
red men. 

True, snowshoes had been in more or less constant use 
down through the years, but only by those whose work made 
them necessary. In fact, there had been a pair in my own 
home since my earliest recollections—a pair that had been 
used for gathering sap in the maple sugar woods. But so 
infrequent was the use of snowshoes, even in the rather 
remote Vermont village where I lived, that up to the time 
when I first began snowshoeing, at the age of twenty years 
or thereabouts, I had never even seen a person walking on 
the webbed shoes. 





cameras, 


A later experience on the soft, damp snows of 
the April sugar bush gave me the reason why those 





Using snowshoes and a toboggan to haul in the 
supply of camp wood 


who had been obliged to use 
the webs under such conditions 
did not take to them for pleas- 
ure. The late spring snows 
were very soft and wet, and not 
only let one sink to considerable 
depth, but also sagged the web- 
bing badly, while the sap yoke 
across the shoulders and the big 
pail of sticky liquid in either 
hand served as an incentive to 
careful walking, but did not aid 
in keeping the balance. But 
previous to these experiences | 
had been tramping the smooth, 
firm snows of midwinter and 
knew the joys of good snow- 
shoeing. 

3eing the local pioneer on the snowshoe trails was not 
without its advantages and disadvantages. I couldn’t benefit 
from the experiences of others, nor did I have the light and 
correctly proportioned shoes that are now available. Snow- 
shoe sandals were then unknown, and I did a good deal of 
experimenting with thongs and methods of tying before 
finding a satisfactory hitch. On the other hand, I got all 
the thrills that go with a new venture, and far more than 
the number of spills that are the lot of the beginner today. 


VEN when I began snowshoeing in earnest, I did not 

begin to sense the possibilities that the snowshoes were 
about to open up. For a time, just the snowshoeing was 
sufficiently absorbing. My first shoes were heavy and broad 
and perfectly flat at the toe. I had to learn to swing the 
foot out so that the broad part of the shoe would clear the 
ankle of the other foot, and to step far enough so that the 
wide part of the forward shoe would come well past the 
toe of its mate. I soon found that it would not do to stop 
with the shoes overlapping, and then start off with the under 
foot. I also discovered that an ordinary step backward was 


quite sure to bury the tail of the shoe and let me down on 
the back of my head and shoulders in the soft but cold snow. 
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I found I could use the 
bear-paw shoes comfort- 
ably and easily in thick 
Stubs and unseen snags were brush 


forever tripping me, while a 
barbed wire fence or a big blow-down presented an almost 
insurmountable obstacle. For a time these things required 
all my attention, but when I began to get familiar with the 
shoes, and shoeing became more or less automatic, I 
began to awaken to the beauties of the woods in their 
white robes. 

Next I took to following the trails of the wild creatures 
that were to be found in the woods. From them I gleaned 
many facts that not only proved interesting at the time, but 
also gave me a knowledge of the life and habits of the birds 
and animals that turned out to be valuable on my hunting 
trips later on. These tracks 
and trails, too, gave me a new 
understanding of conditions 
and some new ideas regarding 
conservation and vermin con- 
trol. 

For instance, foxes were 
very abundant at that time, 
and in studying their trails | 
soon found that they were 
taking a considerable toll of 
small bird and animal life. 
This created a desire for fox 
hunting, so I got a hound. 
While she would follow the 
twisting trail of Sir Reynard, 
[ would tramp about on my 
snowshoes and try to intercept 
the run and shoot the fox as 
she would drive it past. 

For this kind of work, 
which necessitated a lot of 
straightaway tramping 
through open fields and across 
high pasture hills, I found 
that the snowshoes I had were 
hardly the thing. They were 
heavier than necessary and, 
being wide, made it necessary 
to straddle quite a bit at each 
step, which on long hikes be- 
came tiresome. So I got an- 





Three different types 
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Inset—A Labrador e£gg-tail shoe 
compared with the writer’s horse 
collar. Notice difference in ribbing 


of snowshoes. 
collar at right, the long narrow model used for 
straightaway work, and a ladies’ shoe at the left 









Winter camping trips 

seemed desirable and 

the snowshoes made 
them possible 


these of 
extreme—being 
long and narrow and light in weight. They had an abrupt 
turnup at the toe, which lessened the danger of catch- 
ing under looped branches or stiff crusts and tripping me and 
throwing me forward. With these shoes, and a pair of 
sandals made for me by a local harness maker who had 
gotten the design from an old Indian years before, I was 
able to make wonderfully good time. In fact, I soon found 
that I was making even better time than I had made over the 
same trails on bare ground. If I tramped over to a certain 
abandoned farm, a trip that in summer or early fall would 
take an hour and a quarter, I found that I was doing it on 
the webs in an even hour. At 
first this seemed impossible, 
but a few tests proved it to be 
true. 

You see the snow smooths 
up things wonderfully, fills up 
little holes, covers rocks and 
even brush piles and 

low-growing bushes, thus 

making easy going. On the 

way there were a couple little 

swamps that necessitated de- 

tours in the summer, but [ 
could pass right over them in 
the winter. Then, too, the snow- 
shoes gait, which takes the wide 
part of one shoe well past the 
toe of its mate, is necessarily a 
long stride, and eats up distance 
rapidly. 

For a time I thought that these 
long shoes were the ideal thing, 
and so long as I just hunted 
foxes with the hound they were, 
but if the old dog happened to 
lose the trail, and I wanted to 
follow along and help her puzzle 
it out, then I found them too long. 
They were hard to manipulate 
in thick-growing bushes, and 
the tails were apt to get crossed 
when (Continued on page 87) 


other pair of shoes 
the opposite 





logs, 


The horse 
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III. Burrato REVENGE 
4¥OST men who have 
§ hunted the_ buffalo 
are aware of his 
G habit of doubling on 
his tracks when wounded, and 
charging unexpectedly from 
cover. Many—even some old 
residents of Africa—seem to 
think that the whole herd is 
likely to charge the disturber 
of its peace. 

This is not so. Even the 
most valiant of old bulls—if 
unwounded—will usually seek 
safety in flight. Pain, most 
generally, seems to incite re- 
vengeful feelings, and usually 
only the wounded beast deals 
in ambuscades. Yet I once 
saw one forsake the herd and return on his tracks when 
unwounded. He appeared to ambush himself instinctively, 
and I wondered if in the first instance this habit had not 
developed by accident, and become rooted by example and 
experience. This is what .happened. 

[ was spooring the fresh tracks of a large herd early one 
morning, and had just located them lying and standing 
around in an open glade, when a young cow bellowed, and 
without warning the whole herd started toward me. I did 
not wait to ascertain the cause, but grabbed the limb of a 
tree and hauled myself up out of harm’s way, my two boys 
doing the same. : 

As the mob plunged along beneath us, I noticed in the 
rear a young cow with two arrows depending from her 
neck, and beside her galloped a bull about two or three 
years old. The arrows indicated Bushman hunters. This 
was evidently the cow which had bellowed, and both that 
and the subsequent flight were explained. Remembering 
the Bushman habit of poisoning their arrow tips, I reckoned 
the cow was doomed. We then descended the tree. 

We had barely reached the ground, when, sure enough, 








Hunter and native viewing a fallen buffalo. Photo by courtesy of Ralph G. Packard 





Natives acclaiming the prowess of the hunters. 
Photo by courtesy of Ralph G. Packard 





attles of the African ungle 
By W. S. Chadwick 


two small brown figures, 
clutching bows and spears, ap- 
peared, running strongly after 
the herd. Seeing us, they 
stopped, and through one of 
my natives, who understood a 
little of their queer lingo, said 
that, if I would follow the cow 
with them, they would after- 
wards hunt with me for a 
while. Knowing that no finer 
hunters than these existed, I 
readily agreed, and we set off 
at an easier pace. 

Within a mile, we saw from 
the cow’s erratic tracks and 
shorter stride that the poison 
was having its effect. Soon 
afterwards her tracks were 
overlying those of the bull, 
showing that he had gone ahead. We had gone about 
3 miles when the leading Bushman halted and pointed 
ahead, and there, in a small, open space, lay the cow, 
apparently dead. 


HE Bushman drew his knife and raced joyously for- 

ward; but as he stooped over the cow there came a 
furious snort, a crash of bush, and from a clump of ever- 
greens ahead dashed the young bull, with lowered head 
and eyes gleaming with rage. The Bushman turned and 
raced for a tree, but as he reached it the bull’s head took 
him between the shoulders and dashed him against it, so 
that he fell like a smashed fly from a wall. 

My rifle spoke at the same instant, but the bull was too 
busy ripping at the remains with his horns to notice my 
bullets. He received three of them through heart and 
lungs before he collapsed silently upon the remains of his 
victim. We found afterwards that he had followed the 
herd a mile beyond that point, and had then turned back 
to look for the cow. He must have seen our approach, and 
promptly turned a futile love quest into one that proved 
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productive of both death and revenge. 

The other day I read of a battle be- 
tween a lion and a buffalo in which each * 
killed the other. The buffalo was said to 
be a particularly fine specimen in full 
vigor; and, frankly, I do not believe it. 
‘The same writer also told of four bulls 
exposing their heads one after another at 
the same spot, and being killed by a lady 
with four successive shots, under the im- 
pression that she was firing at one bull, 
which adds to my skepticism. Because 
the latter story, in other and varied forms, 
has been going the rounds these past 
twenty years! 


Bur the principal grounds for my dis- 

belief regarding the lion’s ability to 
kill any.mature and virile bull, single- 
handed, is a fight I once saw between the 
two species. My experience then amply 
confirmed that of the late Captain Cotton 
Oswell, and others who have been lucky 
enough to witness such a spectacle. It 
was as follows: 

Late one afternoon I was following 
some eland spoor, when a succession of 
harsh snarls, thuds, and deep grunts came 
from the bush about 200 yards away. 
Approaching cautiously to investigate the 
source, I came upon a curious and thrill- 
ing scene. A huge buffalo bull, so old 
that his scarred hide was almost destitute 
of hair, was struggling to dislodge a pair 
of male lions which clung firmly to his 
mighty shoulders. One was full-grown, 
and the other nearly so. The pair prob- 
ably weighed 800 pounds or more, and the 
younger of the two was clinging with all 
four paws, while the other had his hind 
feet on the ground. 

As I watched them striving desperately 
to fix their teeth in the bull’s neck, he 
swung his great head from side to side, 
and struck them alternately with his mas- 
sive horns. Each blow brought a grunt 
from the recipient, and a visibly desperate 
effort to maintain their hold on the tough 
hide. Then suddenly the old fellow broke away, dashed 
straight at a tree, swerved to miss it by inches, and in a 
moment the lion on his back was swept from his hold, and 
lay with the wind and fight knocked out of him. 

Propping with his forefeet to stop his impetus, the bull 
whirled round swiftly, and faced the bigger lion with low- 
ered head as he crouched to spring. As he left the ground 
the bull jumped aside with an agility amazing in such a 
mighty bulk, and next instant thundered down on the lion 
he had first dislodged. That bewildered animal had re- 
gained his feet and decided to attack. He sprang as the 
bull came, but too late. A thud, an upward toss of the 
shaggy head, and the yellow body hurtled through the air 
to fall behind the bull as he tyrned to meet the big lion. 

The latter had whirled like lightning after missing his 
spring, made a short rush, and sprang as the bull turned. 
He landed well on the withers, and sank teeth and claws 
firmly into the massive neck. The old bull was already 
bleeding freely from many wounds, and nothing but the 
toughness of his hide, and the strength and girth of his 
neck, saved him. Time after time a great forepaw flashed 
out to seize his muzzle, and each time the great head swung 
away to try to strike the terror on his shoulders. How 
long this would have lasted is hard to say; but I feel cer- 
tain that the old warrior would have dislodged the lion 
long before he could do vital injury. 

Seeing, however, that the lion he had tossed had re- 
vained his feet, and was about to take another hand in the 
game, I shot the lion on his back, and, as the other hesi- 
tated, IT gave him his quietus also. My reward was an 
instant charge from the old glutton of a bull, which I only 
avoided by jumping behind a tree. As he turned for a 
iurther effort I got him behind the shoulder and brought 
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A close-up of a dead buffalo. 
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him down. I apologized to the remains of the grand old 
fellow, and consoled myself with the reflection that at his 
age life could only be a repetition of such attacks until he 
fell at last. But the fight he put up convinced me that no 
single lion could ever conquer one of the breed in full 
health and vigor. 

An incident I afterwards observed seemed to show that 
lions themselves accept the fact, and seldom try. The sun 
was already setting when I saw a large herd of buffaloes 
in the open, a couple of miles from my hunting camp. I 
crept swiftly toward them. Suddenly the herd rushed to- 
gether and bunched. On the outer fringe savage bellows 
broke forth, and a stamping of hoofs, as the bulls ranged 
themselves on guard. 


MAY add that when sorely wounded I have never heard 

a buffalo bull give tongue. He fights and dies in grim 
and impressive silence. The voice I heard was the voice 
of challenge, and, knowing that I had not caused it, I looked 
for the reason. It was not far to seek. There on the edge 
of the bush—about 200 yards from the herd—two great 
lions gazed speculatively at the mob, while crouched flat 
to earth behind them lay four others. I decided to watch for 
a while, though privately resolving to be in camp by dark. 

Presently the two lions turned and trotted swiftly and 
stealthily on a detour to the farther side of the herd, leav- 
ing their comrades lying flat and motionless. Arrived on 
the farther side they gave tongue in deep, majestic tones, 
that seemed to make even the falling shadows tremble. 
But in vain. So far from stampeding, the bulls merely 


raised their shaggy heads and looked at the lions; then 
actually went on grazing! 
and calves could be seen feeding 


Within the circle, too, cows 
(Continued on page 81) 
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SS I HEN it comes to thrills, tiger shooting, from a frail 

ground boma, probably heads the list, but recently 
[ have experienced an even more delightful one— 
: fighting giant muskies on light tackle. 

In hunting big game, the real suspense ends when the 
trigger is pressed. In muskellunge fishing, the “setting” of 
the hook is only the beginning of the fun. 

Piscatorially, I have tried them all, from the tiny brook 
trout to Gargantuan swordfish and Tampico tarpon, but I 
know of no fish more worthy of the angler’s steel than a 
battle-scarred old Canadian musky. Pound for pound, they 
are the gamiest fish that swim. To them, fear is an utter 
stranger. I have had a 4-footer lie perfectly still, like a 
sunken railway tie, and pay no attention whatever to two 
excited and panting fishermen who were plying him with 
every succulent “dainty” in a well-filled steamer-trunk tackle 
box. We once saw a rusty old 40-pounder feeding in the 
shallow water of a reedy bay. With motor off, our guide 
quietly paddled in and out of the stronghold for nearly an 
hour, while his two ambitious passengers religiously ham- 
mered every square yard of the water with baits of every 
conceivable sort. Not a rise. And then, just as we were about 
to leave, a choking exclamation from Knute Halverson, a 
prince of Canadian guides, “My God, look!” Just back of 
the boat, curiously eying the bright metal propeller of the 
little freeboard motor, languidly came a huge, shovel-nosed, 
bristly toothed old monster, fully 6 inches across the shoul- 
ders, and nearly 5 feet long! MHysterically, we trailed gold 
and nickel-plated spoons, and numerous other fancy, Christ- 
mas tree ornaments of various sorts, directly in front of his 
chin. We even tried to snag him with a gaff, but he simply 
dropped back, out of range, and finally departed, as coolly 
and unhurriedly as he had come. 

I have fished a great deal for muskellunge, in Minnesota, 
where they are extremely scarce; in Wisconsin, where they 
do not run very large; and in various parts of Ontario and 
Manitoba. 

Four years ago, a small party of us spent our vacation 
on a canoe trip in and around Rainy Lake. With Billy Mc- 
Donald as cicerone and guide, we put in a wonderful fort- 
night, but not a single musky did we encounter. 

The next year, Frank Hodges, a noted sportsman, my 
son, Dick, and I went to Flag Island, on the west coast 
of Lake of the Woods. Charlie Fernstrom was our host 
that vear, a mighty angler, and a most likable man. 

In 1928, Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the University of 
Kansas, Dr. E. L. Bagby, of Supply, Okla., Dick, and 





Three eminent educators at play: President Walter E. Jessup, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Chancellor E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas, and 
President L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota 


ntario Miudkies ‘ 


By Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Below—Denis Cha- 
bot shows us how 
big the muskies 
Srow to be around 
his camp 


I fished out of another Lake of the Woods resort, on 
the east side of the lake. Dr. Bagby, who had never be- 
fore met a musky, had beginner’s luck, and caught two 
finé ones—a 36 and a 30-pounder—but the rest of us got 
only mediocre fish. We liked the east side water, how- 
ever, and decided to try it again another year. 

In 1929, Dick and I were in Africa, but early this last 
year I began to look around for a suitable vacation spot. 
My son was tied down with hospital duties, but Dr. 
Lindley loaned me his fine son, Stanley, an instructor in 
psychology at Yale, for a fishing partner, and promised 
to join us later, and bring some other friends with him. 

It was in April that I first heard of Denis Chabot, who 
has a camp near Emo. Emo is a village located about 
midway between Fort Frances and Rainy River, and can 
be reached in twenty hours, without change of cars, from 
Chicago. I wrote Chabot. Both he and his charming 
wife are indefatigable anglers themselves. She is the 
better fisherman of the two, but that does not deter the 
inimitable Denis. It only spurs him on to greater efforts. 
One can plainly see that he some day hopes to rival her 
as a record breaker. 


TANLEY LINDLEY and I reached Emo on August 

16, and a few hours later were at the camp. We 
quickly learned that, as usual, the water was _ heavily 
covered with “bloom,” and that the fish, particularly the 
larger ones, were shedding their teeth. With me it is 
ever thus. But Denis had warned me beforehand. The 
early weeks of July and the later ones of September are 
the best, and I had come, despite his warning, for August 
is the only vacation time at my disposal. 

Stanley drew Roy Waldenberger for guide, and Mr. 
Chabot had been so kind as to secure for me Knute 
Halverson, one of the most skilled and experienced of 
muskellunge fishermen. 

Pickerel were numerous, and frequently ran large, 
from 12 to 20 pounds, but we were out for musky, and 
everything else was promptly returned, unharmed, to 
the water. 

Almost from the first, Stanley and Roy encountered 
large fish, every day. While they were unlucky in land- 
ing them, they saw (and felt) at least twenty during our 
fortnight at Chabot’s. 


I was not so fortunate. During the entire period I 


had but five strikes, one of these being from a peppy 
little 10-pounder. 
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It was very warm, and on 
the third day Knute and I de- 
cided to lay off, from 2 to 6, 
and fish again after dinner. 
That evening, in a narrow 
channel between two _ rocky 
islands, and not more than a 
mile from camp, I got a tre- 
mendous strike, on a red and 
white plug, a musky “pikie” 
minnow. It was 8 p. m. and 
almost dark. I set the hooks 
until my 5-ounce, one-piece 
Heddon bamboo rod was al- 
most a true arc, and then kept 
the big fellow under a 15- 
pound strain when he shot out 
of the water. 

He came up, then down, 
down, down, the line leaving 
my reel spool in a series of 
short, asthmatic jerks against 
the tightly held thumb. The 
tension was too much for him, 
and he again started up, then 
changed his mind, and endeav- 
ored to run under the canoe. 
3ut the water was free from 
vegetation, and Knute handles 
a canoe as a dancing master 
handles his feet. 
was ours! The taxidermist 


my strikes for a whole week. 


N THE fourth day, Chancellor Lindley and President 

L. D. Coffman of the University of Minnesota arrived, 
and the four of us decided to take a long canoe trip. To 
an angler, the grass in the field just across the fence always 
looks a little bit more luxuriant and appetizing. 
In five days we covered nearly 300 
During 


we made a mistake. 


miles of water, and did not catch a single musky. 
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that same period, our friends at Camp 
Chabot brought in two big fish, and los’ 


half a dozen more. But we h 
derful time at Taylor’s Point, 
Turtle Lake, and Whitefish, 


ad a won 
Miles Bay 
and, while 


we yearned for a record muskellunge, we 


shall always have fond memor 
canoe and camping trip. 


ies of that 


On our return home, we found that 


the fifth and last member of 
President Walter E. Jessup, o 
versity of Iowa, had arrived. 


our party, 
f the Uni- 
Dr. Jessup 


is not only an eminent university presi- 
dent, but an angler of note, and a me- 


Sie 


put his 


As usual 


The chateau on Denis Chabot Island in the Rainy 


River Region 


A few more swift, erratic runs, and he 
who mounted him 
weight at 37 pounds, and he actually did weigh 34. 

Early the next morning, in a near-by rush-grown bay, 
I snagged another beauty, a 30-pounder, and that ended 




















Above—Walter C. 

Gordon, Jr. exhibits 

Dr. Sutton’s prize 
fish 


Left—Dr.Sutton 
and his guide, 
Knute Halverson, 
proudly exhibit 
their two first fish 















































Knute Halverson 
releasing a nice 
northern piketobe 
“caught again 
some other day’’ 


chanical genius as well, and he had 
brought with him a Tom Thumb 
tackle box which aroused the envy 
of every man who saw it. Knute 
called it the toothpick kit. It would 
have made an admirable jewel case. 

Of all our party, I think Dr. Coff- 
man was the most industrious. 
Dick, my son, once estimated that 
a conscientious musky fisherman made 
1,100 casts a day. President Coffman 
bettered the average by at least 50 
per cent. 

Despite his strenuous and skillful 
efforts, the big fellows absolutely 
ignored him, from start to finish. I 
suspect that they were just a bit 
peeved that so prominent a Minne- 
sota educator should have come all 
the way to Canada after a fish. 

At various times, on the Lake of 
the Woods, I have had good results 
following the use of plain No. 12 
spoons, with treble, feathered hooks, 
or with brown bucktails. Denis Chabot 
is a great believer in red bucktails, but as he 
caught only one fish, and that a small and 
somewhat strabismic 28-pounder, during our 
entire stay, I fear that he selects the bouquets 
of scarlet horsehair because they are pretty, 





‘and not because they might attract a fish. I 


noticed that when (Continued on page 80) 
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Many a rabbit would 
have lain unclaimed 
in the swamps or 
briers but for Joe 


LL shot to pieces! The hunting, I mean. At least 
that is what I thought two years ago, when, due 
to the open season on deer, the Palisades Interstate 

% Park Commission closed their Rockland County 
(N. Y.) section along with the rest of the park. Yes, I 
‘thought the hunting was all shot to pieces. But it wasn’t. 

For a fact, I have never had better hunting nor more fun 
at it than I have had since I was forced out of my old 
stamping grounds. 

We hunters are a funny bunch. The moment anything 
happens to upset our plans or force us to leave our habitual 
haunts, a dense fog of gloom settles over our reasoning 
powers, and we are convinced that the world is all wrong. 
That is especially true when those haunts contain our favor- 
ite game covers. For some reason we can not look upon the 
changed conditions as a blessing. In a great many cases, 
however, if we will face the conditions as sportsmen, we will 
find that blessing. 

The trouble is that to a great extent we are all guided 
by habit. We hate to get out of the old rut and break a new 
road over the hill into the next valley. It’s a fact that the 
average hunter has so few days in which to hunt that he can 
not, or, rather, he thinks he can not, take the time to leave 
his favorite covers to look for new hunting grounds. Because 
of this, he misses one of the real thrills in hunting—the thrill 
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Wuat OnE Man Dip WHEN HIs 
HuntiInG GROUNDS WERE POSTED 


By 
Fred T. Everett 


Sketches by the Author 


of the unknown and the unexpected, which at some 
time the exploring hunter is bound to stumble upon. 

After the kick that I got out of my first day of 
hunting last fall, I am converted, body and soul, to 
that exclusive fraternity of exploring hunt- 
ers. I have taken a solemn vow to-go “jest 
0. o’er the hill” at least once every season. On 
i that first day Dad and I got two big thrills 


- J —one of them almost unbelievable ! 
We had planned an early start, expecting 
it to begin the hunt at daybreak. Dad was up 


when I got down to his house in the wee 

hours of the morning. In fact, he had been 

up for two or three hours. Most of us are 

that way—it seems impossible to get to 

sleep or stay that way the night before the 
first hunt. I know that I was ready to get up long 
before the time set. Dad had breakfast on, the 
table, and I suspicion that he had sampled a cup or 
two of coffee before I got there. 

The big day had begun—the long wait was over. 
We were headed into the next county to a friend’s 
farm that we had hunted the year before. All 
around his farm the land was posted, but he had 
grounds big enough for a day’s hunt. It was the 
only place we knew that seemed at all worth trying on this 
important day. 

A drive of about 50 miles and we were there, a little 
ahead of daybreak. Then the universe collapsed on all our 
hopes and expectations for a glorious day. The hunting 
privileges of the farm had been leased, and it was heavily 
posted! What an awful feeling it was to find that our only 
oasis in the desert of posted land had also dried up. No 
doubt you have experienced something like that. It’s a 
terrible feeling that hits the pit of your stomach, and gloom 
descends over you like a heavy fog. It looked as though 
our day was completely ruined—we had no other place to go. 


pD'? we look upon this as a blessing? Would you? Em- 
phatically no, we did not! We are human. But now I 
say—blessings on that posted farm. 

With heavy hearts we stopped to have a chat with the 
farmer. We had no hopes, but still he might know of 
some place not too far away, where we could go and at least 
give the dog a run or two. His remarks didn’t cheer us 
very much, but we decided to follow his directions. We were 
like the proverbial drowning man grasping the straw. The 
farmer had said, “Jest o’er the hill, thar, yuh’ll find a dirt 
road which’ll take yuh to some woods where I us’t tuh hunt 
some yars afore. Us’t tuh be perty good, yuh might give 
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chat thar a try.” 
thar a try.” 

We found the dirt road easily enough, but it was some 
time before we came to the spot which looked like the place 
the farmer had mentioned in particular. We passed some 
places that appeared to be likely cover for rabbit and pheas- 
ant, maybe woodcock and squirrels too. Our hearts began 
to be a little lighter—it was good-looking country—better 
than the farm. The question was, would we be allowed to 
hunt it, and, if so, was there any game there? 

After finding a place where we could drive the car off the 


So we went “jest o’er the hill to give that 
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This great old world 
of ours had taken on 
a rosier hue 


road, we parked, put our guns together, and headed for the 
woods. 

It wasn’t posted ! 

3ut the woods turned out to be only a grove, with all 
anderbrush cleared out. It looked like a picnic grounds, 
nly it was clean. Surely there could be no hunting here 
-there was no cover. 
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Alongside of this grove, however, there was a field such 
as all rabbit hunters love. It was overgrown with grass and 
weeds, with here and there a partly bare spot. Around the 
edges were tumble-down stone walls, mostly hidden by 
briers. These briers were quite thick next to the grove, 
forming a natural partition between the field and trees. 
Out in the field were more tarzgles of briers, not too big, 
but ideal cover for Mrs. Cottontail and her family. To top 
this off, one corner of the lot contained a group of thorn 
trees, while others were to be seen here and there overhang- 
ing the weeds and briers. 

Beyond this field was an old orchard, neglected and over- 
grown with weeds and tall grass, the old stone walls around 
it also partially covered with berry bushes. On the half- 
dead trees a few apples were still clinging. It didn’t take 
much of an imagination to picture the frostbitten apples 
lying on the ground under the trees. There they must be in 
the trampled grass of the runways, some half eaten, others 
just nibbled in a dainty sort of way, by the contented bun- 
nies. One can’t blame the rabbits, either. Remember how 
tempting it is to slip a few of those late apples into your 
coat and nibble on them yourself during the day? 

Well, what can you say when you come upon such an ideal 
setting as that? Here was the beginning of thrill No. 1— 
about 6 acres or more to start on. If, at the time, we had 
realized that this place joined another which included a big 
woods and an accessible swamp, the thrill would have been 
too much for us. 


HIS great old world of ours had taken on a rosier hue. 

We loaded up our guns. Dad sticks to his old 12 gauge, 
but for years I have favored the smaller gun. During the last 
ten years no other gun has been able to take the place of my 
little 16 gauge. I mention the difference in our guns because 
it plays a part in this day’s experiences. I got a box of shells 
free and a good laugh on Dad. 

By mutual agreement, Dad was to go part way through 
the grove, for about 25 yards, and then turn left into the 
overgrown field, while I was to break through the briers and 
work the edge of the field, going directly away from the 
grove. This had the advantage of keeping Dad in the 
center of things, and let me do most of the extra tramping. 
Little black Joe, the tenor hound, had plans of his own and 
was already in the briers. 

I turned to follow Joe, and was just entering the field 
when—"‘Bangity roar!” It was Dad, of course. He had not 
taken more than 5 steps when right out there in that open 
grove a miracle had happened. No, two miracles! 

First, all the time that we had stood there talking 
and loading our guns, a lowly clump of grass had 
been sitting beside us, right out in the open, not over 
10 feet away. It was a very lowly clump. We did 

not give it a second glance, nor a first one, 
either, that we can recall. We were getting 
too much of a thrill out of the prospects 
ahead of us to waste time on a mere wisp 
of grass. We know better now, for that 
ia hunk of sod turned into a bounding, fleeing 
y rabbit. From now on, although I may not 
_—— shoot at every clump of grass I see, you can 
ae bet that it will (Continued on page 75) 
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Double-barreled shotgun with barrels shortened and fore end removed. A typical gang weapon 


he Anti-P istol Bogey 


By Calvin Goddard 











AY HEN I was an adoles- 
Ys cent youth, around 1905 


owning a revolver and possessed 
of $1.65 could send a money order 


Editorial Note:—The author of this important article 
(which is reprinted by permission from the American 
Journal of Police Science) is Director of the Scientific 
Crime Detection Laboratory, and Professor of Police 


V 
, BA or so, any youngster 
(or — desirous of Science on the Law Faculty at Northwestern 


University. ture.” 


that a case involving $20,000 
would receive scant space in the 
newspapers, unless accompanied 
by murder or some unusual fea- 


In the era when there was 











to most any of the well-known 

mail order houses, and shortly 

have delivered to him a nice, shiny, new .22, .32, or .38 
caliber solid frame weapon, sturdy and substantial, if not 
of especially high quality. Or, in case the owner of the 
local hardware store was willing to wink a little at his age, 
and estimate it at twenty-one or better, the same gun could 
be had, at slightly increased price, right in his home town. 
At that period, a single American factory, producing arms 
of this type, used to turn out 800 a day. 

Where are the headlines telling us of the bank stick-ups, 
the gang murders, the rum killings, the crimes passionelles 
of those days? In vain we scan the back files of con- 
temporary newspapers and magazines. There weren’t any. 
Or when there were, they were so startling, so unusual, that 
they furnished a topic of conversation for the whole nation 
over a period of weeks or months. Witness the following 
quotation from a pamphlet published in 1924 by one of our 
largest surety companies: 

“Early in 1918, a policyholder of this company was the 
victim of one of the boldest daylight robberies which had 
occurred up to that time. Less than $20,000 was taken, 
but few newspapers failed to make a feature story of the 
incident and of the subsequent pursuit and capture of the 
bandits. We embodied the story in a little pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘The Last Crime and Capture of the Lewis Gang,’ 
which was read with interest not only by bankers, but also 
by many others. 

“Similar crimes today are of such alarming frequency 


practically no restriction over the 
production, sale, ownership, or 
use of lethal weapons (which, of course, antedated 1918 by 
some years), crime, as we know it today, did not exist. Let 
that sink in for a while. 

During the summer of 1929, I visited thirteen European 
countries, studying police systems. In so far as I was able, 
I gathered information on regulations governing the pur- 
chase and ownership of small arms—especially pistols an:| 
revolvers—and the incidence of crimes of violence. 


N BUT one of the countries visited (Switzerland) was 

there no restrictive legislation to curb the general anc 
promiscuous use of firearms of any and all kinds. Indeed, 
there every adult, able-bodied male is required by law to 
possess, and be proficient in the use of, a military rifle. Ii, 
in addition, he has a revolver or two, or a dozen if he 
wishes, so much the better. No license is required for 
carrying a concealed weapon on the person. I collecte: 
what I could of crime statistics as I went about, and these 
indicated that in no country of Europe, save possibly Eng- 
land, are crimes of violence so few as they are in Switzer- 
land! Let that sink in, too. 

In the United States, for the past two decades, there has 
been a constantly increasing hue and cry against the 
“menace of the pistol!” State after state has enacted leg- 
islation restricting the sale, ownership, and use of this 
weapon, so that, where once it was as common an article 
i household furniture as the frying pan, it has now fallen 




















Another gang favorite. Automatic shotgun with sawed-off barrel 
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to such low estate that the few repu- r 
table citizens who still possess them 
must go through a third degree to se- 


cure a purchase license, another to 
transport them on their persons, and 
a third to engage in the practice neces- 
sary to perfect themselves in their use. 


HE net effect is that, as the result 

of the combined efforts of a group 
of persons who have fastened upon the 
pistol as the root of all crime, this 
erstwhile honorable weapon has become 
an outcast, hunted to its lair by a pack 
of ravening uplifters, and, once cap- 
tured, smashed to bits with sledge on 
anvil, or consigned to the depth of lake 
or ocean as an unspeakable instrument 
which is to be destroyed at all costs, 
and without benefit of clergy. 

Has anything occurred, since 1905, to 
alter the innate qualities of the pistol 














and revolver? Have the spirits that 
lurk within these mechanical instru- 
ments of precision suddenly developed 
a malevolent character which has turned 
them into agents of death and destruction, rather than the 
means of enjoying a healthful sport and safeguarding the 
one possession which, once robbed of, we can never replace 
—namely, our lives? Scarcely. But a carefully built up 
propaganda has succeeded in convincing the majority of our 
citizens that weapons of this character are the instruments 
of the Evil One, and that the only way to lessen crime is 
to reduce the use of such weapons to a minimum, with 
their ultimate abolition as the real object of the crusade. 
Whence did this misleading propaganda arise, and why? 
lt requires no deep study 
to establish the fact that the 


Thompson submachine gun, chambered for .45 caliber automatic pistol cartridge, 
with the various magazines adapted to it. 


Designed for police work, but often em- 
ployed by gangsters 


Ridiculous, of course, yet the train of thought is identical. 
“Bosh,” says the anti-gun zealot, “the automobile is an in- 
strument of progress, it brings us health and wealth and 
long life when properly used. But the revolver is made 
for killing, and for nothing else. It has no saving grace, 
nothing to recommend it.” 

Who says so? Why, the reformer of course. And what 
does the reformer know of the varied applications and uses 
of the revolver? Why, nothing of course. That’s not his 


business. ‘“Wouldn’t pick one up any more than I would a 
rattlesnake,” he says. 
“Deadly, vicious things, 
what do I want to know 





average would-be reformer 
looks only upon the surface 
of the situation which he 
undertakes to improve, 
fastens upon some salient 
feature which attracts his 
eye, decides that, if this be 
eliminated, all will be well 
and mankind freed of a ter- 








about them? I know they 
kill, that’s enough.” (Find 
me five men in the United 
States who are sufficiently 
familiar with a revolver to 
make scores of ninety or 
over consistently on the 
standard American revolver 








rible incubus, and proceeds 


without any undue delay 

to undertake this elimina- 

tion, root and branch. His logic works as follows: 
Here is a dead man. Here is the gun that killed him. 


Had this gun not existed, he would be alive today. Abolish 
guns, and we abolish their effects. 
Excellent. Equally good when applied to the automobile. 
Some 30,000 lives are snuffed out annually, in the United 
alone, because the automobile exists. Were it 
abolished, these thousands of valuable lives would not be 
sacrificed. Hurrah, let’s go, away with the motor car. Let’s 
back to the good old days, and live longer, if more slowly. 


States 


A third type of sawed-cff shotgun. 
concealable beneath the clothing. 





target at 20 yards, who ad- 
vocate stringent arms leg- 
islation, and [ will retract 
all I say here. Five men in 120,000,000—that’s all.) 

But the voice of the reformer rings loud in the land. 
He must save the world from destruction at the hands of 
the pistol. He demands legislation to suppress the evil. 
And his representatives, in state legislatures and in the Con- 
gress of the United States, execute his orders. 

To neutralize the doctrines of the anti-firearms enthusiast, 
we have the voice of those who indulge in rifle and pistol 
shooting as a sport, some for the sporting interest alone, 
and some because they feel that (Continued on page 84) 


This one is readily 




















scene. 


Left—Revolver, property of Frank Guzenbur§é, killed in the Valentine Day massacre, the only weapon found at the 
Right—German Luger, with thirty-two-shot magazine 
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Mallards coming in to the decoys 








HAD known Owen for 
some years, not a very 
intimate acquaintance to 
Mel be sure, but an acquaint- 
ance nevertheless. We passed each 
other frequently on the street, and 
had served together on various 
civic committees. He was a pleas- 
ant sort of a fellow and generally 
regarded asa “oood egg.” He was 
one of those rare men who have a 
faculty of getting a great deal ac- 
complished and yet who never seem 
unduly rushed or hurried. At the 
moment he was struggling with a 
piece of leatheroid steak, forming 
part of a nationally known restau- 
rateur’s offering to a committee of 
city-conscious New Orleans busi- 
ness men. There was some discus- 
sion at our table over the propri- 
etor’s habit of serving an abomina- 
ble meal to luncheon clubs and other organized bodies, while 
he regaled his tourist trade with savory epicurean delights. 

Our discussion was just getting into full sway when a 
loud rapping from the gavel at the head table called the 
meeting to order. “Gentlemen,” said the chairman, in his 
best chairman’s manner, “we are very fortunate to have 
with us today a man well qualified to address us, a man who 
has made an outstanding success in his chosen line of en- 
deavor, a man, in fact, who is too well known to need an 
introduction!” And with a grandiloquent gesture, “Mr. 
er, er, Mr. Butler, the meeting is yours.” 

Mr. Butler showered us with compliments. He told us 
how glad he was to be able to address so representative 
a gathering of successful business men, how glad he was 
to enjoy the famous New Orleans cooking, what great strides 
and progress our city was making. He raved, he ranted, 
and, when he had finished, Owen leaned over and, taking a 
firm grip on my arm, said, “How would you like to escape 








The camp 


a 
ew Orleans to Cyeese 


i By Henry Belden 


this world of Babbitt and Babbit- 
tries? We could run down to my 
camp and shoot a few ducks.” 

“Why, I’d be delighted,” I re- 
plied, “but I never knew you were 
a hunter.” 

“Well,” said Owen, “I don’t sup- 
pose I am really a hunter, but | 
like to paddle a boat and wallow 
around in the marsh.” 

Owen had changed. No more was 
he a mere acquaintance, probably 
just a “good egg.” He was a duck 
hunter, a member of the clan, a friend. 

A 25-mile automobile drive the 
next afternoon brought us to a canal 
named for an English nobleman, 
traversing a country inhabited by 
Spanish trappers, and emptying into 
the French Lake Borgne. 

A trim hull and fast outboard 
brought us to Owen’s camp, a plain 
but comfortable little building, with plank sidings covered with 
roofing paper to keep out the wind. A wing at one side housed 
the Spanish keeper, his French wife, and American children. 


WEN and I needed no second call when summoned to 
dinner. And what a meal it was! A steaming court 
bouillon with generous chunks of delicious redfish in the 
rich brown gravy, rising like fertile islands in some tropic 
sea. A great dish of snowy rice, washed in cold water after 
cooking, and dried over live steam so each grain was soft, 
yet firm and independent from the next. A platter of snipe, 
tempting and brown, each with its bill very correctly thrust 
under the breast, and resting on toast already luscious with 
the succulent juices of the tasty birds. A creole stew of 
chicken rail and turnips, fresh from the keeper’s winter 
garden. Potatoes, fried crisp and brown, and great cups of 
steaming black coffee. 
A restful night under warm blankets, and next morning, 



























long before the first crack of dawn, we 
were poling and paddling our way 
through the marsh. We moved along 
silently enough and frequently, on round- 
ing a point or coming into some pond, 
would hear the roar of wings as ducks 
took to the air, startled at our approach. 
Shadowy forms darted by overhead, and 
twice we heard the ‘Hoot, hoot,” of the 
great horned owl, calling to startle some 


luckless creature into movement and 
detection. From high above us came the 


squawk of a grosbec, but, peering into 
the pre-dawn blackness, I was unable to 
see the night heron, which I knew was 
leisurely flying by on slowly flapping 


wings. 


AFTER setting out the decoys, Owen 
++ and I pushed our boat into a clump 
of grass growing on a point protruding 
like a peninsula into a little lagoon of 
shallow water. The grass made an excel- 
lent blind, and we were confident of good 
results, as the natural blind is nearly al- 
ways superior to the artificial. 

Gray dawn, and with it the morning 
flight. Ducks coming in, apparently from 
nowhere, and gone almost before they 
had come. It was almost time to begin. 
Owen loaded his trim little 20, while I 
stuffed shells into my 12. Daylight. 
Three pintails overhead. “You take 
them,” I said to Owen, in a low tone. 


opened up at once. 
of the pintails still in the air. 
was only a double barrel. 
great. 


arette. 
ing our call. 


missed with my 12, 


time left 
0 show what he could do. 


ie would have no 
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He did not 
stop to stage any Alphonse and Gaston act, but 
Two shots, two down, and one 
3ut Owen’s gun 
The temptation was too 
I raised my Winchester and _ fired. 
pintail crumpled up like a balloon in a night club 
when touched by a bibulous patron’s cig- 
A pair of pintails wheeled at hear- 
It was easy to see they 
were bent on coming in to the decoys. 
We took them on the second circle—or, 
rather, Owen took them, for I scored a 
clean miss, and Owen with the left barrel 
of his little 20 dropped the bird that I had 
Owen subjected me 
to a lot of good-natured kidding over my 
miss, but I warned him to lay off, as, if 
le expected to kid me about all my misses, 


The 





Our ducks floated on the 
water and drifted to the wind- 
ward shore. We did not leave 
the blind to retrieve them as 
they were safe enough, so de- 
cided to pick them up after the 
shooting was over. 

A bunch of brightly colored 
shovelers flopped down among 
our decoys. Owen routed them 
out with a couple of lusty yells, 
and we peppered away at them 
on the rise. Salt was applied 
to tour of them at dinner the 
next day. 

_ A wavering line, far off over 
the marsh, soon materialized 





into a flock of teal, greenwings, skimming close to the marsh. 
Our blind did not lie in their line of flight, but the rubber 
tongue on a cypress throat in a bamboo tube soon attracted 
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decoys. 
Three teal were on the 

up, the rest were climbing. 
two with his second barrel, while I folded 
up a climbing drake. 
was over my gun was hot and empty, and 
had seven teal to our i 


we 


Geese on a Louisiana coastal island 


wings set, the teal were dropping to the 
Owen’s 20 spoke, my 12 roared. 


vater. Straight 


Owen toppled 
And when the fun 


credit— 


seven teal from a single flock! Some- 
how it seems too many, and yet every 
one was shot on the wing and taken 


fairly 
the 


market 


a contrast to the methods o1 
hunters of some years 





ago, who, with a single 10 bore load 


fired 


into a mass of resting teal, 


would sometimes kill twenty-five o1 
thirty ducks—a veritable slaughter. 
Five little ringnecks came whizzing 


by. 











A Louisiana bayou. 


their attention, and the teal wheeled, coming toward us. 


decoys. Owen and I had stopped calling. 


send the flock hustling away. 


wide circle, and they came up the wind, heading for the 
- After ducks have 
shown their intention of coming in to the decoys, the wise 
hunter makes only sparing use of his call, lest a false note 


‘ ; 
And now, with legs lowered, breasts thrust forward, and 


Inset—The author’s host 





I was asleep at the switch and 
did not shoot, but Owen 
dropped one with a quick shot 
A flock of mallards, high up 
and wary, caught our eyes an 
raised excited expectations in 
our minds. Could we call then 
down? “Caank, caank, caank, 
caank,” called Owen, while [. 
like a tenor in a duet, repeated 
after him in a higher key 
Again we called, but the mal- 
lards neither wheeled nor 
slackened. ‘‘Ca-a-ank, ca-a-ank 
ca-a-ank, ca-a-ank,” called 
Owen, this time holding to each 
note as though it were some 
precious jewel. And jewels they 
were, for the mallards changed 
their course and flew toward 


us! An occasional well-modulated “quack” to keep them 
coming, and the mallards made a wide circle of our blind 
Another circle, but the ducks were not satisfied, they were 


cautious. Cripes! 


The mallards were about to alight— 


just out of range. The feeding call—a chatter of indescrib- 
able sounds—and the mallards were circling the blind. They 


were over the decoys. 


necks. 


Their wings were set. 
roar as the 20 and 12 were fired simultaneously. 
plump bodies hit the water. 
Owen’s left scored a miss. 


A deafening 
Two 
Flapping wings. Straining 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Above—Siberian native house made of walrus hides. iaske 


right—An arctic ship and a pressure ridge of ice 


IREARMS have gone far toward eliminating dis- 
tance as an element of game killing, and the 
modern steel trap manufacturers might well adopt 

“They work while you sleep” as their slogan. To 
counterbalance these increased facilities is the proportionate 
decrease in game; if anything, the bird hunter of today, 
armed with an automatic shotgun, will make a smaller bag 
than did his ancestor with his muzzle-loading, flintlock fowl- 
ing piece. Furthermore, we have become so accustomed to 
thinking of hunting in terms of firearms, that the more an- 
cient methods are rapidly becoming forgotten, if, in fact, 
they were ever known to this generation. For this reason a 
few comments on some of the less usual methods employed 
by the primitives may prove interesting. 

Generally speaking, uncivilized man secured his game in 
two ways—by striking the animal at shorter or longer range, 
and by traps. The former he accomplished by the use of 
spears and arrows; the latter by deadfalls, pitfalls and 
snares. To the intrepid and to the patient all of these may 
have fascination; to the magazine reader descriptions there- 
of offer little of interest or 
novelty. 

However, the Alaskan and 
Siberian Eskimos, perhaps the 
most recently civilized of prim- 
itive peoples, until lately still 
employed certain methods 
peculiar to them, and certain 
modifications of older systems, 
which are curiosities worth 
noting. 

To the inhabitants of the ice- 
bound coasts northeast and 
northwest of Bering Strait, the 
huge walrus, weighing from 2 
to 5 tons, is the backbone of 
existence. His hide supplies houses and boats and innumer- 
able small articles of daily use; his meat, food for men 
and dogs; his fat, light and heat; his tusks, weapons 
and domestic implements. To a hunter armed with any- 
thing less than a high-powered rifle, he is not only a 
fairly dangerous antagonist, but one most awkward to 
handle. On the ice, where this beast spends perhaps 
half his time, he can be approached by stealth, but when 
attacked he is apt to charge, somewhat blindly to be sure, 
yet, for short distances, with surprising speed, as he 
can outdistance a runner. Then, when exhausted, he takes 
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John Heard, Jr. 





Dried seal meat hanging prt the door of a 
native house 






The skull was 
sent to the Smithsonian Institute 


Barren-ground bear, very rare. 


to water and is lost to thé hunter. His hide, which is com- 
parable to those of the pachyderms of Africa, protects him 
against sudden death from a spear thrust. For these reasons 
the remote forefathers of the Eskimo decided that he was 
best attacked in the water, and only rarely on the ice, 
and so pursued him in kyaks, striking with harpoon 
lances, tipped with detachable ivory points, attached to long 
thongs of hide. 

The harpoon once struck 
home, the hunter clung to the 
thong or fastened an inflated 
sealskin poke to it. By de- 
grees the drag of the kyak or 
of the poke, together with re- 
peated spear thrusts, exhausted 
and weakened the walrus until 
finally he succumbed. 


HE drawback to this mode 

of attack is the counter at- 
tack of the walrus—a_ fast 
swimmer and an able diver, 
eager to strike the hunter in 
his kyak with his formidable tusks from above water or, 
accidentally, by coming up underneath him. To obviate 
this danger, the .Eskimo made himself a shirt-like and 
absolutely waterproof garment from the intestinal tissues 
of the walrus. 

This shirt, with hood attached, fits closely about the face 
and wrists, and the lower part is tied tightly about the 
combing of the only aperture in the kyak—a circular hole 
amidships in which the paddler sits. So equipped, no harm 
results from an accidental upset and, when necessary, the 
hunter can slide himself wholly inside his boat, lying at full 
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Large kyak—used chiefly for traveling 


length, and roll over, floating bottom-up. 
A kyak contains sufficient air to supply a 
man for some little time, and he can, 
therefore, remain keel-up with perfect 
safety and in comparative comfort. For 
some reason, a walrus loses all interest in 
an upturned kyak, regarding it, apparent- 
ly, as a harmless log, and turns his atten- 
tion to other things. With a quick, un- 
derwater twist of his paddle, which he 
still holds, the submerged hunter can right 
himself and is ready to renew his attack. 


HE modern rifle, supplied to the 

Eskimo by whalers and traders, has 
done away with this picturesque and very 
skillful method of hunting to such an ex- 
tent that the native who can still 
“roll” his kyak is rara avis, and in 
a few years will be as extinct as 
the dodo bird. 

Next in economic importance to 
the far-northern peoples is the seal. 
His uses are identical with those of 
the walrus, except that his 
skin supplies a considerable 
portion of the well-dressed Small polar 
aay P . ear. Same 
Eskimo’s wardrobe. What one as seen 
the seal lacks in ferocity and 4” the oval 
bulk, he makes up for in 
shyness, alertness and speed. It is about 
as easy to approach a seal on the ice 
as to catch a fox by walking openly to- 
ward him down wind. A seal may lack 
a sense of smell, but this is compensated 
for by a surprising keenness of sight and 
hearing, and a deep and constant sus- 
picion of all things not obviously ice 
cakes. Before the days of guns, patience 

as the only means of circumventing 
ese protective attributes. In summer 
the seal disports himself in the leads and 


A young walrus cub—not over two months 
ol 
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Walruses swimming between the ice fields 





water holes between the floes, frequent- 
ly swimming close along the edge of 
the ice. Consequently, ensconced be- 
hind a protruding ice cake, with spear 
poised, and armed with the endless pa- 
tience of the man to whom time is wholly 
immaterial, the Eskimo hunter waits and 
waits, motionless and silent. A sudden 
lunge, a swirl, a spear shaft floating on 
the surface, and a swiftly running hide 
thong attached to an ivory blade sunk 
deep into the body of the seal is the first 
act of the drama; the second is a tug of 
war which usually ends with 

Alaskan @ panting hunter standing 


native with over the seal, which he has 
seal spear 


hauled onto the ice, and 
which he then drags home. 
The winter hunting demands 
even more patience and endurance. 
As a seal needs occasionally to fill 
his lungs with air, and as the roof 
of his watery world is solid ice 
many feet thick, nature has taught 
him to gnaw his way up through 
this ceiling by making a funnel- 
shaped hole which terminates in an 
aperture not more than a foot in diam- 
eter at the upper surface of the ice. To 
this hole he comes from time to time 
to breathe, and at this hole he must be 
hunted. Snow, however, is a good air 
conductor, and therefore the seal worries 
not at all if a blizzard covers his hole 
with a snowdrift. Man can neither see 
nor smell through snow banks, but dogs 
can, and so the Eskimo has taught his 
mongrel hounds to find these seal holes 
for him. Once found, the hunter clears 
away the snow and enlarges the aperture 
somewhat. He then spreads a small mat, 
2 feet square, (Continued on page 77) 


An imported and domesticated Alaskan 
reindeer 














Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres~ 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J B.DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist . 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 


Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


vationist, sportsman. 





JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








The Passing of Current River 


ROBABLY it is the result of my 

prejudice against the growing group 

of newly converted sportsmen; maybe 
it is the great desire to see the hills and 
rills retain their primitive aspect; but most 
likely it is the resentment, or might I say 
the jealousy, of a sportsman who sees his 
favorite outing rendezvous slip from its 
native seclusion into the hands of irrespon- 
sible picnickers—and thus wreck and ruin 
—that prompts me to recount the incidents 
of my last, and probably last, camp on 
Current River. 

Everyone acquainted with Current River 
can vouch for its scenic beauty. Here in 
the Middle West nothing can surpass’ its 
sheer wilderness and ruggedness. It rises 
in the Montauk State Park due to a series 
of enormous springs, and flows for many, 
many miles through the beautiful Ozarks. 
Here and there, in its course, its growling, 
snarling, slender thread of clear, spar- 





This nice one came to a worthy end 
after eluding dynamite, poison, and 
gigs 


By J. William Little 


kling water is greeted by another great 
spring, adding to its wicked current and 
beauty. 

Such marvelous waters afford splendid 
possibilities for the fisherman. Here, 
everything is in the favor of the fish; 
rapids, riffles, deep, treacherous pools, and 
a superfluous quantity of icy water furnish 
them with a haven hard to equal and im- 
possible to excel. 

Such a stream should not be governed 
by the rules and laws applied to streams 
of lesser environments. Instead, a stream 
of this sort should be set aside for the 
addicts of the rod and reel—only. Gigging, 
seining, etc., should be barred forever, and 
pollution of the water should be made a 
criminal offense. Such a stream should 
receive a concentrated protection and rigid 
supervision by the State Fish and Game 
Commission. But does it? It most cer- 
tainly does not! 


HAVE fished on it for months, and 

never once have I had the opportunity to 
meet a game warden. Not a single time 
have I been asked to show my license, and 
in innumerable instances have I seen the 
law broken before my eyes, in the rankest 
fashion, by selfish, greedy, unscrupulous 
game hogs. 

It seems that here in the state of Mis- 
souri the Game and Fish Commission is 
much more anxious to advertise its glo- 
rious and beloved Ozarks than to protect 
the game which inhabits them. Once again, 
as it has always been, business interests 
have found a way to capitalize on the 
state’s native assets and the Ozarks have 
been opened to the vast horde of picnicking 
sportsmen. With the coming of this newer 
class of sportsmen come the million and 
one ways of exterminating the game and 


fish, whether legitimate or illegitimate, - 


sportsmanlike or unsportsmanlike. This 
newer class of people go out to get their 
fish, regardless of the manner employed, 
and usually do. 

For the past five years I have been 
spending every available spare moment on 
the banks of Current River. To me, it 
was a haven of rest, a place where I could 
forget the worries of the business world, 


and rest the tired, fagged nerves with 
nature’s miraculous tonic. Some 30 miles 
south of its mouth I had found a mar- 
velous, big spring of the giant class, flow- 
ing approximately 300,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. This spot I picked as a sort 
of headquarters. Here I found just what 
I was looking for—an isolated spot, nature 
in its primitive self, and a resurrection of 
my own good nature. And here I ex- 
perienced many a hectic battle with scrap- 
pers of the finny tribe. 

Late this fall, for the first time this 
season, with a car loaded with equipment, 
and a bosom friend, I again made my way 
to the beautiful little stream, fully expect- 
ing, and knowing no reason why it should 
not be, the same marvelous spot that I 
had left the preceding fall. Did I find it 
the same? Decidedly no! 


HE first thing to greet us was the 
odor of decaying fish. An _ investiga- 
tion disclosed great masses of fish scales 
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and entrails bleaching in the sun on the 
banks of the spring. A closer scrutiny 
resulted in the discovery of fifteen or 


twenty fishheads lying in the shallow 
a of the river, about 20 yards below 
the spring. Tin cans, paper boxes, and ref- 
use Of all sorts fairly littered the banks 
of the river for a hundred yards, or more, 
downstream. 

We made the best of things, but it 
turned out to be the poorest of any of our 
camping trips. In two short weeks we en- 
countered every known form of fish ex- 
termination. Gigging, seining, dynamiting, 
smothering, and shooting had cleared the 
river of every worth-while fish. 

A few days previous to our arrival sev- 
eral parties were arrested for dynamiting. 
They had taken washtubs of fish from the 
water and killed probably thousands by 
their inhumane methods. In the course of 
their operations they were discovered, ar- 
rested, and fined to the extent of $10 each. 
Had I anything to do with it I would have 
given them from five years to life. Yet 
these men were warned, fined this trifle, 
and released, to re- 
peat the crime 
when the incident 
blew over. 

Such is the con- 
dition of things on 
the small streams 
in the Missouri 
Ozarks. The farm- 
ers see the streams 
bordering their 
holdings being 
stripped of their 
fish, and join in the 
hostilities. They 
are not completely 
to blame. Here is 
their thought: “If 
the outsiders are 
going to exter- 
minate the fish, 
which this vast 
horde _ inevitably 
will, we surely are 
not going to stand 
by and let them 
have all the fun. 
What’s ours is 
ours, and we're go- 
ing to take it.” 


AS A result of 
44 this belief, 
keen-eyed, steady- 
nerved natives of 
the hills make their 
way up and down the rivers each night in 
flatboats, with bright gasoline lanterns tied 
to their bows, and gig fish with deadly ac- 
curacy. They seldom miss and manage to 
get fifteen or twenty fish each night. Many 
they injure and allow to escape. 

Two summers ago, while fishing for 
rainbow, I observed a giant rainbow feed- 
ing in a stretch of deep, green water. For 
days and nights my partner and I tried 
to persuade that rainbow to introduce him- 
to us. Each trip he was the topic of 
our conversation, and each of us had 
sworn a dozen times to hook him if it 
Was the last thing ever attempted. In this 
stretch of water, which was undoubtedly 
his sole domain, ‘he was too elusive to be 
caught by ordinary methods. 

_ Last fall a boatload of hill billies floated 
down this twisting stretch of green water 
1a boat blazing with three gasoline lan- 
The great trout, bewildered by this 
unusual occurrence, and losing his head 
~ the time being, dashed from the pool 
and headed into a shoal a hundred yards 
downstream. Here another boat illumi- 


self 


terns, 


nating this bit of water awaited him. A 
quick thrust on the part of one of the 
natives nailed him as he sped along the 
side of the boat. 


He weighed 13 pounds 


and was the largest rainbow known to be 
taken from that stream. 

Thus the topic of many a happy hour 
of conversation, the subject of anticipated 
conquest, the hero of many a heart-jump- 
ing scrap, the daddy of all Current River 
rainbow, died in a legitimate yet unsports- 


manlike fashion. 
Another incident, worthy of discussion, 
describes the hill billy’s antagonistic at- 


titude toward the fish in his stream. 

NE evening, when returning to camp 

via the river banks, after a futile 
search for small-mouthed bass, my part- 
ner and I encountered an old settler. Of 
course he seemed amused to find us empty- 
handed. The natives do not take very 
kindly to strangers and take great delight 
in bantering about the absence of fish. 
But this old man seemed very friendly. 
In fact he offered many suggestions as to 


how to get fish. One suggestion struck 
me as sounding very, very “fishy,” but 


the old man’s sincerity led me to believe 
in the veracity of his conversation. 





A giant lel, ‘Seale 300, 000, 000 gallons daily, once an minted haves fos snails 


turbed camping 


Here was his way of catching fish: “Yuh 
git a tow sack an’ fill it wi’: green wal- 
nuts. Smash the walnuts, with shells, all 
up ’n a pulp and fill the rest of the sack 
with rocks. This here sack is then low- 
ered in th’ water right above a deep hole 
where yuh s’pect there’s a tol’able ’mount 
of fish. In about half an hour every fish 
in th’ hole’ll be lyin’ on top o’ the water 
an’ all yuh have do is git a boat and 
take yer pick.” 

This assortment of juice and pulp, ac- 
cording to the old man, tends to smother 
all of the fish in the pool. His method 


struck me as being most inhumane and 
yet this and others equally as inhumane 
are being practiced every season in the 


Ozarks. 

One wonders what could have brought 
such a vast amount of devastation in this 
section of the country in one short year. 
There can be but one answer—vast ad- 
vertising; negligent enforcement of game 
and fish laws; a greedy desire of business 
interests to capitalize on the wonders of 
nature; and the sportsmen who are of but 
picnicking instinct and who, when allowed 
to run wild, bring a hurricane of criticism 
and disapproval from the farmers and 
landholders. 
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The Coot as a Real Game 
Bird 
“— AVOID hunting the coot on the 


, supposition that it is not good to 
eat is unjustifiable,” Missouri Game and 
Fish Department officials state. Coots 


skinned and broiled are excellent eating 
(and skinning them is not difficult). In 
many localities, where wild ducks are 
plentiful and are hunted by strangers, 
the lowly coot is prized for home con- 
sumption. Visiting hunters, with mis- 
taken ideas on the edibility of game 
birds, and wanting only canvasbacks and 
the like, are prevented by their own 
prejudices from even trying the coot. If 
sportsmen will take the legal limit of 
coots a few times in the season, they will 
have something worth while from a gas- 
tronomic viewpoint, and they will also 
aid in reducing to proper proportions the 
numbers of this species. thus tending to 


eliminate complaints of damage. The 
Federal open seasons on coots conform 
with those on 
ducks, geese, and 
brant for the vari- 


ous parts of the 
country; the bag 
limit is twenty-five 


a day. 
The coot has 
fallen heir to a 


number of deroga 
tory names, among 
which the’ term 
mud hen is sup- 
posed to indicate 
the characteristic 
environs of the 
bird. It is called 
blue peter on the 
South Atlantic 
coast; crow duck 
in New England; 
poule d'eau, or pul 
doo, in section 
where the popula- 
tion is largely of 
French extraction; 
and by about thirt 
other local names, 
including rice hen, 
water hen, pond 
hen and marsh hen, 
chicken bill and 
white bill. 

Allegations 
the bird is not a 
clean feeder and 
that its flesh tastes like the bottom of a 
mudhole are largely unfounded. The coot 
feeds more upon the green foliage of 
aquatic plants than do any of the wild 
ducks, and it consumes in addition such 
delicacies as the tubers of wild celery and 
saga pondweed and the grain of wild 
rice. It is, in fact, a cleaner feeder tha: 
many other birds and mammals eaten by 
man. 


that 


Pearson Suggests Tax 


DDRESSING the National Game Con- 

ference, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, presi 
dent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, sounded a warning that 
unless hunters at once take energetic ac- 
tion to conserve the wild fowl supply, 
public sentiment, already alarmed by the 
decrease of this group of birds, may de- 
mand an absolute closed season. 

He declared, “Wild waterfowl in 
country have recently passed through two 
very adverse breeding seasons, and their 
numbers are less today than "during the 
lifetime of anyone present. Drainage has 
taken from them at least 100,000,000 acres 
of lake, pond, and marshland, thus reduc- 
ing their breeding and feeding ranges. 


this 
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Hunters increase every year. More war- 
dens are needed to prevent illegal shoot- 
ing, which is rampant in many sections. 
Sanctuary areas for wild fowl are pitifully 
small when compared with the vast needs 
that exist. Where is the necessary money 
to come from to correct this situation?” 
he asked. “Probably not more than one 
person in sixty shoots ducks or geese. Will 
the fifty-nine agree to be taxed to supply 
field sport for the one? Should the hunt- 
ers not bear the extra expense which now 
is so urgently needed, and will they do it?” 

As to the means of raising this money, 
he said a tax on shotgun shells has been 
suggested. “A tax of 1 cent on each 
shell would produce about $8,000,000 an- 
nually, which could be spent for game 
preservation in addition to the hunter’s li- 
cense fee already required. It is the gaso- 
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line tax paid by people who use the roads 
that largely keep up the public highways 
of the nation.” 

Dr. Pearson said that the Audubon As- 
sociation was not opposed to reasonable 
field sports, but that its business was wild 
life preservation, and “the American peo- 
ple will not willingly see another species of 
wild bird life become dangerously scarce.” 

In conclusion, he urged as one immedi- 
ate step that the convention recommend 
to the Secretary of Agriculture a sub- 
stantial shortening of the open season on 
ducks, geese, and brant. “In the United 
States,” he said, “these birds may be shot 
from three to three-and-one-half months 
in the different zones. This is a longer 
period than is permitted for shooting deer, 
quail, grouse, or other form of wild life.” 
—National Audubon Societies, New York. 


Bounty Successfully Controls Predators 
in Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANIA is probably in pos- 

session of the most accurate data on 

the kill of predatory animals in the 
world. A recent compilation of figures 
on the kill of such creatures during the 
past fifteen years, based on three five-year 
periods, is most interesting. 

During the first five-year period, from 
1915 to 1920, the average kill a year of 
wildcats was 460. The bounty on a cat 
during this period was $6. In the second 
five-year period the average ki a year of 
cats was 422. The bounty during this 
period was from $8 to $15. From this 
information it would inJicate the increased 
bounty on the cat did not have the desired 
results. In the third five-year period the 
average number of cats killed a year was 
349. During the last two years the aver- 
age kill was 234. The deducuon that can 
be drawn from these figures is that during 
the first period the bounty on the cat was 
high enough only to hold these animals in 
check and slightly reduce the available 
number to be caught. In the second period 
the number of animals killed was practi- 
cally the same as the first period, being 422 
instead of 460, but the number of available 
animals to be caught was decreased. In 
the third five-year period we note a de- 
crease in the number of cats killed even 
with the $15 bounty, better methods of 
trapping, and a great increase in the num- 
ber of trappers. The number of available 
cats to be caught must have decreased 
considerably, or the kill under these con- 
ditions would have increased. Last year 
only 155 cats were killed. If you will 
compare the average kill of 234 cats in 
the last two years with the kill of 460 
fifteen years ago, and consider that at 
present we have twice the number of trap- 
pers and double the amount of skill * 
trapping, you can readily see the amount 
of available cats to be caught in Pennsyl- 
vania today is only one-fourth what it was 
fifteen years ago. ‘Ihe cats in Pennsyl- 
vania with the $15 bounty will follow the 
course of the wolf. 

There is less encouraging information 
on the gray fox. In the first five-year 
period the average kill was 4,000 the sec- 
ond period, 5,500; and the last period, 
8,000. In the first two periods the bounty 
was $2, and in the last period $4. You 
will note, as in the wildcat, that as the 
bounty is increased the corresponding 


number of animals killed increased, but 
that is only a contributing factor in the 
gray fox. This increase in the kill of 
the gray fox is principally due to better 
methods of trapping. 

Six or seven years ago a campaign was 
started to increase interest in trapping in 


the more backward counties, as far as 
trapping is concerned. The trapping in- 
structors visited every section of the state 
and taught the trappers more successful 
methods. The result of this effort has 
been that we have changed the two and 
three-fox man per year to one of ten or 
twelve. Judging from the letters we re- 
ceive inquiring where foxes are plenti- 
ful, and the reports we receive of the 
scarcity of these animals in many sections 
of the state, we believe the apex has been 
reached in the kill of foxes, and that more 
of them are killed each year than are pro- 
duced. This belief is also substantiated 
by the fact that the average kill for the 
past two years is 600 less than the average 
for the past five years. As the frequency 
curve on the kill of foxes is gradually 
going higher, nevertheless we are led to 
believe that more foxes are being killed 
than are produced each year, and the apex 
has just been reached. The frequency 
curve on the live foxes in the state, we 
know, is showing a downward trend. In 
wildcats we were dealing with hundreds 
and have seen the change take place, but 
in foxes we are dealing with thousands 
and the period of fifteen years is a very 
short time to arrive at any conclusions. 
We know the red foxes are becoming fewer. 
In the weasel we have little for encour- 
agement, but we do h*ve some redeeming 
features. Iti the first five-year period the 
average kill a year was 37,000; second 
period, 49,000; last period, 55,000. In the 
last fiscal year the kill was over 84,000. 
We firmly believe the number of weasels 
is increasing, and that 100,000 a year must 
be killed before we can hold them on an 
even basis. This number will have to be 
killed for a period of many years before 
we will notice a downward trend in the 
number of these animals found in the wild 
state. There is no reason why we should 
quit when we have observed the courses 
followed by the wolf, wildcat, and fox. 


HE one redeeming feature about wea- 

sels is that we are developing in Penn- 
sylvania a number of trappers who are 
making a business of catching these ani- 
mals. We receive many bounty claims 
of twenty to forty, and as high as 154 
weasels in one claim. 
pers are now lending their efforts to 
catching weasels. The musl:rat pelt is 
worth $1.10; the pelt of a weasel is worth 
$1, and the bounty is $1, which represents 
a $2 value for each weasel caught. The 
trapper will use his efforts to catch the 
animals which are the most remunerative. 
We have every reason to believe it will 
not be very long before 100,000 weasels 


Many muskrat trap- . 


will be caught each year. It will require 
many years before the weasel can be con- 
sidered under control. 

Is it a good, economical investment to 
pay a bounty? It certainly is! The aver- 
age kill per year of predatory animals, 
if it were evenly divided among the sixty- 
seven counties of the state, would be six 
wildcats, 100 gray foxes, and _ 1,200 
weasels. The wildcat has little economic 
value and no food value. The gray fox 
is worth less than $2 and no food value. 
The weasel pelt has increased in value, but 
it may be only temporary. They also have 
no food value. Under present conditions 
over one-half the weasel pelts presented 
for bounty are killed by people who pre- 
sent four or more claims for bounty each 
year. It can no longer be said the weasel 
is killed accidentally, with no special effort 
being made to catch them. A reward must 
be offered as an additional incentive for 
trappers to catch the destructive animals 
when they have very little other monetary 
value. Let us conservatively assume that 
in the average county where six cats, 100 
foxes, and 1,200 weasels are presented for 
bounty, each one of these animals will kill 
just one rabbit during the year, the re- 
placement value of the one rabbit killed 
an animal would consume all the bounty 
paid on the animals killed. This estimate 
is very conservative, if you further con- 
sider that if the animals were permitted 
to live their offspring would have the 
same bad habits. This payment of bounty 
deserves a good, high place in the con- 
servation of game, and as an economical 
investment it certainly pays high divi- 
dends.—Pennsylvania Game News. 


New Game Protective 
Association Head 


HE Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association has 
announced that Seth Gordon, nationally 
known conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, has accepted 
the presidency of their association and will 
assume his new duties on January 1. 
Mr. Gordon succeeds the late Carlos 
Avery, who died suddenly on October 5, and 
is considered by the board to be exception- 
ally fitted to carry on and enlarge the far- 
sighted game conservation program devel- 
oped by the association under Mr. Avery. 
Mr. Gordon is known throughout the 
country for his work in _ conservation, 
having given twenty years to the fostering 
of interest and legislation in behalf of 
game and wild life conservation, first in 
charge of the game conservation work of 
Pennsylvania for a number of years, and 
later, until his new appointment, as con- 
-servation director of the Izaak Walton 
League. In the past four and a half years 
he has had a leading part in the develop- 
ment and execution of the conservation 
program of the Izaak Walton League. 


A 12-Pound House Cat 


NE of the largest half-wild domestic 

cats ever killed in the history of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was re- 
ceived at their offices recently. It weighed 
12 pounds and measured 3 feet from tip 
of head to tip of tail. In coloration the 
cat is a confused mixture of blacks, 
browns, grays, and whites, somewhat 
tigerish in appearance. It was shot from 
a large hemlock tree in Bald Eagle Town- 
ship, Clinton County, by Robert Farwell 
and taken to Division Game Supervisor 
John B. Ross of Lock Haven, who in 
turn forwarded it to the Game Commis- 
sion. The specimen will be mounted. 


















Scientists Exonerate the 
Blue Heron 


REAT blue herons and other fish-eat- 
ing birds, like most other birds, feed 
on what is common and easy to get, says 
the Biological Survey of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Their choice of 
food is so largely governed by avail- 
ability that in most waters they will get 
only a small proportion of game or com- 
mercial fishes, as it is in small propor- 
tions that these fishes occur. The more 
valuable fishes not only are few in num- 
bers in relation to the noncommercial 
species, but usually inhabit deeper water, 
are swiiter, and hence are harder to catch 
than many of the so-called coarse fishes. 
In some trout streams there may be a 
preponderance of trout over other fishes, 
but in such streams the birds often find 
and capture water insects, crustaceans, 
frogs, snakes, and other creatures more 
easily than they do the elusive trout. 
Wondering what becomes of the im- 
mense numbers of trout fry that are 
planted in streams, anglers naturally at- 
tribute their disappearance to the enemies 
that are most obvious, and they are par- 
ticularly likely to blame the larger fish- 
eating birds, such as the herons. Studies 
of trout streams by the Biological Board 
of Canada, however, show that the great- 
est losses in trout fry are caused by 
enemy and competitor fishes. Few realize 
what serious destroyers of spawn there are 
among fishes themselves, such as stickle- 
back, sculpins, suckers and minnows. _ 
After hatching, the little fishes are deci- 
mated by cannibalistic attacks, of which 
none are worse than those of the trout 
and other game fishes themselves. Be- 
sides the fish enemies of fishes, the 
streams teem with insect and other ene- 
mies, such as the larvae of the pre- 
dacious diving beetles, or “water tigers, 
nymphs of dragon flies, giant water bugs, 
and crawfishes. All such fish enemies in 
turn are preyed upon by birds, and it is 
probable. except at fish .atcheries, that 
in most cases fish-eating birds more than 
make up for the harm they do in eating 
valuable fishes by their destruction otf 
natural enemies of the whole fish tribe. 


LLUSTRATING the food habits of the 

group of fish-eating birds by those of the 
ereat blue heron, which is one of the largest 
and most conspicuous of the number, 
the Biological Survey states that, in 150 
stomachs examined, commercial or game 
fishes occurred only a few ¢.mes, as fol- 


lows: Eel, one; grunt, one; pickerel, 
two; trout, nine; sunfishes, ten; yellow 
perch, thirteen; and catfish, seventeen 
times. A mere consideration of these 


numbers would give an impression ad- 
verse to the bird, were it not for the fact 
that sunfishes are not of great value 
either for food or sport, and catfish are 
notorious spawn-eaters. That the great 
blue heron undoubtedly eats scores of the 
enemy and competitor fishes for every 
trout that it consumes is shown in the 
fact that among such fishes the following 
occurred in the number of stomachs men- 
tioned: Suckers in twenty-nine, minnows 
in twenty-three, sticklebacks in fourteen, 
darters and carp in seven each, killifish 
in five, and sculpins, gars, and madtons 
in smaller numbers. 

The diet of great blue herons was 
stated to be by no means restricted to 
fishes, for in it are several other enemies 
of fishes, as dragon fly larvae in thirty- 
seven stomachs, crawfishes in thirty- 
three, giant water bugs in nine, and pre- 
dacious diving beetles in seven. Some 
of the other miscellaneous items found 
in the food were snakes, frogs, sala- 





manders, including the mud puppy, and 
leeches. Salamanders, leeches, and water 
snakes also are classed as enemies of fishes. 

The great blue heron takes a consider- 
able number of small mammals also, 
especially meadow mice. Meadow mice 
were found in eight, other mice in four, 
and shrews in five of the 150 stomachs 
reported upon. Many observers in west- 


ern states have commented on the de- 
struction of harmful rodents by great 
blue herons, and in 1889 a law was 


passed in California protecting the bird 
on account of its feeding on pocket 
gophers and ground squirrels. 

The great blue heron is known, how- 
ever, to be destructive about fish hatch- 
eries, and the Department of Agriculture 
has issued an order permitting the con- 
trol of this and other fish-eating birds 
at such places. On the other hand, in 
localities away from hatcheries, it is 
certain that the bird ordinarily consumes 
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a much larger number of fishes not uti- 
lized by man than it does of those that 
are. Among these, as has been noted, are 
numerous spawn-eating fishes, which, if 
allowed to live, probably would do more 
harm to game and commercial fishes than 
does the heron. Taken in connection 
with other fish enemies destroyed by the 
heron, the Biological Survey states there is 
little doubt that the bird does more good 
than harm under natural conditions. 


Deer in New Zealand 


Editorial Note:—In mighty few places in the 
world are deer considered a pest. In certain 
sections of New Zealand the deer is persona 
non grata to such an extent that a bounty is 
paid on his hide. One of our correspondents in 
the Antipodes writes as follows on this phase 
of deer life in that country. 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—This is a great 

country for the sportsman. I generally 
follow up duck and deer for my sporting 
life. I am in the chief coal mining town 
in New Zealand and each fall spend about 
three weeks after the red deer. 
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The “reds” are a menace all over New 
Zealand now. Your conservationists in the 
U. S. A. can not imagine how deer can not 
be kept down—but you should just come 
and see the country they live in. I inclose 
a cutting which shows how thick they are 
away to the south. Our shooting ground 
is not so infested, but you get good shoot- 
ing each day out. New Zealand has the 
best red deer parks in the world, but they 
are deteriorating—overcrowded. 

The Government is now throwing all 
deer forests in the country “open.” Deer 
of all kinds may be shot all year round. 
The only closed season will be in the 
“roaring” season, when stalkers’ licenses 
will be issued for various blocks in the best 
forests (they are balloted for each year). 

[ generally leave here each year about 
March 26 with a pal, and motor 95 miles. 

There is no restriction on the shooting 
in this district. Deer are a menace, and all 
and sundry are shot on sight. Half a dol- 
lar a tail is paid on all deer shot. This 
year we had a wonderful trip—beautiful 
weather every day, and we spent thirteen 
days under canvas, away back in the moun- 
tain passes between our west coast and 
Canterbury Plains. We spent two days 
hiking into the Ada Pass deer country— 
up through the famous “Kopiokaitangata” 
(Maori) Cannibal Gorge. 

To illustrate further the enormous num- 
bers of deer in this country, I quote from 
the Auckland Weekly News: 

“‘About how many deer are there in New Zea- 
land?”’ was a question put to a responsible officer 
of the State Forest Service in Wellington, early 
this year. His reply was that in two provinces 
alone in the South Island there were over 2,000,- 
000 deer, but the total in New Zealand was be- 
yond his conception. They had multiplied ten 
times in less than as many years, to hazard some- 
thing like an estimate. The deer were first re- 
leased at Mount Cook. They are Himalayan 
mountain sheep, and have since spread tremen- 
dously in the mountainous districts of the South 
Island. Quite recently some specimens were 
mustered with some sheep off the hills in Marl- 
borough, hundreds of miles distant, showing how 
they have spread themselves over the country. 

New Zealand. ALLAN J. ADAmMs. 
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The above picture, published in the Erie, Pa., Dispatch-Herald, purports to show 


how W. 


. Johnson, of 1045 W. Twenty-fifth St., and E. 
Seventeenth St., celebrated the first day of the trout season. 


Redmond, of 105 W. 
The reader who sub- 


mitted this picture rather sagely suggests that these Heroes must have been following 


right behind the fish wardens as they stocked the streams 












































Elto Junior Quad 


Four cylinder, high speed type 
equipped with gearless rotary disc 
valve. 2 in. bore, 2 in. stroke, 25 
cu. in. piston displacement. Devel- 
ops 18 horsepower at 4000 R. P. M. 
Elto battery ignition. Designed 
particularly for large family boats 
and medium sized runabouts, Price, 
$275.00. 


Other Elto Models 


Lightweight Two cylinder, 4 horse- 
power, weight, 38 pounds. Elto bat- 
tery ignition. Price................. $ 99.75 
Speedster Two cylinder, 7 horse- 
power, 68 pounds. Price........ 165.00 
Special Speedster 12 horsepower, 
75 Qoenes, Price. 170.00 
Senior Speedster 14 horsepower, 84 
POUTIIRS TRB: ccccccinesicicssecicscen 185.00 
Electric Starter Model.......... 235.00 
Super “C” Two cylinder, 25 horse- 
power, gearless rotary disc valve, 
underwater silencer. Price.... 250.00 
Electric Starter Model.......... 315.00 
Senior Quad Four cylinder, 35 
horsepower, gearless rotary disc 
valve, underwater silencer. 

Price _...... 325.00 
Electric Starter Model.......... 395.00 
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(NM Fined and his 


the greatest | 
and ELTO 


HINK of a full-powered outboard motor priced below 
$100.00 ...a man-size, twin-cylinder model unskimped 
in materials or workmanship, stamina or dependability! 


Think of a new-type 4-cylinder outboard ... a sporty 
“light four” so finely built, so exquisitely balanced, so 
impetuously eager that it makes even the most modest 
runabout feel like a Gold Cup challenger. 


Elto Fold-Light Think of a new “C” twin, built like no 


Id’s ligh . lles e . . 
ewin outboard. Weighs on twin before it... with a marvelously 
ly 29 pounds. ‘Folds like ‘ 2 = 
a jackknife” — measures efficient inbuilt rotary valve, gearless, 
only 17 in. long. Vibra- 


tionless spring-cushioned silent and trouble-proof. With a sensa- 
tionally swift companion model for those 


234, horsepower. Price 
$125.00. 
who scud the race courses. 





And think... all you who have sat for 
countless hours at the receiving end of 
a vibrating tiller handle . . . think of a 
spring-cushioned tiller that, even with 
throttle opened wide, transmits no shock 
or shake or quiver... that can be gripped 
indefinitely without trace of arm fatigue! 
Driving ease you've never known before! 





BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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associates. present. 


of all EVINRUDE 
outboards- 


ROM $99.75 to $450.00... from 2% to 45 horsepower 

...an entirely new standard of value in a motor priced 
sensationally low... «a folding motor unapproached 
compactness and handiness . . . spring-cushioned steer- 


ing . . . four-cylinder motors in 3 sizes . 


- « HMumerous 


models with exclusive 12-volt electric starting ... never 
before has there been offered so wide a choice of motors 


in every popular size and price and type. 


Two complete lines . . . Evinrude . . . Elto. 
Each giving the user the benefits of large 
production and fine manufacture in the in- 
dustry’s greatest factory. And each retain- 
ing the characteristics that have won in- 
creasing popularity throughout the world. 


Evinrude and Elto motors for 1931 offer the most signifi- 
cant outboard developments of many years. See the 
complete lines at the New York Motor Boat Show! 


Evinrude Lightwin 3 
Sturdiest, most powerful and reliable motor 
sver offered at low price. Two cylinder, 4 
horsepower at 3000 R. P. M. Weight, 38 
pounds. Standard Evinrude magneto igni- 
tion. Automatic tilt-up, water jacketed muf- 
fler, positive centrifugal pump cooling. An 


ideal family and utility motor. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 


Ole Evinrude, President 


5165 N. 27th Street MILWAUKEE 


EVINRUDE 


MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 





Speeditwin “’25” 


Twin cylinder, 29.72 cu. 
in. Develops 25 horse- 
power at 4500 R. P. M. 
Equipped with gearless 
rotary disc valve, com- 
pression release for easy 
starting, underwater si- 
lencer. Propello-Vacuum 
cooling. Price, magneto ig- 
nition model $250.00, Elec- 
tric Starter Model $315. 






























Other Evinrude Models 


Fold-Light Two cylinder, 2% 
horsepower, 29 pounds, folds to 
compact size, new vibrationless 
spring-cushioned steering. 








FTICG cco $125.00 
Fastwin Two cylinder, 14 horse- 
power, 82 pounds, rriee...... 165.00 


Speeditwin “20” Two lang 20 
horsepower. Price ..........«0«- 190.00 
Speeditwin ‘‘22’’ Two ae 


Electric Starting. Price........ 265. 

Sportfour Four cylinder, 18 tenon 
power. Price ........ sates, ae 
Speedifour Four cylinder, 35 horse- 
Sn ey ae 325.00 
Electric Starter Model......... 395.00 















Ben C. Robinson 


conducted hy 





Catching and Sorting Live Minnow Bait 


ISHING is not altogether a matter ot 

casting a wooden plug, spinner, or a 

fly, or attaching a live minnow to the 
hook and placing it where the big fish are 
feeding. There enters into angling a big 
element of preparation before the baited 
hook ever touches the water, and one of 
these elements is the procuring of live bait 
for the still fisherman, and the angler who 
uses minnows to troll and cast with in con- 
nection with spoons and spinners. In many 
of the larger cities, and in almost all the 
large resort and fishing regions, the bait 
business is pretty well taken care of by 
professional bait catchers and sellers, but 
to the average still fisherman the capture 
of his own bait is a problem that requires 
more than passing thought. 

There are three practical methods of cap- 
turing live minnows for bait. The small 
No. 12 size of minnow hook, with a light 
line and sinker and a can of fishing worms, 
some grasshoppers, or cut bait is the sim- 
plest and most interesting perhaps. The 
only objection we can find to this method 
of catching minnow bait is that a large per 
cent of bait caught in this manner is badly 
injured, unless the angler is adept at the 
business, and it, moreover, requires con- 
siderable time and work. However, if 
the angler has time and likes to idle along 
the little brooks and creeks, it is a very 
intriguing part of the fishing trip. A large 
red chub or a small sucker, on a sewing- 
thread line and No. 12 size hook, usually 
gives a pretty neat little display of game- 
ness, and it can easily be accounted as 
actual fishing as well as bait collecting. 
However, many anglers have not the time 
to spend at this, and do not wish to work 
at the task. For these anglers the min- 
now trap or the 4-foot length minnow seine 
is the best method to employ in collecting 
lures. 

In using a minnow seine one must con- 
sider the laws regulating the use of such 
a contrivance. In the majority of the states 
a specified length and size of mesh is strict- 
ly defined. However, the 4-foot length of 
minnow seine or 
net, with small 
mesh and equipped 
with float line and 
wooden floats to 
keep the net up- 
right when in 
use, and lead line 
and lead _ sinkers 
on bottom edge to 
hold it to the bot- 
tom, is most gen- 
erally safe to use 
in any section. This 
length net is plenty 
large for use in 
even fairly good- 
sized creeks. It can 
be used, very hand- 
ily, by one man, 
providing he uses 
high rubber wading 


By Ben C. Robinson 





A live bait fisherman preparing to doa 
little wall-eyed pike fishing on _ an 
autumn stream in the Middle West 


boots and understands the best pro- 
cedure to employ. If it is large run chubs 
he desires for the bait bucket, for use on 
muskellunge, big trout, or large northern 
pike, the best place to use the net is about 
brushy shores, and where there are drifts 
and old logs in the stream. In meadow 
brooks the chubs of large size will be found 
in the deeper, blue pools that lie shadowed 
by overhanging grasses and weeds. 


HAVE found it the best method to 
seine upstream and work the “brail” of 





An ideal live bait fishing pool, which can be fished from the shore 


the net under banks and brush and grass to 
frighten out the best chubs and shiners. 
This can be accomplished by equipping the 
net with light brails at either end. Have 
the lower edge of net securely attached to 
the brail. 

I find it a good plan to cut a groove in 
the brail or handle of net at lower end, not 
over an inch from bottom. Knot the lead 
line with a slip-knot loop over this, and 
draw snug. The upper or float line should 
be attached by a large, firm loop to the 
handle, so that it will slide up or down as 
the depth of the pool demands. This in- 
sures a good “bag” to the net, and that is 
the main point in making a haul in a pool. 
If the float line is stationary to brail, then 
there will be no bag to the seine, and one 
man can not very conveniently swoop a haul 
through a particular place in a stream with- 
out following entirely through the | spot. 
With a long bag to the net a sweep can 
be made under a leaning willow or drift, 
and the net lifted up to the shore, trapping 
the best big minnows of the pool. This 
eliminates a complete and toilsome trip, 
the entire length and breadth of a pool, 
and makes it possible for one man, working 
alone, to net minnows in a fairly large creek. 
By holding the handles of net with both 
hands and taking it slowly, a small spring 
run can be seined very easily by one per- 
son thrusting the seine ahead and warding 
off brush and grass with it, all the time 
straddling the bag of the net as the haul 
is made. 

Try to make a landing on some small, 
sandy slope or bar, or against a muddy 
bank, bringing the seine up so that lead line 
does not leave the bottom at any time. If 
a snag is encountered, thrust the brails 
down in mud of bottom well on either side, 
and reach over and disengage the snag. 
This prevents minnows escaping under the 
bottom or through torn part if the seine is 
lifted or thrust stubbornly ahead. 


— a fresh supply of the same water 
that the minnows are in habit of oc- 
cupying in the min- 
now bucket at all 
times. Do not 
squeeze good bait 
so as to injure 
them when removy- 
ing from net. Sort 
them carefully and 
take only the sizes 
you require for 
your particular 
type of fishing, 
and then turn all 
others back by re- 
versing the net 
over the pool. 
Each time the hau! 
is made, _ reverse 
the net. In this 
way all unused 
minnows are re- 
turned to the 















water, to grow and thrive for some other 
time. Never dump minnows that are unfit 
for your use out on a shore to die and be 
wasted. Remember that you might want to 
come back again, or some other fellow 


might desire bait from this pool. When 
you have enough bait, stop seining. When 
you are through using bait, turn back all 
unused ones into the stream where fishing, 
for food for the fish therein, unless you 
have a good minnow box where you can 
keep them alive for another trip. Use dead 
minnows for trolling or casting with a 
spoon or spinner and twin hooks. 

The minnow trap is best intended for the 
angler who is too busy to put in an hour or 
two seining for minnows or catching them 
with hook and line. This little trap can be 
set in the pool where minnows haunt at 


some odd moment, and lifted just previous | 


to going to the stream or lake. It can be 
either a homemade one, of small-meshed 
screening, or bought. Most of these traps 
used are bought ready for use, at the tackle 
store or from angling supply catalogs, al- 
though most any tinner can make one at a 
nominal cost from galvanized screen. Both 
ends can be funnel-shaped, or they can be 
made with a solid end and one end funneled. 
The one side should have a hinged trapdoor 
for removing bait. Use part of a loaf of 
bread, old, stale buns, or even boiled pota- 
toes or fried potatoes for bait. This should 
be placed inside the trap. A haul line 
should be attached to the trap near the 


door, and the whole thing tossed out into | 


the pool. 
The best location for a minnow trap is 


beneath a leaning willow branch or in a | 


deep pool close to an old snag or stump. 
In a few hours it should contain enough 
minnows for a day’s still fishing. Do not 
leave a trap in the water when not expect- 
ing to lift it soon. Minnows will sometimes 
enter the trap, and a rise of the stream will 
fill the trap with sediment and kill the 
minnows. 


A very fair little trap, for bass bait, can | 


be made from a large glass jar. Insert a 
funnel of screen, with an opening at small 
end of half-inch diameter. Crimp screen 
around the top of jar and bait. with bread 
crumbs. This, however, is merely a make- 
shift trap. The best ones are to be bought 
at any tackle store at reasonable prices. 

In some states there are strict laws reg- 
ulating the amount of minnows an angler 
shall have in possession at one time. This 
should be understood, especially if fishing 
in a strange section. 


| boxes are not necessarily the only | 


way there is of keeping minnows for 
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Florida Bass 


on the “Tin Liz” 


“| use your Tin Liz min- 
now and the photo shows 
how! It’s the best casting 
bait | ever had.” 


E. |. KILLE, Orlando 








That's the whole story about my metal baby. She 
casts easy and gets the bass. And here’s a tip— 
in clear water use the Tin Liz with a four foot 
transparent leader and see the difference. 


Fred Arbogast 


4 Water Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Standard % oz. as below 
avy Liz 44 oz.; Big Liz t oz. 
(weedless same price) 


$1.00 


each 
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short lengths of time when in camp or ex- | 


pecting to go fishing. I have kept as many 
as twenty fairly large minnows alive and 
perfectly fresh and happy for a week in a 
l-gallon bucket that I had perforated for 
3 inches around the top and in the lid with 
a common wire nail. The inside container 
ot the old-fashioned minnow bucket, of wire 
screen or perforated tin, removed from the 
carrying pail and secured by a 6-foot length 
ot strong chalk line, then tossed out into a 
clear pool and secured by attaching line 
to branch of willow or sapling close by on 
shore will serve to keep mirinows 
definitely. 
such containers should be lifted at least 
once each day to prevent ‘sediment collect- 


ing about container and smothering them. | 


For large quantities of minnows, how- 
ever, a live box is necessary. This is easily 
made by building a frame to fit the require- 
ments of your supply of bait and covering it 
With strong, galvanized screen. An opening 
should be left in the top of large size, and 
a lid fitted to this. It is best to have the 
top of minnow trap of light wood to pro- 
tect the bait from too much sun. This 


in- | 
However, the minnows kept in | 








Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. S. and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














iNTRODUCTORYOFFER “JI for | 
Six recent back issues 
and then one copy each | 
month for six months, | 
12 big issues in all, of | 
Hunter-Trader- Trapper. | 





As important to have 
along as your ammunition 
—steadies nerves and 
betters the aim. 


84 to 164 pages every issue, on 
hunting, trapping, fishing, camping, 
guns, dogs, etc. Also the 7% inch 
Remington knife and sheath, exactly 
. as shown, all for only $1.10. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order today. 


| HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 384 So. 4th St., Cotumbus, Ohio 
i ' Lat 
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Mr. Ploger’s 63 
pound Bass 


—“the largest Bass ever 
caught here!” 


“NCLOSED find photo of a Bass I 

caught last Sunday with your Dar- 
devlet bait. Must say it is some bait! 
This is my first experience with a Dardevlet and 
I like it fine as this is the largest Bass eve 
caught around here.” 


C. H. Ploger, Boonville, Mo. 





Take a tip from Mr. 
devle lures hely 


Ploger and let the Dar- 
you to some real fishing in even 


heavily fished waters. But be sure you get 
venuine Dardevles for the success of this family 
of lures has brought the inevitable swarm of imi- 
tations. You can identify the genuine by the | 


stamp—‘‘Dardevle, Detroit, U. S. A” on every 


ure. 
Send today for literature. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. L, 13! Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 
Lou says—‘* When fieh change their habits, I'll change my lures ’’ 











MeN EL ERAK 


No. 1010 N 


The New Level-Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Here it is... the “reel”? sensation of the 
year! One of the new Bronson ‘Gold 
Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, take-down 
reels... that can be cleaned, oiled and 
reassembled in less than two minutes! 
You'll recognize its true worth... 
amazing quality... balanced construc- 
tion . . . smooth running performance 
» ++ heavy nickel plating and astounding 
price... the instant you see it on your 
dealer’s counter! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


122 State St. Bronson, Mich. 





$3.00 
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| can be anchored in a shallow place and 








| held there by wire anchor lines. 

Some bait fishermen, especially those who 
fish for a variety of game fish, build their 
live boxes with compartments so that their 
minnows are sorted at all times, thereby 
preventing this loss of time when leaving 
in a hurry for the fishing pools—bass size 
in one part, musky minnows in another, 
and pike or trout sizes in yet another. A 
small dip net made of wire window screen- 
ing should be used to dip the bait out to 
minnow pail. This is a good thing to have 
along in boat wher fishing with live bait. 
It prevents injury to baits when choosing 
a special minnow for the hook. 


N FISHING for bait with hook and line 

there are a few important things I wish 
to dwell upon here. One of these is the 
importance of not hooking the baits too 
deeply. To prevent this happening, I use 
a No. 12 size Carlisle style hook and bait, 
with a small piece of worm, a grub, or a 
grasshopper or two. Cut bait, such as the 





A nice catch sehen in sles Algonquin 
Park Region in Ontario 


white fat of bacon cut into small squares, 
bread crumbs kneaded between thumb and 
finger and then attached to hook, or small 
cubes of fish cut up fresh, is excellent for 
chubs, shiners, and young suckers and mud 
minnows, and can be had at most any 
season of the year. Do not use too much 
fishing worm on the hook at one time. A 
mere pinch is enough, and it should be 
slipped on the hook straight, and so as to 


| cover the point of the hook. When the min- 


| bass baits. 


now takes the bait and runs with it the tip 
of the little rod should be jerked lightly to 
set the hook. Follow the minnow a moment 
with the tip of rod if the first jerk does not 
hook the minnow, but do not allow the 
minnow to have the bait for a length of 
time that will insure it swallowing the bait. 
This will result in the minnow being killed 
or badly injured in getting the hook out. 
Minnows should be caught through the 
lower lip preferably, and this is insured by 
not allowing too much line and time when 
the bait is taken before snubbing. 

In sorting the minnows for bait, I use 
the following rules: 

For muskellunge and large northern pike 
I use all chubs that are more than 5 inches 
in length, and prefer the 7-inch sizes. 

For “wall- -eyed pike, lake trout, and large 


| catfish I try to pick out chubs, shiners, and 
| young suckers that are under 5 


inches. 
Wall-eyes are very partial to chubs and 
shiners of 4-inch length. 

All 3-inch length minnows are saved for 
I prefer my bass baits to be 3 


. be stopped. 


inches long, and the run chub is by far the 
best of them all, I believe. Moreover, I 
like all the baits to come from small, 
spring-fed, and fresh running little brooks, 
preferably brooks that run through a 
rocky, wooded ravine where there is plenty 
of shade, and cool, mossy pools for them 
to thrive in. These baits are the best in- 
surance I have ever found for prize catches 
of bass, trout, pike, and muskies. 


Water Snakes and Trout 


OW many anglers make special trips 
along streams to kill some of the 
water snakes? Of course, almost all of 
the boys will throw a rock at a snake 
seen along a stream, but how many of 
them have given any thought to devoting 
a few hours’ time to the express purpose 
of reducing the numbers of fish destroyers? 
Here in California, one angler and his 
wife went out armed with long sticks and 
within two hours killed twenty-five snakes 
along one of the tributaries of the Eel 
River. That trip was made during the 
morning, after they had finished fishing. 
During the afternoon they went along the 
same stretch of the stream and killed 
eleven more snakes. The next day they 
covered part of the same territory and an 
additional stretch of the stream and ac- 
counted for twenty-three snakes. 
We are told by some of the 
of nature” boys that we should not kill 
snakes, that those creatures were placed 
on earth to control rodents, and that if 
we kill off the snakes we will see a rapid 
increase in the numbers of rats and mice. 
I am not picking an argument with those 
who wish snakes protected, but I do want 
to point out that the snakes found along 
our trout streams are not confining their 
diet to rodents. They live chiefly on small 
fish, and, for the benefit of some of those 
who do not know the damage done by 
snakes along streams, I’ll give a few fig- 
ures on the stomach contents of snakes. 


“balance 


NE ofthe member clubs of the Asso- 
ciated® Sportsmen of California, the 
Northern Sonoma County Fish and Game 
Protective Association, has made use of the 
bed of the Russian River to construct a 
rearing pond for brown trout. Each spring 
the Fish and Game Commission delivers 
to the club about 300,000 fry. These fish 
are held in the pond until fall, then re- 
leased in the stream. A man is kept in 
charge of the pond continuously, and it is 
his duty to feed the fry and protect them 
from everything of a predatory nature. 
During the period from May 27 to July 
18, he killed thirty-seven snakes in the 
pond, and those snakes contained 379 
trout, or an average of more than ten 
trout to each snake. One of the snakes 
had eaten thirty-five fish before he was 
killed, another contained thirty, and another 
had dined on twenty of the little fish. 
After reading these figures and taking 
into consideration that some of the snakes 
that were killed might have eaten still more 
trout at one “sitting” had they been per- 
mitted to continue their meals, and also 
taking into account the millions of snakes 
along the streams of the country, it must 
be plain to the anglers that the competition 
of the snakes, some of them at least, must 
I am not suggesting that all 
snakes be destroyed, but that anglers make 
it a point to undertake some snake kill- 
ing along streams. If we are to “reduce 
the time between bites,” as is the wish of 
President Hoover, one way to do it is to 
reduce the numbers of snakes, for those 
creatures, fishing from spring until fall, 
destroy more fish than are taken by anglers. 
Swat the snakes.—J. P. Cuenin. 
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Patience Got This Musky 
By Ben C. Robinson 


OWN in the Ohio Valley I know a 
man who has proven the truth of that 
old adage, “It takes patience to be a fisher- 
man.” I have known him for years, and 
I meet him perhaps half a dozen times 
each year on the streams about my terri- 
tory, patiently angling for wall-eyed pike 
and muskellunge. He is a dyed-in-the- 
wool live bait angler. Large minnows are 
his favorite bait. His tackle has, until very 
recently, consisted of a long cane pole, a 
small reel and a heavy silk line, a med- 
ium large hook with a wire leader of per- 
haps 12-inch length, and a lead sinker. 
His name is Clarence Gad, and he comes 
from a long line of extremely _ skilled 
muskellunge and pike fishermen. 
In the season of 1928 he fished almost 





every week of the open water, and caught | 





Patience got this musky 


several fine strings of bass and a num- 
But the disappointing part | 


ber of pike. 
of the whole year’s fishing was that he 
lost two large muskellunge that season. 
One (a scarred-faced old chap of giant 
size) he lost after a long battle when he 
apparently had the fish conquered. But 
with his long cane rod he could not bring 
the fish to gaff in the restricted, brushy 
place where he had raised the big battler. 
The other won its freedom equally as 
luckily. This season, Clarence changed 
his tackle. He bought a new rod, a fine 
reel, and a good line. But he clung to his 
old love—the live run chubs. With his 
bait bucket and his new outfit he waited 
for the frost and freezing weather to come 
and then, one golden day in late October, 
this season, he stole away early one morn- 
ing for the musky pool on the Tuscarawas 


River, where Dunlaps Creek flows into the | 


larger stream. There, last season, he had 
lost the big one with the scarred face. He 
met with success this time. A big warrior 
at once rushed his first cast, and after a 
hard fight our friend, Clarence, brought 
the musky to the shore line, completely 
beaten and conquered. But this time Clar- 
ence had provided himself with a good gaff, 
and he landed the fish safely. It weighed 
15 pounds—one of the prettiest, cleanest, 
and best-conditioned specimens of the Ohio 
Valley muskellunge I have seen for many a 
day. So patience, as we have often heard 
it explained, paid this angler after all. It 
usually does in muskellunge fishing. They 
are a wary, difficult fish to hook, and the 
Impatient fisherman rarely ever knows the 
Joy of winning a battle with these tigers of 
the fresh water. 
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of the 


Trained to the peak of physical power—every ounce of superfluous 


weight worked off—every muscle hardened to respond like the 
snap of a steel trap—that is the Champion. And that is the 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE-ROD 


Fashioned by the trained skill of 119 


years’ experience—bamboo treated 


by our own process to give it greater 
hardness and strength—this Hexi- 


Super-Cane Rod has all the flashing 


action of a true Champion. 


| Cast your fly and lay it on a dime. 
| Play a big game fish and get a sen- 
sation of sensitiveness and response 


| that is almost life itself. 


Many seasons of sport lie ahead. 
Make the most of every minute of 





Defiance Silver 
Line 


Finest Japan silk, silver white, 
braided extra stout and close. 














them with a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod! 
Made in all styles, weights and lengths 
for fresh and salt water fishing and 
tournament work of all kinds. 


Another product of Horrocks- 
\bbotson manufacture with the 
championship qualities that are 
guaranteed on all kinds of fishing 
tackle that bear this trade mark. 








Write for folder. 








KELL, 
BEST = BY TEST 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle in the world. 


Grant St., UTICA, N. Y. 





















MOST CONVENIENT 
BOAT EVER BUILT 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on 
running board. Transport 
enormous loads. Strong, yet 
very light. Won’t snag, tear 
or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 to 20 years hard service. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
26 Second Street Miamisburg, O. 





» ACME Folding Boats 


GREAT WITH OUTBOARD MOTORS 


in government use here and abroad. Boat builders 
since 1890. Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Send coupon below or postal card today for 
latest literature and New Low Prices. 


MAIL COUPON 
The Acme Boat Company, 
26 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio | 
By return mail, please send me, without any | 
| obligation, full details of your Acme Folding Boats | 
and Canoes. 





l Name... ania 











“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


Denver, Colo. 
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No. S-21 
Price $1.00 
Body 2% in. 

Weight % oz. 


A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie—especially 
in hot weather—as it travels at a moderate 
depth—with a flashy, wobbling wiggling, 
darting movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer’’ that prevents twisting or kinking 
the line. Can be used with sinker in the line 
for very deep trolling. 
At your dealers or direct. Newcatalog 
sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
122 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 











aaa Heddons New 
BAIT CHART, 


Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give ’em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
ona bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon’s New Catalog today. 


New! Heddon “Spook’’ 


The “‘Super-Dowagiac’”’ 
A *‘Magic’’ , 


















Fish-Getter 
of true fish-flesh Eee | 
appearance, New and startling, | 


both in appearance and 
action. Madeof transparent 
Heddylin—a new indestructible 
matcrial. Life-like as alive minnow. 


Several colors. 

















> A. 
SHISHA 
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Guaranteed 
to outlast a 
dozen woode 
en lures, 


Price 
saaiattaied No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 
No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 
newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 
supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.021, Dowagiac, Mich, 


_—- 


Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine.of 
helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


1824 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Is It Big or Small-Mouth Bass? 


By Ben C. 


ONFUSION, which we naturally ex- 

pect to find only when we are ques- 

tioning the very rare fishes of the 
fresh water, thrusts its puzzling head up 
even in classifying such popular fishes as 
the varieties of bass. I can see, as I write 
this, some of the old-timers of the bass 
streams wagging their heads with amuse- 
ment over the possibility of making a mis- 
take in identifying such a common and 
well-known fellow as the black bass. But, 
please allow me to say that there are per- 
haps more mistakes scored against our old 
friend of the rivers and creeks, Micropterus, 
than any other of the fighting fishes of 
the fresh water. 

In the first place there are two separate 
and well-understood members of this fam- 
ily that the angler has to deal with—the 
small-mouth bass and the big-mouth bass, 
one known scientifically as Muicropterus 
dolomieu (small-mouth bass), the other as 
Micropterus salmoides (big-mouth bass). 
In the first-named fish we have what is 
generally supposed to be the greatest fight- 
ing fish of the bass family. This comes 
about through several very distinct traits 
the fish displays while battling the rod and 
reel when properly hooked and played. One 
of these, the most predominant of all I 
presume, is its habit of breaking water at 
some time during the play on light tackle. 

The leap of the small-mouth fish is gen- 
erally presumed, especially among old bass 
anglers, to mark the species of bass hooked. 
If a bass is hooked in a normally quiet 
pool and played with fairly light tackle, 
without any undue pressure other than 
what might ordinarily be exerted in keep- 
ing up line and working the fish away 
from underwater dangers or snags along- 
shore or in the stream, and then breaks 
water with a splash, the average angler 
at once feels sure he has hooked a small- 
mouth bass. While, on the other hand, if 
the bass does not break water, but plays 
deep and swiftly about the pool, with long, 
hard rushes, it is supposed to be a member 
of the big-mouth family. Now I am going 
to explain that while this is a very good 
approximate means of distinguishing the 
bass, still there is no hard and fast rule 
saying that either fish can not be brought 
to net without displaying either one of 
these habits. 

I have taken many a “green bass,” as I 
have a habit of defining the big-mouth fish 
in some waters, especially of the Ohio 
Valley, where it is caught in flowing 
waters, that has bounced several inches out 
of the eddies under stress of snubbing it 
away from some particularly bad tangle 
of roots or even in holding it from too 
long a rush into what I presume to be a 
dangerous strip of rifle water. At other 
times I have played big-mouth bass with 
very light fly fishing tackle, such as a 
5-ounce rod and a light-weight 6-foot 
trout-weight leader and snell with a fly of 
small size, when the fish would come to 
the surface with a splashing bound. And 
I have also taken many a small-mouth that 
did not make any more surface disturbance 
than the big-mouth hooked only a few 
minutes previously. 

So, unless the light exceptionally 
good, as in the late forenoon or bright 
afternoon, when one can plainly see the 
fish when it makes its top rush, there is 
no safe way of naming the species except 
by actual sight. However, the small-mouth 
bass is essentially a surface-breaking fish. 
The big-mouth is not. The last-named is 
more likely to fight a hard, underwater 
fight, rushing close to the surface usually 
in its first run, which, as a rule, is in a 
semi-circular course from the spot where 


‘ ’ 


a 


is 





Robinson 


it is raised and hooked. The small-mouth 
bass has a tendency to dart up to the top 
immediately after the hook is set and lunge 
out of the water. By this lunge I do not 
mean that the bass leaps high into the 
air, as so many might believe. Sometimes 
the leap of a true small-mouth fish, on its 
first or initial rush to the surface, is not 
more than a very few inches. I have 
landed small-mouth of 4-pound weight 
that merely churned the surface in strong 
and curving rushes. And again I have 
had them come out until I could very 
plainly see the entire fish. 


y fe small-mouth bass when it rushes 
to the surface for its first attempt to 
release itself from the hook shakes itself 
viciously to dislodge the sting of the barb. 
The pikes also do this, but there is all the 
difference in the world in their methods of 
making this first lunge. The bass has a 
swift, rattling shake, while the pike de- 
pends on a sinuous, writhing, but unbe- 
lievably powerful, movement that usually 
dislodges even the very best hold if the 
slack is not kept up, or if the fish can 
touch some object such as a rock or log 
with any part of its body. The bass shakes 
sharply and fast, and then plunges down 
and cuts a circle, and at the maximum of 
its speed comes darting up again. The 
big-mouth, on the other hand, usually tries 
to rush away from the rod and release 
itself with a strong and determined side 
shake of the body and head, then will 
come darting back, angling upward in an 
effort to gain slack. However, one of the 
noticeable things in all this matter of fish 
fighting on the hook is that the bass fights 
away from the rod, while the pikes almost 
always fight their most desperate battle 
directly in toward the angler. This happens 
regardless of whether the fish is hooked 
from a boat or from the shore as a rule. 
This should be understood by the man who 
— to angle with any great degree of 
skill. 

Do not try to “tussle” with a mem- 
ber of the pike family. Try rather to give 
the fish leeway and work it back into the 
deep water without granting slack line in 
the trick. With a bass the whole thing 
is to keep the slack up at all times, and yet 
not rush the fish so hard as to break a 





I take many a large-mouth bass from 
swift, rocky currents. Not all that 
stay in these waters are small-mouths 




















light hold of the hook out of the mouth. 
Many a bass is lost right at the shore 
by anglers who try to bring the fish up at 


once. The bass fights sharply and swiftly, 
and only by remembering to follow the 
course of the fish with the rod tip and 
keep a fairly tense line can it be skillfully 
battled. The fight of this game fellow 
is away from the rod, however, as a 
rule. 

Now, another thing about these two 
members of the bass family that is the 
cause of so much dispute is the water they 
inhabit. There is a belief, fostered, I 
might explain, by many paragraphers on 
angling for the benefit of the beginner, 
that big-mouth bass are found only in quiet, 
mucky-bottomed water, or about the vicin- 
ity of old drift logs and brush and lily 
pads, and that the small-mouth bass is 
essentially a dweller in the swift flows, 
such as riffle water and riffle eddies, and 
where rocky bottoms and gravel pools are 
part of conditions. 


OW, here again we meet with a num- 

ber of disturbing elements, for I take 
just about as many big-mouth or “green 
bass,” in middle western and eastern rivers 
and creeks, from the gravelly pools below 
rifles or even on the head of these swift 
waters, over true rock and gravel bottoms 
and over rocky bottoms where there is a 
good depth of water, as I do small-mouth 
fish. Usually this happens in rivers and 
creeks where the small-mouth, for some 
reason I have no means of explaining in 
this article, has been discouraged and the 
big-mouth bass has superseded him in num- 
bers. However, I am explaining this so 
that the angler who labors under the 
opinion that only small-mouth bass are 
found on rocky riffles and rocky stretches 
of pools will hereafter not come to depend 
entirely on this phase for the classification 
of his bass. And, as I have said, big- 
mouth, in such swift water, will most of 
the times, under even light tackle pressure, 
either swirl or actually break the surface 
in the fight against current and tackle 
strain. 

So the best means I have found 
of determining my bass when I have 
hooked it is by sight, or by seeing the fish 
actually spring with a sharp, red-mouthed 
and vicious ferocity clear of the surface or 





Note the large 


Blue big-mouth bass. 
mouth and the large head 





so far out as to satisfy me that the fish 
came out entirely of its own volition. 

True enough, we can reasonably expect 
to find mostly big-mouth bass about the 
vicinity of tangled old roots and stumps 
that stand at the edge of deep pools of the 
stream, or where a log is laved by blue- 
green eddies at the edge of the current. 
And we can best look for the small-mouth 
bass where there is a channel flowing 
rather strongly over deeply submerged 
rocks and ledges of rocks, or in swirling 
pools at the foot of long riffles of some 
speed, where the eddies twist and whirl 
and seem loath to depart, in water of 6 
to 10-foot depth in both these places. As 
a general thing, the two fishes are partial 
to these separate haunts, and yet, as I 
have explained, do not be too confident 
of your bass belonging to either one of the 
separate families simply because it has 
been taken from a particular kind of water, 
or because it has leaped or swirled the sur- 
face or failed to do so. 

Rather we had best depend on the ane | 
appearance of the bass after it is safe and | 
sound in the landing net and brought to | 


the shore, where a little calm looking | 
over = soon serve authentically to 
classify 


If, pho of all, it has a plainly 9 
stripe running down the full length of the 
side, from gill opening to the tail, about 
midway of the greenish-bronze or black- 


bronze sides, then you can at once check | 


up further on it as being a regular big- 
mouth or Micropterus salmoides member 
of the bass family. 
marking, “Old Linesides” will have coarse 
scales of the same size covering its cheeks 
and gill covers as it has on its body. It 
will have a brownish-colored eye, it will 
be noticeably “chunky” in appearance, with 
a head far larger in proportion to its body 
than the small-mouth bass, and its mouth 
will be noticeably large, and when closed 
and a line drawn down from the eye it 
will be found that the mouth comes far 
back of the line. Its head is depressed 
strongly just above the eye, so when 
viewed from the side it is very plainly 
“dished in” to even the most careless ob- 
server. There is no earthly chance of 
making a mistake! 


OW, if the bass when brought out of 
the net shows stripes of dark color 
against the bronze undercoloring of its 
sides, running from the dorsal fins down 
about midway or even a little more of the 
sides, from the gills to the tail, and in addi- 
tion is found to have noticeably smaller and 
finer scales on the cheek than on its sides, 
then, sir, you can wager your last “sou” 
you have taken a regular small-mouth or 
Micropterus dolomieu bass. 
You will find that this bass has a firm, 
straight line to the head over the eyes, 


causing the head to swell rather than be | 


depressed when viewed from the side. The 
mouth when closed will come in a line, 
or almost so, from the eye down. The 
general or prevailing coloring will be | 
bronze and yellow-gold, and the longer the 
fish is out of the water or confined on a 
stringer the more noticeable the black 
bandings or mottlings from dorsal fin 
down to the belly line. 

If you examine the eye of the small- 
mouth bass you will find it not always a 
bright or even a dull red. Especially in 
river bass I have noticed many anglers be- 
coming confused on this feature. The 


river bass, and many lake bass, those com- | 


ing from the rocky bars and deep weed 
beds, are many -times marked with very 
dark eyes, that could be called brown. 
However, if examined closely, the eye of 


the small-mouth will be found to have a | 


very deep red tinge to the iris. In some 
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MONTAGUE 
Salt-Water Rods 
and Reels 








New Montague “Trail” 










‘Will your tackle 
‘be MONTAGUE? 


HEN he challenges—your 

leaping “Silver King’, 
sailfish, tuna or other man-size, 
| brute-strong adversary of the 
| oce win the argument 
| with your own famous Monta- 
| gue Rod and Reel. 


A rod from Massachusetts, 
| made by expert salt-water rod 
men. Flexible, sensitive, 
powerful, with the fighting 
mettle to whip a_ record- 
| breaker. Official sea-angling 
| specifications; six-strip best 
selected heat-treated brown 
Tonkin cane; splendid fittings 
and finish. A reel of sea-coast 
make, large yet light, sturdy, 
free-running, correctly equip- 
ped with free-spool and star 
drag; chromium plated frame 
and spool flanges, Bakelite end 
plates; ample line capacity. 





One-piece and two-piece rods: $30, 
$25, $18, $15, $10, $7.50, $6.00. Reels: 
300-yd., 250-yd., $7.50, $6.00, $5.00, 
$3.50. 


Ask your dealer to show you Monta- 
gue Rods for better choice, sport, satis- 
faction. If necessary, please write to us. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL Co. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods 
Drawer A-M2, Montague City, Mass. 


a 


| on aun am ann on COUPON-<———=_— 
MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Drawer A-M2, Montague City, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Catalog 
of official-regulation salt-water rods and 
|} reels. 
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Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40¢ c > 
~, Fastest running Prescott s spinner 
made. Unequalled for results, 
= 25c: weedless 30c, 91% in, 

At a dealer’s or direct. 
‘Cireular 





PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — wis. 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 
Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
- Yatalog —. 


Dan Kidney & Sons. Dept. B ‘est De Vere, Wioconsin 
Chicago—Von rh & Antoine, 3 South Wabash 










































































No. 3850 
Price $1.00 
Body 2 yy in. 
Weight % oz. 


TRUE-TO-NATURE LURE 


Made to represent a “Water Beetle” 
this new lure travels quite deep when 
reeled or trolled moderately fast. 
Can not revolve or twist the line and 
is one of few lures with nonfouling 
hooks extended in rear with spinners 
for “short biters.” The flashy iri- 
descence of pearl blades makes the 
“Water Beetle” a sure fire killer of 
all game fish and a splendid lure for 
small mouth bass. 

At your dealers or direct. 

sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
122 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 


New catalog 









This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to ATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine. 

Clip thie age, and atl today 


h $1. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
_ 113 Transit Bldg. | Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 




















FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT) 
By Frank G. Ashbrook | 


7An invaluable book to those 
engaged in the fur farm- 
ing business, or those who 
expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 
The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
of various animals, in- 
cluding _ foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 
it is handled and mar- 
keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid feeding and housing. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1624 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
















FUR- FARMING 
FOR PROFIT 


FRANK G ASHBROOK 
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FLORIDA LARGE-MOUTH 


Weight 13 pounds, 4 ounces, caught by 

B. Vance in Lake Annie, near Arcadia, 

last July. Its length was 29 inches and 
its girth 21 inches 


small-mouth, especially those caught from 
sand and gravel bars and pools, and from 
the sandy slopes of rush and weed fringes it 
will be found to have a flame-red coloring. 

The general shape of the small-mouth 
bass is more lithe and slender, and there is 
not the large head noticeable on the big- 
mouth. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 

A ANY a piece of 
N expensive 
tackle, with a little 
bit of thought and 
care, 
structed 


can be recon- 
into a de- 
pendable piece of 
fishing gear. It's 
possible to save the 
price of a railroad 
ticket by trying a 
little economy at 
times on the stream 
or lake with tackle. 
Buy the very best tackle you can pos- 
sibly afford. It pays every time. I was 
just showing a young man the other day, 
on a bass stream I was fishing, a reel I 
had used for seven consecutive years with- 
out a cent’s worth of repair or expense. 
He had a cheap reel that he had owned six 
months and could not use any longer. When 
I showed him my good reel, which was 
the best I could buy, he started directly 
for home and told me that he intended to 
follow out my advice and buy nothing but 
the best hereafter. 

















Even though you do not get so much 
tackle, try to get the very best, and 
will in time accumulate a wonderful as- 
sortment of excellent items of fishing 
gear, something that will be noticed on 
the stream or lake by others of the fra- 
ternity. 

I am willing to say nine-tenths of the 
lures lost are fouled through pure care- 
lessness. Even the most experienced of 
anglers will take chances on casting a 


you. 





plug or spoon under a slanting sapling or 
branch that leans over a pool. The worst 
dangers to lures are dead saplings and 
branches. If a hook once comes in con- 
tact with these, the line will almost always 
wrap around them several times, causing a 
fouled lure that no power on earth can 
circumvent. Green, leafy branches and 
twigs seldom ever foul a lure seriously, 
but woe to the lure that wraps _ itself 
about an old, dead branch of a drifted tree 


top, or over the stark branches of a lean- 
ing tree. The very best way to prevent 
these accidents is not to try those dif- 


ficult casts under the low-hung trees or 


protruding branches. 


Shovelhead or large yellow catfish in 
the middle western rivers will take chubs 
of 7-inch length with great relish in the 
early fall. These should be fished alive, 
of course, and with a light sinker. 


A pork rind is a fine addition to the 
wooden plug in clear water, when the fish 
are backward about striking. Use it on 
the first set of hooks on under side and do 
not have it too long. 


Use a short pork rind. I have found 
the average pork rind, as it comes from 
the factory, is too long for good fishing. 
Cut it off until it just clears the last hook 
about an inch, then with a sharp knife cut 
a fishtail in it, and lace this in fine strips 


with sharp knife. The sharp, shimmy- 
like wiggle is what the bass like. This 
is a good bat at edge of the weedy 


fringes, and over weed flats, where bass 
and pike lie. 


There’s always a particular old battle- 


worn lure in the tackle that catches the 
majority of every angler’s game fish. Per- 
haps it’s a certain old trout fly, bass bug, 
or pike or musky plug or spoon. Don't 
take any chances with that bait. Don’t 


use it in pools where there are dangerous 
snags, until you have first prospected and 
learned the nature of the pool with other 
untried baits. Keep these old “fish getters” 


by themselves, and use them when signs 
are just right. It will not hurt their 
efficiency if they are battered and peeled 


and disgraceful-looking. It is the action 
of these old boys that does the trick wher- 
ever they are used. 

















BIG ALABAMA SMALL-MOUTH 


Caught by E M. McKee in Queenstown 
Lake, near Birmingham. The fish 
weighed II pounds, and was caught on 
a cane pole, using a minnow as bait 


















Send in — Kinks.’’ For each one pub 

lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 
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Trap for Ice Fishing 

GOOD trap for ice fishing can be made 

from an old umbrella by taking ribs 
out and leaving spreader attached, and 
bending loop at one end of rib as illustrated, 
“A.” Next nail, or staple, spreader to 
stick, 16 inches long by 2 inches wide by 
4 inch thick, as in “B.” Attach sinker, or 
other light weight, to rib with wire loop 
as in “C,” so it will slide up and down rib 
easily to hold flag up when trap is sprung. 
Use piece of red flannel for flag at end of 
rib as in “D,” and attach line as illustrated. 
—H, O. Beckwith, Maine. 




















“ian With a Rod—Some Fish Story! 

Editor :—-Advise me whether I should put extra 
windings on my rod, a No. ole laren napa 
split bamboo, bait casting rod. I have not had it 
very long and intend to varnish it, but first want 
to know if rod sufficiently well wrapped. I 
had what I consider a very unusual experience 
last week, and would like for you to run it 
your next issue: 

Was casting for bass in Little 
near Lawler, and having great luck. 
netted me four small-mouth bass without 
then bang! I set the hook, and Mr. Bass went 
on a rampage, tore off 50 feet of line and snapped 
it, due to a flaw I suppose. I moved up a way 


is 


Turkey River, 
Four strikes 
a miss, 


and resumed fishing, when I saw the fish trying 
to shake the hook. After making several casts 
I caught the end of my line, pulled it in, tied it 


to line on the reel, and started cranking in. 
After five minutes, during which time the bass 
broke water twice, I landed the fish, an 18-inch 


small-mouth bass. To make the story more fishy 


I found a small turtle in the stomach of the 
bass when cleaning it.—V.. McM., Iowa. 
Answer:—Leave the fishing rod alone, as it 


came from factory, unless the varnish is cracked 
and worn and wrappings have started to come 
off. But if it needs rewrapping, clean off varnish 
with a good varnish remover, wipe dry with some 
gasoline, and then rewind guides and make the 
regular winding checks at intervals of 2 inches 
space. Use banana oil and collodion, or you can 
buy a color preservative for the silk windings 
before applying the rod varnish, to prevent them 
changing color. Another good preservative for 
the windings is white household cement, thinned 
with a good Duco thinner. After all this is at- 
tended to, 
rod varnish. Too much 
windings, in my estimation, 
stiff and dead. I have seen rods wrapped by 
hand that were completely deadened by windings 
and rod varnish until they handled like a dead 
branch in playing a bass or pike. Your experi- 
ence with the bass is very unusual and interest- 
ing. However, I have seen enough strange hap- 
penings along similar lines to believe almost any- 
thing that an angler wants to tell me.—B. C. R. 


Asks About Salt Water Metal Lures 

Editor:—Here are a relative 
metal salt water lures 
your answering: 

1. What is the best 
hook? 

2. What metal best 
as well as salt water wear? 

3. What size hook is best suited to 
age salt water game fish? 

4. What trolling speed can 

5. What should weight of 
H. G. A Fil. 


The length depends on the fish 
angling for at the time. The best lure 
channel and bay fish 4-inch length 
metal trolling spoon, with hook attached, 
and for sailfish, large barracuda, grouper, and 
kingfish, off the reefs and the salt 
waters, the 6-inch-length spoons none 
too large. 

2. Nickeled 
water. 

3. For bay and channel fish the 7/0 
and for sailfish, amber jack, 
grouper the 11/0 size. 
to 12/0 
large 


varnish and too many 
cause a rod to become 


to 
appreciate 


few questions 
that I would 


average length, 


is as regards attraction 


the aver- 


called average? 
salt 


be 
good water 


lure be? 
Answer:—1. 


you 


for 


are 
is the 


single 


out in big 


metal are 


steel is the best finish for salt 


size hook 


barracuda, and big 
For tarpon the larger the 
I taken 
shore waters and 
nickel- 


up size, although have 
ordinarily tarpon in shoal 
river mouths with the 7/0 size hook 
finished wobbler. 

4. Troll 
board in shoal 
For the deep 
maintained, 
to its lowest 
“hung,” cut off power 
about what an average 

an hour, I am not 
with rigs to say definitely. 

5. Spoons metal wobblers and 
will vary in weight with their makes and shapes. 


better, 
and 


a launch out- 


at ordinary 


very slowly with or 
speed. 
faster can 
although the launch should be 
speed. When the fish 
altogether. I can 
speed would be 


well enough 


waters, or row 


sea fish, a speed be 
cut 
down are 
not 
say in 
miles 


quainted 


as ac- 
motor 


and darters 


give the rod two coats of some good | 





But I would say the weights will run from % 
ounce to 2 ounces in weight, according to the 
size of spoon used for different sized salt water | 


fishes.—B. C. R. 
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and tapered 


O ANGLER exceeds Zane 


Grey in the casting ex- 
cellence and service he de- 


mands in a fly-casting line! 


Mr. Grey uses Ashaway 
Crandall’s American Finish 


Fly Lines exclusively. So do 
all his closest fly fishing com- 
panions—as keen a crew of 
steelhead-trout battlers as Z. G. 
himself. 

You too will find this famous 
fly line the best buy, for better 
casting and lasting. Sold by 
leading tackle dealers. Catalog 
of world-famous Ashaway Fish- 
ing Lines FREE. 

Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Makers of Famous Fishing Lines since 1824 


Box 736 Ashaway, Rhode Island 


ASHAWAY 


including 





Fishing Lines 















Give Me 

HILDEBRANDT’S 

and Pll Give You Fish 
JHEN I use Hildebrandt’s I know I’m 


\ going to catch fish! They spin so easy 
look so attractive—easy to switch flies— 
and there’s plenty of variety of color, size 
and shape for any fishing condition of 
wind, weather or water. 

HILDEBANDT’S HINTS gives you full 
information on all the new 1931 spinners 
—as well as all the old standbys—shows 
them in actual sizes—tells you how to use 
*em—shows pictures of Hilde-caught fish. 
Not a dry line in it—you'll enjoy every 
page. 

Send for yours—it’s FREE! 


HILDEBRANDT 


221 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 
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“But Where Will I Keep It?” 


OMPARATIVELY few but fortu- 
* nate are those who own or have 
permanent access to a good water 
front. Thousands of their fellow men 
want to own motor boats, are thoroughly 
“sold” on boating as a sport and recre- 
ation, but are severely hampered by that 
ever-recurring question, “But where will 
I keep it?” 
30th the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers (Graybar 
Building, New York City) and the Na- 
tional Outboard Association (201 North 
Wells St., Chicago) have recognized the 
importance of this question and have 
gathered a great deal of information on 
what has been done and wha_ has been 
projected for the future to alleviate the 
crying need for more boating facilities. 
In large cities particularly, cooperative 
effort of boating enthusiasts, usually and 
preferably grouped together into well- 
organized clubs, with the city and har- 
bor officials has resulted in definite, fa- 
vorable action. In some cases, cities have 
provided harbors and moo ‘ng docks for 
small boats. In other cases, such proj- 
ects have been planned and will be under 
way when appropriations are available. 
In still other localities, private indi- 
viduals or corporations with suitable wa- 
ter front have provided docks, storage, 
and service facilities at a nominal charge. 
And, in addition, some clubs have fi- 
nanced and built their own facilities. 
Consider the con- 
ditions surrounding 
a few typical 
would-be _ boaters, 
and see what pro- 
cedure will solve 
their problems. 
Jim Smith’s fam- 
ily consists of five 
persons. He is in 
the middle thirties, 
prosperous, healthy 
and energetic. He 
has just bought a 
lakeside cottage 
which he intends 
to improve into a 
real summer home. 
He would like to 
have a larger and 
more. substantial 
craft than even the 
larger type of out- 
board motor will 
handle, and has 
about decided on a 
medium-priced in- 
board runabout 20 
feet long, that is, 
provided there is 
not too great an 
additional _invest- 
ment involved. The 
boat itself is a 
good-sized _invest- 
ment for Jim, and 


By P. A. Tanner 


he is expecting to use it for several years. 
He doesn’t like the idea of leaving it out 
in the open, even with a protecting tar- 
paulin. There are no cooperative facilities 
at the lake. What to do? 


[' THE money were available there would 
be no question about it. He would spend 
a thousand dollars or more to dig a slip 
back into the shore and to erect a con- 
crete and frame structure over it—a 
substantial boathouse with an overhead 
strength sufficient to permit swinging 
the boat up out of the water in the win- 
ter, and with a strong concrete wall on 
the lake side to prevent damage from 
the packing ice during the spring break- 
up. 

3ut for much less money he can build 
a substantial dock with a light covering, 
so constructed that it can be skidded up 
on the beach with a block and tackle in 
the fall. A timber cradle can then be 
used to haul the boat out and under the 
protecting roof. This is a much less per- 
manent arrangement, but it will suffice. 

There is one other way Jim Smith can 
go about it. There are fifteen or twenty 
other sizable boats on the lake, and more 
to come. Only a few of the owners have 
proper protection facilities. Jim can 
form a boat club. And the club, by sub- 


scription and assessment, can raise the 
initial funds required to build a_ boat- 
The local bank or building and 


house. 





This type of boat, being of durable construction, inexpensive, and easy to row, is the that 


most popular type for a boat livery 


loan association can be of material as- 
sistance in financing it. Of course this 
solves the winter storage problem, but 
there is the inconvenience of having the 
boat moored at a distance from the resi- 
dence. On the other hand, the coopera- 
tive effort in this direction stimulates 
similar effort in other ways to the gen- 
eral improvement of boating conditions 
and the advancement of the community. 

Bill Jones is an ardent fisherman. He 
would rather fish than eat. He is a ma- 
chinist and has a wife and two children. 
Money is not by any means plentiful. He 
lives in town and does most of his fish- 
ing at Crooked Lake, which is 10 miles 
from his home. He has a 16-foot, flat- 
bottom boat and a little 3 horse power 
outboard motor. He built the boat him- 
self and bought the motor secondhand 
and fixed it up. Where will Bill keep his 
boat? 


OMEBODY says, “Let him use a trailer 

and haul it back and forth.” Yes, he 
could do that, but putting a heavy, 16- 
foot boat in the water and taking it out 
again is not a job to be asked for. But 
of course Bill’s problem is simple. He 
can make an arrangement with a cottage 
owner or farmer for beach rights, and tie 
the old boat to a stump with a chain and 
padlock when it is not in use. The motor 
is no problem, because he can easily put 
that in the car and take it home. 

Here is young 
Joe Shafer. He is 
a clerk in the First 
National Bank in 
a large city on the 
Great Lakes, un- 
married and badly 
bitten with the out- 
board motor racing 
bug. What is Joe 
going to do? The 
city has not pro- 
vided any _ boat- 
housing _ facilities 
along the lake 
shore, and the pri- 
vately owned serv- 
ice stations are a 
bit expensive. 
There is a yacht 
club, but it seems 
to be understood 
that that is for the 
“big guns” with 
plenty of “jack.” 
There doesn’t seem 
to be any place that 
Joe can keep his 
little hydroplane 
and motor safely 
and with easy ac- 
cess to the water 
Well? 

Joe looks up 
some other fans 
are in the 
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same boat with him. These others talk 
to their friends. In a short time there 
are twenty or thirty embryo boaters, 
all steamed up and no place to go. While 
the park commissioners would not lis- 
ten to the pleas of one or two, when 
a whole gang of insisters clamor to be 
heard, they decide that maybe there is 
something to it. After getting all the in- 
formation from the National Outboard 
Association, Joe and his friends form a 
club. The city fathers give the club per- 
mission to use the lagoon in the lower 
park as a harbor. An enterprising towns- 
man, finding that every member of the 
club will be a good cash customer, ob- 
tains a lease and concession from the 
Park Board and erects a comparatively 
cheap boathouse. And Joe Shafer is 
now all set to go ahead and have his fun. 

Sam Philips lives 
in the same sort of 
town as Joe Shafer 
and several hun- 
dred thousand 
other folks. Both 
of these gentlemen 
are fictitious char- 
acters here used for 


illustrative pur- 
poses, but the own- 
er of the place 


where Sam _ keeps 
his boat is a real, 
live, flesh-an-blood 
man. He is Frank 
Andrews of De- 
troit, Mich. He has 
a plot extending 
about 300 feet 
along the river and 
some 1,700 feet 
front on a canal or 
slip. Along a part 
of this frontage he 
has built a series of 
boat wells 6 feet 
wide and 20 feet 
deep. They look 
like a long, low 
shed, with doors 
that swing upward 
on the water side, 
and of course they 
have facilities for 
cntering on the land side. These rent 
for about $60 each per year—$5 per 
month. And this is a very handsome re- 
turn on the comparatively low cost of 
construction, 


ERE, Sam Philips finds a place to 
park his car when he drives down 
from the apartment of a Sunday morning. 
His boat and motor is safe and sound in its 
own, fully inclosed “garage.” His prob- 
lem, and that of many another, has been 
solved by the thought and enterprise of 
‘rank Andrews. He not only has a place 
to keep his boat, but supplies and expert 
service are conveniently at hand. 

Leaders in the automobile industry long 
ago realized that the ability of the public 
to buy and operate more and more cars 
depended not so much on inclination and 
desire as on facilities. Storage and serv- 
ice facilities have long since been pro- 
vided. But more and better roads on 
which the car could be run safely, com- 
iortably, economically, were required. 
“Good Roads” became the slogan of the 
industry. And still there are hardly 
enough of them. 

The “roads” on which boats operate were 
built by old Mother Nature. Their full 
utilization by the owning public now ap- 
pears to wait upon adequate facilities 
tor storage and maintenance. This has 
been recognized by the leaders of the 
boating industry and they, through the 
associations above-named, are helping to 





plan and promote the building of such 
facilities. As the good work goes on and 
gains momentum, the Smiths and Joneses 
and Shafers and Philipses and all the 
other water-loving enthusiasts will find 
their query, “But where will I keep it?” 
fully and adequately—yes, and cheaply— 
answered. 

The farmers wanted good roads into 
town. The city dwellers wanted good 
roads into the country and to other cities. 
Townships and counties, towns and cities, 
each let itself be heard on the subject of 
good roads. States took action. Federal 
aid was obtained. Good roads became a 
fact, and the public went marching on 
(them). 

In boating: The individual will lift 
up his voice demanding better facilities; 
his boating club will exert its influence; 








A racing scene from Oregon—the only way to get to this lake is over a 60-mile wagon 
road 


the national associations are already 
functioning. Results have been obtained. 
More must follow. 

You! You, who are sitting over there 
saying to yourself, “I want a boat. But 
where will I keep it?” snap into it! You'll 
find a way and a place. If not, make one. 

Get a boat. 


Matching Outboard Hulls to Motors 


Altima ys users are sometimes dis- 
appointed in their choice of outfits by 
having a disproportion between the load 
and the power to propel it at a desired 
speed. It is a pertinent problem, and you 
should certainly consult your boat and 
motor manufacturer, both of whom have 
gone to considerable trouble to experiment 
that you might have this service. In 
choosing the boat hull a number of quali- 
fications should be considered. I would 
put stability first, seaworthiness second, 
and speed last. 

Without a doubt the round bilge type of 
boat, such as the time-honored sea dory, 
is the most seaworthy type of hull, but its 
speed with an outboard motor is limited. 
Every type of hull design has been well 
tested out up to the point where the man- 
ufacturers found that they had to make 
a special design for this motor, and the 
so-called V-type of construction was the 
outcome. This replaces the generous curve 
of the dory or old-time rowboat, with 
short frames arranged in the shape of a 
V, between the keel and the water line, 
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and rabbeted to long stringers. The angle 
of the V is acute near the bow, and grad- 
ually flattens towards the stern, where the 
planing action could be affected best. This 
is the ideal type of hull for runabouts and 


cruisers. We will not go into the phase 
of finish or interior equipment, for 
you must suit your fancies in this re- 


gard. 


SPECIAL design was found to be 

needed for racing, so the hydroplane 
came out in an effort to cut water re- 
sistance. This plan permits the power 
plant to raise the fore part of the craft 
above the water in which interspace air 
collects to lift the bow higher, thus cutting 
down the displacement in the water, so 
that practically only 2 or 3 feet of the 
aft hull actually draw water. 

We have noted 
that there is a def- 
inite trend towards 
a greater popular- 
ity of the runabout 
type of hull, for it 
offers roominess 
for the average- 
sized party and 
their cruising 
equipment. Pro- 
vide adequate pow- 
er so that your hull 
will plane at ordi- 
nary speeds with 
ordinary loads. You 
should ascertain if 
the actual horse- 
power of your new 
motor equals the 
advertised horse 
power, and the kind 
of hull you are to 
use is the deciding 
factor. Your manu- 
facturer can help 
you here, and all 
firms maintain an 
experienced _ staff 
for just this serv- 
ice and will hon- 
estly give you ad- 
vice. 

The seaworthi- 
ness of a boat can 
well be tested when you encounter turns at 
speed. It is surprising how effective even 
an inch keel along the length of the boat 
will function in preventing a tip-over, or 
even a mild shipping of water. Neglect 
of this factor may force you into mem- 
bership with the Ancient Order of Droopy- 
panted Hell Divers. 

Most men will not attempt to build their 
own boats, for it is an expert’s job. In 
buying a boat, its graceful lines and roomy 
comfort are not to be the measures of 
choice; you should depend rather on the 
dealer’s word as to its behavior with the 
power recommended. Boats nowadays are 
sturdily constructed, so they will stand the 
pounding of heavy seas and motor vibra- 
tion (the latter of which nowadays is mini- 
mal). You will find good materials to be 
used, reinforcements plentiful, and the fas- 
tening of parts dependable. Little attention 
need be given the boat aside from keeping 
it clean and repainting once a year. 


Page the Petroleum Industry! 

N THE year 1929 there were about 60,- 

000 outboard motors built and sold. 
The value, at list prices, was approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. 

These motors, running at maximum 
power and speed, would develop 615.000 
horse power and consume 100,000 gallons 
of gasoline and 20,000 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil, having a retail value of $38,- 
000 an hour! 
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Dry Packs for Boats and Canoes 
By Glenn R. Vernam 


HAT outdoor lover hasn’t dreamed 
VU of some day piling his outfit into 

a canoe and, leaving all care be- 
hind, drifting down the silvery bosom of 
some beckoning stream into the great, 
unpeopled wonderland of forest, waters, 
and wild life in answer to the red gods’ 
call? 

But water travel by light craft has its 
own share of ups and downs. It carries 
fully as many opportunities for trouble, 
discomfort, grief, and discouragement as 
does any other kind of back-country trip. 
Sudden storms, leaky boats, wet outfits, 
lost equipment, poorly riding loads, and 
improper arrangement for portaging are 
all factors which, if not properly guarded 
against, help turn the journey into a sad- 
dening experience, and the participants 
into bitter denouncers of one of the most 
enjoyable forms of outdoor recreation. 

To the novice, it is safe to say that 
light boat and canoe travel is a field of 
its own, requiring more than a modicum 
of study and forethought before setting 
out on that long-planned voyage. While 
one can’t learn all the tricks through fire- 
side education, he should at least be able 
to dope out the why and wherefore of 
the main points which make for enjoy- 
ment and freedom from annoying mis- 
haps. 

Aside from a suitable craft and the 
knowledge necessary to handle it, the 
chief essentials conducive to pleasure and 
comfort on such a trip are a dry outfit 
and the ease and security with which it is 
conveyed. Hard portages, upstream pad- 
dling, and bad weather lose much of their 
unpleasantness when one is assured of 
dry beds and good grub at the next 
camp. 


ERHAPS the best arrangement of 

your outfit for the water trip is to 
make it up into packs of suitable carry- 
ing size. These will load nicely into the 
canoe, keep your belongings from becom- 
ing scattered or lost, and be handy for 
portaging. A conglomeration of loose 
articles in a boat is an abomination; it 
makes an awkward and often dangerous 
load, is hard to keep dry, furnishes both- 
ersome delays at portage and camp, and 
is sure to cause serious loss in case of 
a. spill. Your wise voyageur sees that 
his equipment is divided up into portions 
of fairly equal size and weight, each of 
which is packed in a waterproof con- 
tainer or securely wrapped in a good 
pack canvas. ' 

In this making up of packs, as in all 
other branches of camp craft, there is 
considerable divergence of opinion. Some 
like their bedding, grub, clothing, etc., 
packed each by itself; others want a little 
of everything in each pack for added 
safety in case of serious accident. Some 
choose the round duffle bags for contain- 
ers, others prefer one of the regular pack 
sacks, and many swear by the canvas 
pack cloth. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages, and certain methods are 
the most practical in different places. But 
this decision, the individual will have to 
settle for himself. A little investigation 
and study, coupled with the knowledge 
of how he wants to use it and what for, 
should show him the best arrangement 
for his particular needs. 

The canvas duffle bags make neat, se- 
cure containers. They can be had in 


sizes 9 to 21 inches in diameter by 24 to 
42 inches long, and offer perhaps the 
greatest safety from moisture and for 
keeping the smaller, easier lost articles 


together. The most desirable of these 
bags have an extra throat piece inside 
the neck, which is tied shut before the 
regular top is closed and tied with a 
draw string. This makes a good, tight 
rig, practically impervious to dirt, water, 
and insects. By getting various sizes, 
you can have one to fit each particular 
need; such as one for bedding, one for 
foodstuffs, one for personal items, etc. 


OME object to these bags because one 

has from 2 to 6 pounds extra weight 
whether there is anything in it or not. 
Others dislike rummaging in the depths 
of a bag for articles which persist in 
seeking the bottom. One says their fixed 
shape doesn’t pack so good in a canoe, 
another kicks on their comparative use- 
lessness for any other purpose. But their 
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NO STOP LIGHTS 


No dust, no traffic jams—and Inexpen- 
sive, too 


good points are many and one shouldn't 
be too hasty in his judgment. 

A nice arrangement for provisions is 
to get a set of pressure-top cans, all the 
same size in diameter and just small 
enough to slip easily into one of the 9- 
inch duffle bags. Place them one on top 
of the other in the bag. This keeps the 
grub clean, dry, and safe, and the can- 
filled bags handle nicely with tump line 
or pack harness in portaging. If you dis- 
like the added weight of the cans, you 
can do up your provisions in small cot- 
ton sacks in the same way. Some sport- 
ing goods dealers sell what is called the 
“Pantasote bag,’ made especially for this 
purpose in assorted sizes. They are wa- 
ter and grease-proof and, next to the 
cans, are about the best insurance against 
soiled or water-injured grub. Of course, 
these individual food containers can be 
stowed away in pack sacks, canvas- 
wrapped packs or baskets as well, if you 
prefer not to use the duffle bags. But, 
whatever you use, try to avoid the foolish 
habit of scattering carelessly done-up 
food packages through your outfit; for 
success in outings, as well as in battles, 
hinges on the stomach. 

Often one has along some articles of 
special value or that are more susceptible 
to dampness. This calls for extra pre- 


caution. With objects too large to go. 


in pressure-top cans, I have had good 
success with putting these goods into a 
light bag, as nearly waterproof as can be 
had, and, after tying the top as low down 
as possible, double the neck back down 
and tie again. Then shove this bag, top 
first, into another bag—a heavy duffle 
bag is good—and close as securely as 
possible. Anything done up this way will 





weather all ordinary mishaps and even 
stand a good soaking if necessary. 


GoMe outdoorsmen ask for nothing bet- 
ter than the common pack sack. This 
they can pack with their outfit the 
same as for back packing, and be all 
set for canoe, portage, or camp. While 
losing a certain amount of security, it has 
the advantage of lightness, compactness, 
and less bother, especially when going 
light. The same applies to the woven 
basket, although its fixed size and shape 
make it less suitable for carrying in 
the boat, particularly if you have much 
load. 

The pack-cloth faction put up a strong 
argument in favor of the canvas-wrapped 
packs; and there is no denying their ad- 
vantages. If properly made up, they 
furnish neat, tight packs that will usually 
come through in first-class condition; 
they can be accommodated to any sized 
or shaped burden and add little extra 
weight. Furthermore, they can be made 
to fill a multitude of needs when not in 
use as containers. In camp, the goods 
can be piled on a blanket and the pack 
cloth used for a bed tarp, shelter tent, 
ground cloth, extra tent fly, and so on. 
Two or more fastened together make a 
nice dining or kitchen awning or even 
a fair tent of good size. Also, there is 
nothing better to spread over the load 
in the canoe on a rainy day or a pile 
of equipment at night. 

But whether you use the pack sack, 
duffle bag, pack cloth, basket, or what, 
remember that it or they should contain 
all the various units of your equipment, 
combining them into handy, secure par- 
cels not too heavy for a one-man burden. 
One of these packs should contain the 
articles most needed during the day, such 
as camera, lunch, fishing tackle, car- 
tridges, and the like, arranged so as to be 
easily accessible. The most valuable and 
easily harmed articles are safest in the 
center of the packs or rolled up in the 
bed roll. Then at portage or carry you 
have only to transfer these packs to will- 
ing backs, tip the canoe over one mem- 
ber’s shoulders, and on to the next open 
water without trouble or delay. 


AS that hard-boiled old teacher, Ex- 

perience, ever shown you the value 
of good, dry matches? If not, don’t wait 
for him to give the lesson; it may prove 
too dear. Perhaps more misery and suf- 
fering, if not actual death, on outing trips 
has been caused by loss or damage of 
the camper’s matches than all other 
things put together. A regular screw 
or pressure-top match box is good for this 
purpose; one of hard rubber perhaps 
being the best, as it will float if lost in 
deep water. A shaving-stick box or a 
16 gauge shotgun shell shoved into a 12 
gauge will do in a pinch if well-sealed 
with wax or pitch. It isn’t a bad idea 
to dip each match head in melt+d paraffin 
for added precaution. The wax will come 
off easily when you are ready to use the 
match. Another good home-grown method 
is to roll the matches tightly in waxed 
paper; then wrap the packet in a stiff 
dough made of flour and water, being 
careful to put it on evenly and of fair 
thickness and well sealed at the seams. 
When this has been thoroughly dried out 
in the sun, it makes a substantial con- 
tainer that will stand a heap of wetting. 
But, regardless of method, form the habit 
of always having emergency matches— 
and carrying them in a safe place on your 
person. A similar container for salt will 
often be highly appreciated when far 
from camp with nothing but freshly killed 
game to eat. 
















In some sections of the country it is 
necessary to carry a supply of drinking 
water. The canvas water bag is usually 
the most satisfactory for this. Suspended 
from a thwart in traveling or hung in 
the shade in camp, it keeps the contents 
fresh, cool, and clean. And _ having 
slight weight or bulk when not in use, its 
addition causes little extra trouble or 
bother. 

Three or four air or kapok cushions in 
the outfit often prove valuable encum- 
brances. Besides being nice for pillows, 
etc., around camp, they make ‘ependable 
life preservers in case of accident while 
afloat. Furthermore, when tackling bad 
rapids or dangerous lake crossings, it is 
good insurance to tie valuable rods, guns, 
cameras, first aid, or personal kits to the 
cushions. Then, should you encounter a 
spill, they will keep the articles afloat 
until a rescue can be accomplished. And 
don’t forget a can of canoe glue and some 
canvas patches for those unlooked-for 
accidents to your frail craft. 


N LOADING the canoe. keep your load 

as low as possible. If the packs are 
made up of assorted equipment, arrange 
them with the heavier articles all in one 
side and put that side down. Where you 
have packed the grub, bedding, etc., each 
by itself, put the heavier packs flat in the 
bottom with the blanket rolls, clothing, 
and the like on top. Have the load evenly 
distributed over the canoe both length- 
wise and across, so the craft will ride 
level. Pack everything in as snugly and 
tightly as possible, so there will be no 
chance of a shifting load or perhaps a 
pack overboard in some wild water, and 
don’t forget to keep everything as low 
down in the boat as circumstances will 
permit. The lower the center of gravity, 
the less chance there is of an upset in bad 
going. or when you get unduly excited 
at sight of your first bull moose. 

Another thing relative to dry Canoes, 
and perhaps not out of place here, is 
footwear. Hard-soled boots and shoes 
are as apt as anything to be injurious to 
the delicate shell of your craft. The mis- 
directed thrust of a heavy heel or stiff 
sole may do serious damage before you 
know it, besides being awkward and 
insecure when getting in or out of the 
boat from or to slippery logs or rocks. 


So stow the heavy footwear down in | 
the duffle bag for use on land, and | 
use soft-soled moccasins or pacs_ while | 


afloat. 

It is a wise general who maps his plan 
of campaign before the battle. Likewise, 
it is a wise outer who figures out the de- 
tails of his outfit and the manner of its 
conveyance before leaving home. While 
only many suns and many miles of ex- 
perience can give a man top-hand knowl- 
edge of canoe tripping, a reasonable 
amount of study and forethought, mixed 
with a sprinkling of horse sense, should 
enable him to avoid most of the ordinary 
pitfalls and make the trip a treasured 
page in memory’s book. 

And in making the various portions of 
your outfit up into packs before the final 

jump-off, bear in mind these five things : 
Will it stay dry? Will it ride well in 
the canoe? Will it be safe from damage 
and loss? If for daily use, will it be 
easily accessible? Will it be the right 
size and shape to handle well in portag- 
ing? If these questions can’t be an- 
swered in the affirmative—honestly—you 
had better find out why, and start hunt- 
ing a remedy forthwith; but if all seems 
satisfactory and you can see no reason- 
able cause for doubt, then load up the 
old 15-footer, slide your paddle into 


the whispering current—and bon voyage! | 
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done ee eee 


the mot sensational inboard t in history has been produced 





T’S the Sea Eagle... Lycoming pow- 

ered with 40 h.p. motor, sweetly 
silent in performance, good for 30 miles 
an hour...heavy gauge galvanized 
Armco Ingot Iron hull...air-chamber 
lifeboat-construction throughout, in- 
destructible and unsinkable... five- 
passenger capacity ...seaworthy and dry 
...Styled by famous designer, Count 
Alex de Sakhnoffsky ... exquisite in fit- 


AS a : [ tings, instruments, detail and finish... 
</ta@ > ag é built under modern production-line 
methods for mass volume at low cost. 








‘Q) 


The Sea Eagle is the first and only 
ek inboard runabout to be modernized in 
Rieti are onli design, construction, method of produc- 
available. First con- tion and price. 


sideration will be 


It took years of preparation and de- 
velopment before such a boat could be 
regarding franchises built. But now it’s been done and the 
for this most sensa- exciting adventure of motor boating has 
become a new sport, accessible to all 
recreation loving people. 


given early inquiries 


tional boat of the year. 


t ‘ 100-OL 
MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ,... BOAT DIVISION ....SALEM, OHIO 


MULLINS won a wer oe CORPORATION, 
BOAT DIVISION...40 Mill Street...SALEM, OHIO 


Please send me ahaeneed tafceunetion on the new 
Sea Eagle. 
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— be Sinn -nacememiamestt atin. Ti ~ oh a, 1 vs 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse—The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use, and a strictly up>- 
to-date line of Step Plane Racing Models. Holders 
World’s Outboard Endurance Record. 


Rowboats i ; 
$48.00 
and up— 

















Most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
Canoes Saving prices. 

$50.00 — 

and up— 


Some all wood, others canvas covered, Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable, Many color combinations. 







Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr, Complete with 4-cycle motor installed, 

including electric starter andreverse gear. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state thekind of boat youareinteresitedin (42) | 

THOMPSON LARGE FACTORIES 

THOMPSON 










BROS. BOAT MFG, CO. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 ElmSt. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. \Zither Place} CORTLAND,N.Y.| 
my 
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The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA 


by JOHN HOLZWORTH 


| 
| 
| 
) 


} $5 postpaid | 
Dr. Hornaday says of this book, 
“He has given us the most wonder- 
ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that 


| = e 
) ever came out of Alaska—so far as 
| we are aware.” 





A most interesting book and liber- 
| ally illustrated. 
\ JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. } 


{ OUTDOOR L!FE BOOK SHOP, 1824 























| Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

e . | 
Indian Sign Language | 
oe ° 

By William Tomkins 
Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. | 
96 pages, completely illustrated. The only publica- 
tion in print today continuing the exclusive Indian 
sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux | 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
o study and research along the same lines Every 
basie word sign and every pictograph and ideograph 
is fully described in the 800 illustrations contained 
in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 

















Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases ; 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 

Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
ke it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St. Denver Colo. 


take 














The Book of the Pike 
By 0. W. Smith 

On sale now—Cloth, $3 net. 

key Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 








Tur- 
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Eugene Kabel and the boat he will use in cruising Cuba 


5,000-Mile Outboard Cruise 


HAT the day when a long outboard 

journey was a decidedly experimental 
and risky undertaking calculated to make 
a minor Lindbergh or Byrd out of the ex- 
perimenter is definitely past is revealed in 
the plans of a Wisconsin man for a 5,000- 
mile outboard cruise. The trip will be 
made by Eugene Kabel, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., and will start from near that point 
in Wisconsin and proceed down the Miss- 


| issippi to the Gulf and on to Florida and 


Cuba. 
The trip is to be made in most modern 
style in an outboard cruiser especially 


manufactured by a local boat factory. It 
is a 20-footer, with a cabin with accom- 
modations for two. The equipment will 
include steering outfit, regulation green 
and red lights, ventilator, porthole win- 
dows, bell, two air mattresses in the cabin, 
extra gasoline and oil tanks, a radio set 
with the aerial mounted on the cabin roof, 
a small cook stove and a lounging chair. 
Brass trimmings will give a classy finish 
to the outside of the boat. 

The boat has been named Miss Chopaka 
and has been on display in the window of 
a garage owned by Mr. Kabel several 
weeks where it has attracted attention 
from sportsmen all over northern Wis- 
consin. From there it was taken to Peli- 
can Lake which, being quite a large lake, 
kicks up considerable sea, where final 
tests were made preparatory to the jour- 
ney. 

Severa: extended side trips will mark 
the cruise. Once the Missouri is reached, 
Kabel will travel upstream as far as Bil- 
lings, Mont., and back to the Mississippi. 
He also intends to take in the Ohio River 
up to Cincinnati. Once in the Gulf of 
Mexico he will follow the shore line to 
Key West, where weather conditions will 


' be watched with an eye to making the 


dash to Cuba. Unless it is too late in the 
year, the return voyage will be made via 
the Atlantic seaboard to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, and from there through the 
Great Lakes to Green Bay, Wis., where 


the cruise will end. It is expected that 
the total time taken will be about four 
months. 

The motor which will be entrusted 


with the 5,000 mile trip will be a John- 
son 16, 

The development of the outboard motor 
during the past few years has made feats 
like this possible. With the advent of the 
new higher powered outboards and out- 
board cabin cruisers the pleasures of cruis- 
ing need no longer be confined to the ultra 
rich. Many more can enjoy the sport of 
cruising than formerly when a _ multi- 


cylindered inboard motor with an engineer 
to manage it and a good-sized boat to carry 
Not only has outboard 


it were essentials. 








cruising opened up new possibilities to 
those with limited pocketbooks, but it also 
has opened up many inland waterways in- 
accessible to the larger inboard-powered 
cruisers, 


Putting Up the Motor for 
the Winter 


UTTING away an outboard motor for 

the winter is a simple proposition— 
mark down another point in favor of the 
outboard over the inboard—yet there are 
enough things that can be done to satisfy 
the outboarder whose main pleasure is in 
tinkering with his motor. The motor can 
always be taken down and overhauled or 
cleaned up. The carbon can be removed; 
in some of the higher speed motors it is a 
very good plan to do this. The use of 
heavy oil will cause carbon to collect in 
the ports and on the rings. In case the 
motor is not taken down, a little oil is 
usually put in the cylinders. 

All these are standard precautions that 
have been taken ever since outboards first 
appeared on the backs of old rowboats. 
This year, with the new underwater ex- 
haust models, especial care should be taken 
that the motor is not put in a position, 
either during the time it is being removed 
from the boat, or in its winter place, 
so that water can run from the underwater 
exhaust into the cylinders and rust them. 
This will happen if the motor gets in at 
all an upside down position, as it is 
very easy for the water to run in the same 
way the exhaust fumes came out—through 
the outlet ports. It is a good idea to get 
as much of the water out as possible to 
turn the flywheel so that the exhaust ports 
are closed. If the motor is kept in an 
upright position all the time it will be im- 
possible for water to get in the cylinders 
from the exhaust. 


‘¢ ...Come Home to Roost’’ 


HE 1929 Class C National Champion, 

Carl Koeffler of Milwaukee, Wis., 
was participating in a race at Racine, 
Wis., in the summer of 1929. The water 
was rough, and in an unguarded moment 
he was thrown from his boat. A friendly 
competitor stopped to pick him up, and 
the two sat there and watched Carl's boat, 


‘alone and unguided, take a wide curve 


out into the lake. It circled and came 
back straight toward the waiting racers. 
They saw that a collision was imminent 
and jumped overboard. The runaway 
boat hit the craft they had just left, 


jumped over it, landed right side up, 
and the motor stopped. Little damage was 
done. 














Well, Well! 


(Note:—A six months’ subscription to Out- 
door Life will be given to those submitting brief 
descriptions of very unusual happenings to 
boats or motors, if found suitable for publica- 
tion under this heading.) 


Pistons Travel Too 


AS OUTBOARD motor, 2'%-inch bore 
and 2-inch stroke, running at 3,000 
revolutions a minute, may push a loaded 
displacement type of boat at 10 miles 
an hour. 

During that hour, each piston travels 
60,000 feet or a total of 11.35 miles— 
farther than the boat travels through the 
water! And, in doing it, each piston 
must stop and start again, no less than 
360,000 times. 


Half Bearing 


TS cap on the connecting rod of a 
high-speed, two-cycle engine does not 
bear on the crank pin when running! 
The pressure on the crank pin is always 
down (from the direction of the cylinder 
head). During the compression stroke, 
the crank pin is pushing against the con- 
necting rod, which is forcing the piston 
against the compressed mixture; during 
the power stroke, the burnine and ex- 
panding gases are pushing the piston 
against the connecting rod, which pushes 
on the crank pin; while the engine is ex- 
hausting and the new charge is beinoe blown 
into the cylinder from the crank case, the 
inertia of the piston and rod is downward 
against the pin. 


“Off Agin, On Agin—” 


N A _ 202%-mile Marathan outboard 
motor race from Peoria, Ill., to St. 


Louis, Mo., on July 1, 1928, one of the con- 
testants, driving a Class B motor on a 
light hydroplane, hit a half-submerged 
log and was thrown clear from his boat. 
He swam diagonally to shore, landing 
about a quarter of a mile below his 
boat, which had swerved, run directly 
onto the beach, and some 20 feet up the 
weed and willow-grown bank. 

Finding the boat and motor undam- 
aged, he dragged them back to the water, 
launched, and came into St. Louis in time 
to take second place in his class. 


Power 
6 be: power required to push a dis- 
placement boat through the water 


varies approximately as the cube of the 
speed. For example: If it takes 10 
horse power to drive a given boat (not 
the hydroplane type) 10 miles an hour, 
then when the same boat is driven three 
times as fast, or 30 miles an hour, the 
power is not three times as much but 
nine times. It would theoretically re- 
quire 90 horse power! 





_/he Qutboard 
Service Station 


Maps of U. S. Waterways 
Editor:—Where can I get maps of the main 


waterways of the United States?—R. L. B., Ohio. | 


Answer:—If you will send to the office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., they will send you a copy of a map 
showing the principal waterways of the United 
States which have been improved by the Fed- 
eral Government. In case the foregoing does not 


give all the information desired, it is suggested 


you apply direct to the district engineers in local 
charge of the rivers referred to, stating in detail 
just what kind of maps are desired. The ad- 
dresses of the different district engineers and the 
streams under their charge are as follows: 

For the Ohio and Wabash Rivers: The Dis- 
trict Engineer, U. S. Engineer Office, 423 Cus- 
tomhouse, Louisville, Ky. 

For the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Youghio- 
gheny Rivers, The District Engineer, U. S. En- 
gineer Office, 1604 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

For the Holston and Tennessee Rivers: The 
District Engineer, U. S. Engineer Office, 
Municipal Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

For the Cumberland River, The District En- 
gineer, U. S. Engineer Office, 322 Customhouse, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

For the 
gineer, U. 
Baltimore, 

For the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, The 
District Engineer, U. S. Engineer Office, 1307 
Schaff Bldg., 1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Editor. 


Md. 


Seaworthy Boat for Georgian Bay 

Editor:—I frequently go fishing up to Georgian 
Bay, but sometimes have difficulty in getting a 
boat once I get up there. I have an idea that 
it would be a good plan to build a boat and take 
it along on the trailer of my car. I noticed the 
question of J. A. B. in the December issue of 
Ovutpoor Lire and I believe I am in somewhat 
the. same position he is. Could you tell me where 
I can purchase blue prints for an outboard motor 
boat about 16 feet long of the dory type? I 
would like plans calling for a flat or round 
bottom, sharp bottom, a roll on the sides, fairly 
wide beam, and fairly high sides. The bay is 2 
miles wide and 12 long, and it sometimes gets 
rough very quickly. I would like a boat that 
would roll over the waves instead of cut through 
them, and I thought the dory type would be the 
thing. Perhaps you can suggest something bet- 
ter. I think a boat this size should carry three 
persons safely.—J. H., Ontario, Canada. 


Answer:—I am referring you to two designs 
which I think would be more practical for an 
outboard motor than a dory design. They are 
both outboard runabouts, one a 131!4-foot round 
bottom and the othe: a 15-foot flat bottom. Both 
of these boats are designed 


motor of some power. As you mention, they have 
a fairly wide beam and sides, and should carry 
three persons safely. While the dory would un- 
doubtedly ride on top of the water well, it would 
not be very successful with a motor. As far as 
ease of construction is concerned, I would recom- 
mend the flat bottom as against the round bottom 
design.—Editor. 


hag A. 


Wiss PETOSKEY-0°C'54 





‘‘Hub”’ Meyers of Petoskey, Mich., who won every race in which he finished last 
season. With C-U-Later, Evinrude-powered, he set a record of 33.854 m.p.h. in mile 
trials at Detroit last Sept. 4 
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Susquehanna River, The District En- | 
S. Engineer Office, 300 Customhouse, 


to plane over the | 
water rather than plow through it, and require a | 
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WATER system must be capable! of 

giving perfect service any time, day 
or night. When you turn the faucet, you 
want the water to flow! Start right when 
installing a water system in your country 
home, summer cottage, camp, lodge or 
resort. Avoid chances of breakdown by 
choosing a MYERS system — the pro- 
duct of sixty years’ experience in meet- 
ing the needs of water users. 
MYERS manufactures the most complete line of 
water systems in the wor ° including types an 
sizes to fit all conditions. And every MYERS 
Water System, from the smallest and least ex- 
pensive to the largest, is absolutely reliable. 

“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for 
deep or shallow wells, for operation by hand, 
windmill, pump jack, engine or motor. Capacities 
250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Write for book- 
| let and name of nearest dealer. 





| The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


66 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 


FIG. 2510— Completely auto» 
matic shallow well system. Elect- 
ric powered. Self-starting, self- 
stopping, self-oiling. 
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SHE CAN TAKE IT 
ON THE NOSE! 




















WHEN your Old Town grates on a gravel 
beach, or grunts against the rocks — you 
haven’t a thing to worry about. For it’s 
hard to shiver her timbers! Old Town 
Canoes are husky brutes. They get their 
balance and ease-of-handling from the In- 
dians’ birch-bark design. But their sturdi- 
ness and strength come from modern manu- 
facturing methods. 


Send for the catalog. It shows paddling, 
sailing, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
boats; dinghies; outboard motor-boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood mod- 
els for family use; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 1252 
Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


*I “Old Town Canoes” 








Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 


to all Western people. 


Capt. Gillett 5 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a mast 


Will appeal 





| piece—as thrilling a tale as has ever been told. 332 
pages, liberally illustrated. Price $4 delivered—your 
money back if Not satisfied. 


| Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 














Outdoor Clothes for Winter 


HAD always preferred lightweight 

wool union suits for next-to-the-skin 

wear until the morning I broke through 
some rotten ice over a spring on the bot- 
tom of Eagle Lake. The water was 
only 3 feet deep, and I floundered back 
to shore easily enough, but the stripping 
process to dry off was a different matter. 
I had to peel right down to the skin 
in order to remove that union suit, one- 
half of which only was wet. The wind 
was icy cold and, before I got the wet 
wool wrung out and back on, I had 
made up my mind to use two-piece suits 
in the future. Then, if the lower half 
needed a good squeezing to remove wa- 
ter, I could still be clad comfortably 
about the shoulders. 

Two-piece suits are a bit more bulky, 
and they do not give one such a neat, 
snug feel as the union suit, but if there 
is any chance of falling through ice, 
or of getting wet to the hips in deep, 
soft snow, I advise them in preference to 
the other. 

Lightweight wool is the ideal wear for 
cold weather sports. Cotton absorbs per- 
spiration, of which a normal body gives 
off some 2 quarts each day, and cotton 
will soon feel cold and clammy to the 
skin. It is mighty easy to chill and catch 
cold or induce rheumatism by wearing 
cotton underwear in severe weather. 
Properly constructed wool garments— 
those knit with a loose, fluffy stitch—al- 
low the moisture from the body to work 
on through and out into the outside gar- 
ments, and if these are similarly con- 
structed the dampness eventually exudes 
into the air without being held in and ab- 
sorbed by one’s clothing. This means a 





ea: 
— 





Many hunters prefer ordinary mittens, 
but the trigger-finger type permits a 
quicker shot 


By Maurice H. Decker 





A sensible outfit for winter wear— 

Army style hat, stag shirt, wool 

breeches, rubber-bottom shoes, and 
wool socks 


dry, comfortable, and warm skin under 
all conditions of winter exposure, even 
during periods of quite strenuous exer- 
cise. 

Two suits of very light wool underwear 
are much warmer and more practical for 
cold weather than one suit of a heavier 
fabric. They will preserve more effec- 
tively the insulating layer of dead air 
that is the best-known agent for retain- 
ing body warmth. Cold, as you know, 
is merely a negative quantity—an absence 
of heat—and while the normal body can 
easily generate enough heat to keep one 
warm in bitter weather, this heat must 
be retained and held, or the outdoors- 
man will materially suffer. 


IGHT, loosely woven wool is the best 
material to preserve body warmth 
without collecting dampness, and two suits 
of such underwear give the extra advan- 
tage of maintaining a layer of this dead 
air between them, in addition to that 
which lies between the interstices of each 
garment. 

Two suits will also permit the wearer 
to better prepare and adapt himself to 
wide changes in temperature. If the 
weather softens suddenly you can remove 
a suit, and still be comfortably and prop- 
erly clad. The same course is open when 


some unusual exercise or effo-t warms. 


you up until the dual layer is too much. 

Buy one suit of this underwear to fit 
you easily, and then select the other in 
a larger size. Otherwise the outside gar- 
ment may bind and chafe and impede 
your movements. Wash all wool gar- 
ments carefully in camp.’ Do not handle 
them like you would a khaki shirt or cot- 
ton socks, or you may shrink the cloth- 





ing so badly your future stay in the 
woods may be fruitful with embarrass- 
ment. 

Wool washes best in lukewarm water, 
in which has been dissolved a good grade 
of soap. Do not wring the wool harshly, 
but squeeze out the surplus water, rinse 
well in clear water, pull each garment 
into shape, and then hang it up to dry in 
such a manner its weight will not stretch 
it out of proportion. This advice applies 
equally to wool shirts and socks as well 
as underwear. 

The only way to keep your feet warm 
in winter sports is to wear shoes or 
moccasins plenty large, and then fill 
the space between with wool socks. The 
winter outdoorsman must provide for ex- 
treme conditions of cold and exercise. 
If you are swinging along over a snow- 
shoe trail at a good speed, less foot cov- 
ering is essential, for the exercise and 
movement of your feet keep them com- 
fortable. But if you are sitting beside 
a deer run, in a duck blind, or are wait- 
ing for the hounds to drive the fox before 
your gun, you will require plenty of 
socks, and the wise woodsman usually 
has an extra pair in his pocket or in his 
pack to slip on in such emergencies of 
inactivity. 


\ YEAR at least two pairs of wool socks 

inside your winter sport shoes or 
pacs. One pair can be of ordinary length, 
but the outside socks should be _ long 
enough to reach up out of the shoes and 
cover the ends of your trousers. If your 
skin does not take kindly to wool, and 
some do have trouble with blisters and 
chilblains when it is worn next to the skin, 


~ si Ss One | 

A New Hampshire winter scene—by 

courtesy of Robt. Monahan of the 
Dartmouth Outing Club 
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Do not try 
cotton. Silk will absorb moisture less, 
and it does not become as clammy as a 
cotton sock will, neither does it impede 
so much the free outward movement of 
moisture from the skin into the outside 
clothing. 


use a thin silk sock there. 


Wool is the logical material for your | 


winter shirt. Get the double-breasted 
style if possible. It is twice as warm 
over your heart and lungs, and its open- 
ing seam does not coincide wich that of 
the underwear worn inside it. A double- 
breasted shirt protects your chest, too, 
if you suddenly become too hot and 
throw open your coat or jacket to cool 
down. 

All-wool Mackinaw makes a splendid 
outing shirt material, but do not have it 
too heavy. Rather choose a_ thinner 
fabric and take advantage of the b-/ore- 
mentioned principle of dead air insulation 
by wearing more layers of clothing. Sup- 
plement your shirt with a light sweater 
of pure wool, a Mackinaw vest, or even 
an extra shirt. 

Trousers should also be made of wool, 
but here a different weave is more prac- 
tical, Your trousers can be fashioned of 
a hard, firmer type of wool, since the 
light, loose, and fluffy textiles with long 
nap tend to catch and hold snow and 
rain until it wets through to your skin. 
This is also why you should select trous- 
ers that fit snugly about the knee. Regu- 
lar pants that are gathered inside boots, 
leggins, or heavy socks, will bag and 
fold about the knee, making excellent 
places for snow to gather and lodge, and 
a half day in the woods usually finds 
the wearer soaked through at _ these 
points. 

Army style wool breeches laced at the 
knee make excellent winter outing duds. 
So do Mackinaw trousers that are short- 
ened and tapered below the knee and 
fastened about the calf with tape 
Beware of corduroy, fustian, or any heavy 
cotton cloth for winter trails. Once wet, 
these are the very devil to dry out in 


camp. I have worn corduroy on a 
week’s trip that was never dry from the 
first noon until the hour I got back 
home. 


There is quite a wide choice of practi- 
cal outside jackets or coats to wear over 
the wool shirt and in-between sweaters. 
Many outdoorsmen prefer leather. It is 
an excellent material and, if oil-tanned, 
will resist water and turn wind in a 
very practical manner. Leather is one 
of the best protections against sharp, 
bitter wind that I have ever used. It is 
also impervious to burs and thorns. Its 
only objectionable feature is a_ rather 
bulky feeling about the shoulders and 
the arms when a coat of the regular lined 


style is chosen. This bulkiness is not 
so objectionable for snowshoe or ski 
trails, but it is for the man who will 


use his arms in critical moments as hunt- | 


ties. | 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Mussolini Couldn’t Get More! 


When night comes your comfort is SUPREME 


ANYWHERE out™ 
side of plastered 
walls . you’re 
fixed as well as any 
man on earth when 
you button yourself 
up in a Woods Arctic 
Down Sleeping Robe. 
Let the trees be pop- 
ping from the cold, 
or the peep-frogs singing their “‘Happy Days 
Are Here Again.” Every minute of the night 
your bed is warmed just right for real sleep, by 
| mature’s best method. 

_ World famous for best comfort and protec- 
tion, the Woods Arctic has a truly remarkable 
range of temperature accommodation. Ob- 
tained principally through its exclusive insula- 
tion—Woods_ Everlive wn from Northern 





waterfowl. No frost 
in your bedding on 
a winter’s morning. 
No stiff muscles 
from eight hours 
under a load of 
heavy,damp-collect- 
ing, old-as-the-hills 
blankets. 

The world’s best 
pure virgin wool kersey lining . . . or army 
flannel for summer. Rainproofed light, strong 
windbreaker fabric cover. Woods underlap 
construction excludes draughts, permits venti- 
lation as desired. 

Woods Outdoor Sleeping Robes, priced $20 to 
$67.50, are sold by leading dealers. If not dis- 
played, please write tous. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Folders giving details and prices, FREE. 


WOODS MFG.CO.,Ltd.,3110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





Easi 


—It lubricates thoroughly 





“MARBLES - 


NITRO SOLVENT OlL 


complete protection. 


'0.244—3 oz .can 30c 
|o.544—6 oz can 60c 
Postage 10c extra 











; Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 

—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 


—lItis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use. 
wick saturated with Marble’s 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. A!! Marble Products are for sale 
571 Delta Avenue 

Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 


FOR EVERY HOUR 








NITRO 
SOLVENT 


i keep the 
Jitro-Solvent 


by leadin 
ing G 


Hardware and Sport- 
8 Dealers. Write for 
Complete Catalog. 


IN, THE OPEN 
















“SHEOS WATER 
f Ste & Ovens BACK® 





tection. 


Genuine 


Soft, 


service 
gienic 














ers will when swinging up the rifle at a | 


sudden sight of game. 


SUBSTITUTE for the leather coat 
4% is the heavy, all-wool lumberman’s or 
stag shirt, worn outside the belt. This gar- 
ment is both warm and soft and not in 
the least bulky. When constructed of 
high-grade wool Mackinaw, it will turn 
water until the nap starts to wear. Be- 
tween this stag shirt and the regular 
shirt, wear a light, sleeveless wool sweat- 
er on cold days. Or a Mackinaw vest, 
being sure the material is just as heavy 
and warm at the back as it is in front, 
lor one’s shoulder blades need protection 
trom the wind and cold just as much as 
his chest. 
When wool outer garments start to 


Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write For FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles can 
be successfully treated without surgery, without the use 
of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in time. 
The McCleary treatment has been successfully used for 
over 28 years. Over 20,000 cases of rectal trouble have 
been treated by Dr. McCleary and his associates. If you 
suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, write Dr. Mec- 
Cleary today for a Free copy of this book and their large 
reference list of former patients. All literature sent in 
plain wrapper free and postpaid.—Adv. 
















“‘Sheds water like a duck’s back” y 


AMMING 
mid-winter woods . . 

nothing to equal genuine Utica- 
Duxbak Clothes for comfort and pro- 
In cold weather—try them 
over good wooly underwear. Then let 
it snow, rain, hail, blow! 
any warm spring day the same clothes 
with suitable underwear will again do best duty. 


Duxbak 
Over a quarter century. 
tough, durable, 
At your dealer's, or write us 


Style Book FREE. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
No. 4, Noyes St., 


February or May— 
Wear Duxbak 
P- 





around in the 


Again—on 


cloth unequalled for 
Tailored for fit, comfort, 
waterproof, hy- 
Latest 


Utica, N. Y. 

















Maine Hunting Shoes 
$3.25 


Send us your old leather 
top rubbers and we will 
attach our 1931 Hunting 
Rubbers, repair and 
waterproof tops, put in 
new laces and_ return, 


postpaid for $3.25 with or 
without heels. Same guar- 
antee as new shoes. 

Write Free 


for Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
220 Main Street 


Freeport - - Maine 











ols, 


GET THIS COAT 
It’s a Filson 


For real comfort and utility, wear 
this Filson Cruising Coat on all 
your outings. Full of great pock- 
ets for game and _ equipment. 
Plenty of arm room. Husky but- 
tons—triple sewed seams. Made 
of genuine green forestry cloth. 
Splendid appearance. Wind-proof, 
wear-proof and_ water-resistant. 
Price $16—at your dealers’—or or- 
der direct. Order coat 1 inch larg- 
er than white collar measure. 

Write for catalog “D” full of 


helpful suggestions. You ‘‘Might 
as Well Have the Best.” 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1001-1003 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 

















Ask the Children—they know 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Established 1854 Incorporated 1864 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


New York Office 151 Chambers St. 


ax nHGEM EN Ts/ 


8x10 
Ps oe 
- 

















DE LUXE SEPIA 


Your favorite hunting or sport 
negatives enlarged at this 
special get-acquainted price. 
\- Write for Booklet Send them now! 


on new, imported 
srecissoncamera. EMPIRE CAMERA CO. 
16.50. 405 E. 34th St., New York 


ing for $16.50. 




















| coat or the 
| active motion. 
| uncomfortably 
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absorb rain, their owner can waterproof 
them with lanolin or wool fat, and restore 
permanently their water-turning ability. 
Lanolin is simply the refined or purified 
oil that is found in raw sheep’s wool, and 
it is one of the best and most natural 


waterproofing agents we have. Make a 
solution of this oil in cleaner’s naphtha 
or benzine, soak the wool garment thor- 
oughly, squeeze out the surplus solution, 
and, after pulling the garment to its prop- 
er shape, hang up to dry. Remember to 
change the position of the garment sev- 
eral times before completely dry, other- 
wise the benzine will run down into the 
lower edges before it evaporates and 
carry with it most of the lanolin. This 
results in an uneven job of waterproof- 
ing. 

Such a treatment will in no way injure 
or harm pure wool fabrics. In fact, it 
will restore the fibers of wool to their 
original and natural condition, much as 
they were when worn on the sheep’s back. 
Lanolin-impregnated cloth sheds water 
fully as well as any commercial craven- 
etted cloth, and it adds no weight, color, 
or odor to the material. Also it will not 
retard the outward movement of body 
moisture, because only the fibers of the 
wool are treated, and the interstices be- 
tween them are still open and loose. But 
do not try the lanolin treatment on any 
clothing you will wear next to the skin. 
Use it only on coats, stag shirts, and 
possibly wool hats. 


OR a very cold, inactive, outdoor stay, 

a long Mackinaw coat, lined with sheep’s 
wool, is the best bet. It will be too heavy 
to trail or hunt in, but, if you are waiting 
at some spot for an hour or more in 
bitter weather, such a garment is a life- 
saver. Or the northern style parka—a 
long, heavy, stag shirt, with a hood to 
cover the head—is excellent. The parka 
is best when fashioned of a close-woven 
material that will turn wind. In some 
instances it is made of waterproofed ma- 
terial or cotton with good success. But 
be sure to provide yourself with a pack 
in which to stow the long Mackinaw 
parka when you resume 

Otherwise you will be 
warm and will run _ the 
risk of cold or chill when you stop 
again. 

Footwear is where most outdoor men 
fall down when they start out to brave 
the rigors of winter minus the experience 
that marks the man who has grown wise 
in the ways of snow and cold. Remem- 
ber, you are going to wear at least two 


| pairs of wool socks, rather heavy ones, 


too, so be sure to have your shoes or 
moccasins plenty large; two sizes larger 
than your regular dress shoes is not 
too much. Tight footwear freezes the 
feet more quickly than any other mis- 
take the outdooorsman could possibly 
commit. 

Moccasins are the best footwear for 
snowshoe travel in very cold weather 
when the snow is dry and cold. Then 
you can use the supple, smoke-tanned 
moccasins or low pacs, but if the 
weather changes, and the snow softens, 
your feet will quickly become wet. Oil- 
tanned goods are better for slushy 
weather, but best of all, to exclude 
snow water and to keep one’s feet dry 
is the light, rubber-bottom, 
hunting shoe. 

But if you buy these rubber-bottoms, 
procure them of a regul.r sports outfit- 
ter. Some of those carried by mail order 
houses and ordinary shoe stores are 


| heavy and somewhat clumsy and much 


less desirable for the sportsman’s use. 
[he tops should not be over 8 or 10 inches 


leather-top — 


high. Higher tops are a useless nuisance, 
uncomfortable and forever wetting 
through to press against your legs. Keep 
the tops greased with boot oil to retard 
their tendency to soak up snow and mois- 
ture. 

If you prefer leather shoes with a stiff 
sole, and some men must through neces- 
sity wear such, have the soles well water- 
proofed. I prefer to leave the tops as is, 
for a well-greased shoe is as cold as 
rubber, and almost as uncomfortable for 
men with tender feet. Such sports as 
skating and skiing require a stiffer shoe 
than the moccasin, and for these select 
a broad-toed leather shoe of Army last, 
two sizes larger to accommodate two 
pairs of wool socks, and you have splen- 
did equipment. 


~~ not like leather boots with high 
tops for any form of winter outdoor 
life. They are stiff, apt to chafe heel or 
ankle, and are clumsy and heavy. They 
wear one down on a long tramp, and cut 
his endurance substantially. A low shoe, 
worn with a long, heavy sock to pull up 
over the bottoms of the trouse-s, is much 
better. Leather boots will wet through 
and then freeze, and many a morning I 
have pulled mine in bed with me to thaw 
them out enough to get my feet inside 
before I got out to build up the fire in 
our camp stove. That is, I did until I 
learned better and discarded such foot- 
near entirely. 

Some outdoorsmen wear simply a wide- 
brimmed Army style felt hat in cold 
weather. If you can emulate their ex- 
ample you will have very good head 
covering, but supply it with a strap at 
the back to keep the hat on your head 
in a wind. A felt hat shades the eyes 
from the glaring winter landscape and 
keeps snow from brushing down your 
neck, 

But if your ears and crown need more 
protection, and most of us find it so, 
there is nothing better for severe weather 
than a fur cap. If fur proves too warm, 
and it may except for bitter tempera- 
tures, a wool cap with a visor to protect 
the eyes and fur-lined tabs to cover the 
ears is a good bet. The knit wool stock- 
ing cap or hockey cap is excellent, too. 
Such a cap clings closely to the head 
in any wind, it never blows off or scrapes 
off in brush, and it is adjustable to dif- 
ferent positions—high up on the head 
for warm days, or pulled quite close and 
low about the neck and ears when the 
thermometer sinks. 

Wear on your hands snugly fitting 
wool gloves. They will not stand any 
hard usage, but pull over them a pair of 
leather mittens and vou will be clothed 
for any temperature and any condition. 
If some emergency demands the freer 
use of your fingers, slip off the mittens 
and you will find it possible to work 
quite handily in the gloves, and your 
hands will be fairly well protected from 
the stinging cold. The mittens should 
be of oil-tanned leather to better resist 
snow, and, if your outing takes you on 
the game trail, have them of the one- 
finger style, which permits the use of 
your trigger finger without removing 
them from the mitten. 





‘Take along more rations than you eat 
at home, for woods hiking puts the appe- 
tite into high gear quickly. Last deer sea- 
son several new hunters were in camp 
with the writer. “How many eggs?” the 
cook asked the first morning. “One,” each 
of the new hunters replied. To the same 
question the second morning each of them 
replied, “All you have.” 


















Pinole—A Concentrated 
Food 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


HE outdoor man of today can well 
make use of an extremely compact | 
and energy-yielding ration which wilder- 


ness dwellers of several nations have 
been using for many years. It is a 
parched meal called, variously, “nocake” 
by New Englanders; “rockahominy” by | 
early Virginians ; “gifio” by the Louisiana | 
Indians; and “pinole” by Mexicans. It 
is far superior to any other condensed 
food, and one can live on it continuously 
and solely for weeks or even months. 

In early days an Indian would start 
out alone on a far journey where game 
was scarce, and be sustained in perfect 
health with a small sack of pinole or 
parched and powdered maize or corn, a 
teaspoonful of which he would stir in a 
little water and swallow, which amount 
would suffice for a meal. The Delaware | 
Indian would parch Indian corn in clean, 
hot ashes until it burst, then grind in a 
mortar to a flour, ofttimes mix maple 
sugar with it, and when hungry would 
take a spoonful in his mouth and stoop 
to a stream to drink. 

Boone, Crockett, and Lewis and Clark 
depended upon it on forced marches when 
no meat was to be had. T. S. Van Dyke 
relates that the principle of pinole is 
very simple. “If you should eat a break- 
fast of corn meal mush alone, and start 
on a hard tramp, you will feel hungry 
in an hour or two, although at mealtime 
the dewrinkling of your stomach may have 
reached the hurting point. But if, in- 
stead of distending the meal so much 
with water and heat, you had simply 
mixed it in cold water and drank it, you 
could have taken down three times the 
quantity in one-tenth of the time. You 
would not feel the difference at your 
waistband, but you would feel it mightily 
in your legs. It works a little on the 
principle of dried apples, although it is 
quite an improvement. It swells to suit 
the demand and not too suddenly. 








UPPOSE now, instead of raw corn 

meal, we make it not only drinkable 
but positively good. This is done easily by 
parching it to a very light brown before 
grinding, and grinding it just fine enough 
to mix so as to be drinkable, but not 
pasty as flour would be. Good wheat is 
as good as corn, and perhaps better, 
while the combination is good. Common 
rolled oats, browned in a pan in an oven, 
and run through a spice mill, is as good 
and easy to make it out of as anything. 
A coffee mill may do if it is set fine 
enough. Ten per cent of popped corn 
added will improve the flavor, as will 
also chocolate. Sugar is a direct bene- 
fit, as it yields heat and energy. 
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YES? 


Get an Al ru bber 


Ww " 
Licut Six 
Sl ail al With big, soft, low-pressure air 


OnT aces Fon ' roa, your Airubber 
“Light Six” Camp Mattress will 


No . 
w made ive you real home comfort. And 


with walled 


air cham- You'll never be troubled by ground 
damp or under-draft. 

Ask Inflate it easily without a pump 

Deal your .... use one if you prefer. Throw it 

a apa down anywhere... . bunk, cot, floor, 

2 at —— or any kind of ground from a swamp 

Wet Can mound to sliderock. You'll sleep soft 

er Care and safe—wake up well rested. 

rer FREE, Strong, durable khaki jean, with 

vitalized rubber coating inside. Pres- 

sure molded all in one piece .... pa- 


tented construction. No loose cover. 
Folds up compactly as shown. Cleaned 
and carried as tastily as a poncho. No, 
550, weight 6% pounds, $15. 





Trade Mark 











Calls 
On 





a good night's rest is WORTH A HEAP! 
and a Good Camp Bed is the answer 





New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N.Y. 


ae 


3910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 
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Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten” for 
large folks, 32” x 75”, 8 lbs., $17. 

No. 517 “Little Six’ (now same 
walled construction), 2614” x 48”, for 
going light, 4% Ibs., $10. 

Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 


13” x 16%”, $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 
633, 13” x 18”, $2.50. 

Airubber Utility Cushion (back 
and seat) with life-line. Bodifit Cush- 
ion, Speedboat Pads all sizes, Neptune 
Life Preserver (Worn by U. S. Navy 
fliers) and the Airubber Pak Boat, 
all the best obtainable equipment, at 
popular prices. Boat has big ‘“‘balloon’”’ 
—inflating easy seats, pointed raised 
inverted V bow and V stern, jointed 
oars, pump, carrying bag—built for 


real boating service. 
. 
aresbber 
ENT 


DEPARTM! 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters ; Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 





The 
Antarctic 


Sun, 
Cc. 


Big 3 Ft. Telescope Fize,sections, 


be used 


BENNER & COMPANY, 







oe bound. Pow- 
ile rang Can 
Micgoee cope Special Eye Piece for looking at the 


Guaranteed Big value. Postpaid $1.76. 
T-14, Trenton, N. J. 


Lenses. 





The 
Old Reliable 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown's Beach Jacket 


Worn by Byrd’s men when they fought 
the cold and ice. Just the cold pre- 
vention for man. Made 


the outdoor 


—coat with or without collar, and vest. 
Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 








\. 
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This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 
is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath 


Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


**Now that Iam ridof x 


with the same care and of the same my rupture and donot | \ 
high-quality material which first gave weara truss, I enjoy WwW % 
it its reputation many years ago. It 

has an almost windproof exterior with huntin again. Fish- 
knit-in wool fleece lining. Three styles ing an hunting are y\ 


pleasures, because I \‘ 
am not handicapped A 

| in any way. My work 
is no lon 
enjoy it. 
ever believe I was 
crippled by rupture,”’ 


This is the way 
people write us after 
ridding themselves 
of rupture by using 
STU 
SIF PLAPAO-PADS, 


Stacks of sworn 
endorsements report 


































er a task—I 
oone would 


RT’S ADHE- 


“In using pinole stir about heaping 
teaspoonfuls in a cup of water, drink it 
in five seconds, and be fed for five hours. 
One will be well nourished through the 
longest trips, and come out strong and 
well on pinole alone. Pinole, a small 
quantity of milk chocolate, 
raisins form an ideal lightweight 


We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 

, a 52 page monthly magazine 
and a few crammed full of hunting, fish- 


ra- ing, camping and trapping 

" stories and pictures, valuable 

tion, and they are preferred by the moune | jifurmasion vabout guna. res 
taineers of our West. | volvers, fishing tackle, game 


law changes, best places to get 


“Breakfast foods, which are so popular fish and game, ete. Clip this 


t , adv, and mail to-day with $1 
rh compare well with pinole. Corn fii to Hunting & Flohing. 112 
reakfast food, flaked and parched and | Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


success—without delay from work, 





“ Plapao- Pads cling to the body without 


HUNTING straps, buckles or s 
NT prings. Easy to apply 
FISHING — | —economical and comfortable. 





Convince yourself by actually testing 
Plapao at our expense. Send esas oe today. 


TestofFactor“PLAPAO” —_— 
eeSPEEDHEY 


FREE / = 


— COURON BELOW TODAY = TODAY ==. 


lapao Laboratories, Inc., 




















ready to eat, yields 1,735 calories in fuel 
value per pound, while parched corn 
(pinole, prepared by the Indian method) 
has 1,915 calories. Popped corn is also 
high, having 1,880 calories; wheat bread | 
is lower with 1,205 calories, and boiled 


now 
the country 


estimable value. Postpaid, 






DR. LITTLE’S DOG BOOK 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D. V. M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the 
| Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
conducts one of the greatest canine practices 


American ! ! 
and who | Name | 
in 
All dog lovers will find this book of in- | | ] 
Outdoor Life Pub. Ce., Curtis St., Denver, Colo. sii ints cethnirinsseinniciocammiieniiceaticicalal 


4 
1824 


| 
| een Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. | 
| 


Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48-page book 
| on Rupture. No charge for this now or later, 
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Before 
you hunt...go 
gunning for 
the RIGHT OIL 


You need not look far to find it. Drop into 
any sporting goods, hardware, drug or 
general store and you’ll see 3-in-One Oil 
perched on the shelf or counter. A few 
cents will bag your quarry. 





Three-in-One does three important things 
to put guns in better shooting condition. 
It cleans and brightens all the working 
parts. It penetrates instantly and provides 
lasting, gum-free Jubrication. It prevents 
both rust and pitting in any weather or 
climate. Rubbed on the stock, it even 
preserves the original finish. 

Animal, mineral and vegetable oils are 
blended by a scientific process to make 
3-in-One Oil. That is why it does three 
different jobs at one time, better than any 
ordinary oil ever can. Hunters know it 
gives lasting protection because it will not 
evaporate. Army and Navy men prefer it 
for the same reason. 

You can buy 3-in-One Oil in both handy 
cans and bottles. Write at once for free 
sample and “‘Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 289 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. - Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil: 


[CLEANS= = OiLS - PREVENTS RUST? 
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380 calories and corn 


’ 


hominy has only 
meal mush but 815 calories.’ 

“Pulverized parched corn,” explains 
Kephart, “owes its carrying power not 
only to its relatively high nutritive value, 
but largely to the fact that, when drunk 
with water instead of cooking, it swells 
in the stomach and gives a comfortable 
feeling of fullness. It is palatable, di- 
gests easily, and does not clog the sys- 
tem. An emergency food is not intended 
to be used for a long time. It must digest 
slowly, or soon it will leave a feeling 
of emptiness in the stomach—it will not 





‘stick to the ribs’ like one that takes 
several hours to be assimilated. The 
stomach craves bulk as well as_ nutri- 
ment, and pinole swells up and distends 
it.” 

That so valuable a food as pinole can 
be depended upon wholly is a happ; 
solution of the emergency food problem 
for, being of vegetable origin, it gets us 
away from possible auto-intoxication 
from eating proteid types of food, of 
which meat is a common example and 
thought to be the only means of subsist- 
ence in wilderness regions. 


Keeping Your Feet Fit 


By Maurice 


FLAT tire is troublesome enough 
| 4 on your car, but when you get a 
flat in some form of outdoor exercise 


that requires considerable walking, or 
in other words when your feet go wrong, 
the matter is serious. Sore, lame, or 
sprained feet are fairly common when 
men accustomed to inactive occupations 
and pavement walking suddenly take up 
outdoor recreation that means new con- 
ditions and extra work for the feet. And 
many times the pleasure you get from 
your outing will depend directly upon 
how well your feet stand the gaff—how 
much or how little trouble they give in 
camp and on the trail. : 

Before I begin any steady period of 
hiking, I prepare my feet in advance, 
bathing them each night for a week or 
ten days in cold salt water. This treat- 
ment toughens and strengthens them and 
is an effective preventive against broken, 
chafed skin. Do not use hot water for 
this treatment, as it has the direct effect 
of making feet tender, just what you are 
trying to avoid. I learned the value of 
this simple stunt when a kid following a 
cultivator ten to twelve hours a day over 
soft plowed ground. It has never failed 
to work yet, and I find a brief prepara- 
tory treatment pays just before the hunt- 
ing season opens when I must walk un- 
usual distances for a few days. 

I have assumed that your outdoor shoes 
are of proper size and fit, and that you 
are wearing the right kind and number 
of socks. The chances are your feet 
will have to become accustomed to a dif- 
ferent type of sole and a different method 
of walking when you leave sidewalks and 
start into the woods. Therefore go easy 
the first dav and do not strain them at 
the start. If you wear soft-soled moc- 
casins or pacs, your feet may bruise on 
the bottom, so take along a pair of 
springy inner soles to use the first day 
or two. After your muscles and tendons 
are broken in for the soft, unsupporting 
sole of the outdoor moccasin, you can 
throw these inner soles away or keep 
them in your pack for the next first-day- 
out. 

I have trailed with a number of woods- 
men who followed the oft-recommended 
practice of stopping at noon to swap 
socks on their feet. They unlace moc- 
casins, remove each sock, and gravely 
change it over to the other foot. Just 
what beneficial elixir of endurance this 
provides for one’s feet I’ve never been 
able to find out. 


HIS practice seems to be an old cus- 

tom that was handed down to us by the 
early-day fur post runners and trailers. 
It may have some magic effect unappar- 
ent to the eye, but I have never followed 
it to the letter. I remove my own shoes 
at noon on a hard trail, certainly, but 


I'm not particular to see that the socks 


_a lighted 


H. Decker 


are changed when I replace them after 


rubbing each foot briskly. And my feet 
have always stood the racket with the 
best of them. 


Beware of soaking the feet in hot wa- 
ter while tramping. Instead, dip them in 
lukewarm or cold water, or rub them 
briskly with snow. Be careful to rub 
well between each toe and along the sides 
of the heel. It is important to keep one’s 
feet as clean as possible when they re- 
ceive hard work-outs, but, remember, hot 
water makes the skin tender. Dry with 
a rough cloth, or simply by rubbing with 
the hands, and you will be ready for 
another hard day of walking. 

It takes no little courage to dip one’s 
feet into a stream of icy water or douse 
them with snow on snappy mornings in 
camp, and, if you can’t quite bring up 
the old courage to such a degree of ef- 
ficiency, try this substitute. Merely rub 
the feet with a cloth soaked in cold wa- 
ter and dry them briskly with the hands. 
But in the summer nothing will refresh 
tired, aching feet so much as to plunge 
them into a cool stream or lake. Blis- 
tered feet should not be dried by strenu- 
ous rubbing. In mild weathe- it is bet- 
ter to let them dry naturally without the 
use of the towel. 

I do not like to use grease or salves 
on my feet when they are working over- 
time. Greased toes in winter sometimes 
bring on chilblains, and of all the tor- 
ments for a man on an outing or a va- 
cation the chilblain can be most aggra- 
vating. So instead of using salve on 
rubbed, chafed places, I prefer to rub 
them gently with soap, making sure it is 
a pure, refined grade, which is the only 
sort the outdoorsman should carry, for, 
in addition to protecting tender skin, he 
may find it necessary to use soap as an 
antiseptic for cuts or wounds. Soap 
acts as a lubricant on chafed spots, be- 
sides preventing septic conditions, and 
the boot or sock ceases to chafe and ir- 
ritate a well-soaped surface. 


CAREFUL when you open a foot 
blister. The common way is to break 
it open on the top. Then the loosened skin 
breaks and wears off, leaving a raw, sore 
place that gives a dandy foothold for 
infection. Rather open the blister care- 
fully, making a very small opening with 
a needle or knife point that has been 
sterilized in the blaze of the camp fire or 
match. Press out the wa- 
ter and cover with a thin pad of cotton 
or gauze and narrow strips of tape. 

In case one’s feet are unusually tender, 
take a small can of talcum powder and use 
it each morning. Rub a little over the spots 
that rub, and dust some in your socks. A 
very small amount will suffice for a two- 
week trip afoot, and it need not, occupy 
much space in your pack or pockets. 



















If you sprain an ankle or instep, the 
first thing to remember is this. The 
more you walk on the injured foot, the 
longer it will take to heal. Do not bear 
your weight on it for a single step if pos- 
sible. Procure a limb crutch or a com- 
rade’s aid and get into camp or to some 
place where you can start treating it 
with hot water, as quickly as possible. 
Bathe the injury for an hour at a time, 
repeating the treatment every two or 
three hours throughout the day. Woods- 
men use a hollow stump, cooking pot, 
birch-bark vessel, or just a pocket of wa- 
terproof cloth, made from one end of the 
tent or a tarp, for bathing sprains. If 
taken in hand immediately, a casual 
sprain will be well and usable the fol- 
lowing morning. If the unfortunate pa- 
tient persists in standing on the injured 
foot, even if the pain is not severe at 
the start, he may be laid up for several 
days. 

Rubber-bottom shoes are rather trying 
to tender feet. Still such footgear is 
necessary on many trails you will fol- 
low, so, if they give you trouble, it is 
a good plan to procure a pair of light, 
fleece-lined camp moccasins, and change 
to these immediately when you come off 
the trail into camp. Fleece-lined camp 
shoes for winter, or plain, low moccasins 
for summer wear, give the feet a much- 
appreciated respite from the poorly ven- 
tilated rubber-bottom shoes, and will do 
much toward insuring foot comfort when 
their use is essential. 


| 1 Ki k 
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The Gypsy Crane 
ERE is a kink that can be used by 
motorists, permanent campers, or any- 
one who makes an outdoor fire and cooks 
This crane is made of an iron 


a meal. 





rod about the thickness of your middle 


finger and 3% feet long. One end is 
sharpened so it thrusts easily into the 


ground. The other end is heated and bent 
into a hook like the curved head of a 
snake. Push this crane about a foot into 
the ground beside your fire. A coffeepot 
or kettle hung on it will never tip or spill. 
—Paul Griswold Huston, Conn. 


A Safe Fire with Gasoline 


A GALVANIZED pail can be used as 
4, a fire container by laying the bottom 
over with sand and punching holes above 
this layer for the air to enter. The cook- 
ing utensil is set on the open top. In- 
stead of cutting only three small holes 
for draft you will punch two rows of 
holes with a large nail, one row about an 
inch below the open end of the can and 
the other row about one inch above the 
sand level, This will give proper combus- 
tion and as intense a blue flame as you 
would get in the ordinary gasoline stove. 
—W. M. Kartzmark, Wash. 





Camper’s Grub Box 
NYONE handy with tools can build 


for $3 a commissary box which is to 
be carried on the auto trunk rack or run- 
ning board, and holds all the food con- 
tainers, the mess kit, and gas pressure 
stove. In camp it opens up to form a 
table with collapsible leg sections. The 
ends and bottom are of 5-1nch white 
pine, the sides and top and tray parti- 
tions are of 44-inch pine, while the bot- 
toms 
board, or tin. 





A practical grub box which is especially 

compact since its legs lift it to table 

height, and then fold flat for carrying 
convenience 


Suitable dimensions are as follows: 
Length, 30 inches; depth, 15 inches; and 
width, 14 inches. The legs are of sheet 
iron, 12%4 inches high, and so raise the 
lid (opened to form the table top) 26% 
inches off the ground. The upper tray 
rests on cleats so that the tray top is 
flush with the top of the box. The lower 
tray is slipped in from a side doorway. 
Below it is the outer floor of the box, 
and above it is the inner floor, and above 
this inner floor are partitions correspond- 
ing to the sizes needed for the gas stove, 
mess kit, and larger food cans. The trays 
are 13x28x4%4 inches. The hinged top 
lid of the box folds back and is held in 


a horizontal position by a heavy wire or | 


strap iron support. This lid has a nar- 
row door stop around the front and sides 
to keep water from entering. The 
sections in travel fold flat to the box 
bottom, and when extended in use they 
are held by folding braces of strap iron. 
Place handles on either end of the box 
for aid in carrying; straps may be run 
thrqugh them to iron loops on the run- 
ning board or around the bars of the 
trunk rack. Or cleats may be attached 
to the ends of the box and long rods run 
through holes and held by thumb nuts. 
Paint the outside with good asphaltum 
paint and the inside with white enamel. 


—A. M. Danforth, Calif. 


Putting Wear in Leather Soles 

RY soaking the soles of your outing 

boots or moccasins in warmed pine 
tar. Let this dry well and then repeat 
the process several times. This will glaze 
the leather and make it less subject to 
soaking up dampness and it will add a 
great deal to the wear. The process is 
as well suited to leather gloves.—Floyd A. 
Johnson, La. 
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of the trays are of veneer, beaver | 


leg | 


THE 
CON VERSE 
ROD & REEL 


Not made 
‘tor Amateurs 


BUT THE RIGHT FOOTWEAR 
for EXPERIENCED SPORTSMEN 


An amateur sportsman enjoys Con- 
verse Sporting Boots but he fails to appre- 
| ciate all the fine points that make them 
favorites with the experienced fisherman 
| or hunter. 
| Take the Converse Rop & REEL Boot 
for instance. Its foot-shaped last makes a 
| long hike up stream less tiring. Its cleated 
sole holds on wet rocks when a slip might 
cost you a big fellow. The snaps in the top 
band banish that annoying flop-flop. And 
| —how it wears! 
Or take the ConversE FLExLitE — 
| here’s a boot for that back country fishing. 


| No extra weight to carry—no extra bulk 
‘in your pack. Stays on 
when you step ina hole, 
and man, it’s comfort- 


able! 


FLEXLITE SPORTING 
BOOTS 


FREE CATALOG 


If you want professional foot- 
wear, ask your sporting goods 
|dealer for Converse. And 





write now for the FREE Con- 
verse catalog. 


CONVERSE 


MALDEN, MASS. 














Fe liellinliendloeliaetietntiaatietiatientiiantinentietien | 
' |) Converse Rusper Company , Dept. O-31, ! 
! Malden, Mass. | 
I Please send me your new catalog and latest 
1 | Price list on Converse sports footwear | 
I 1 , ] 
| Address......... ‘ d l 
I ¥ 

City and State..... eamenis | 
| 

My Sports Dealer is...........000+ ‘ 
I 
I I 
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HE shotgun expert is not going to 

get anything out of this little essay 

on the development of shotguns, and 
to the old-timer it will simply be a re- 
minder of the things that he already 
knows. 

My own breech-loading shotgun experi- 
ences began in the early ’80s. We can 
consider the ’80s as the era of the hammer 
breechloader—also of the 10 bore. Bogar- 
dus was shooting a 10 bore in pigeon 
matches, Budd and Stice in trap shooting, 
while Kimble had already accomplished 
much of his best work, using his old 6 
bore. My first breechloader was a 10 
gauge, made in Belgium, because they 
could make guns a little cheaper in 
Europe than we could in this country, 
and $50 was all I could pay. This was a 
hammer gun, with low hammers, lying 
below the line of sight when cocked. Low, 
circular hammers were the fad in that 
day, and were made by Scott, Greener, 
Parker, Ithaca, and Baker. 

During the ‘80s, early ’80s, difficulty 
was found in making a good hammerless 
action in both this country and Europe, 
so a good deal of attention was paid to 
the semihammerless. During this period 
Lefever made his semihammerless, which 
cocked with a side lever, many similar 
guns being made in Europe.  Lefever 
later adopted the cocking hook, which was 
not his invention at that, being also used 
in England at an earlier date. About 1875 
the Anson & Deely hammerless action 
was invented, and gradually came into use. 
The Smith hammerless was a variation of 
the Anson & Deely, and not better than 
the original. 


EFEVER developed the cocking hook 

and had plenty of trouble with it, his 
cocking hook sometimes failing to act. 
Ithaca Gun Company also took up the 
cocking hook, as did the Bakers. Fox was 
the latest to use it, and still has it, and 
I might add there is no better mechanism 
than the Fox to this day. 

Notwithstanding we had plenty of 
breechloaders in the late ’80s, the time 
from 1875 to 1885 was the period when 
the hammer gun reigned. Such a gun gave 
no trouble at all, and was as good a gun 
as anybody wanted for wild fowl shooting. 
Most of the old-time duck hunters used 
the hammer breechloader, Parker, Baker, 
Ithaca, Greener, Scott, and Bonehill, in 
cheaper make. The Remingtons made a 
double gun that was highly liked. Most 
of these guns were 10 bore. I remember 
writing to a prominent dealer, wishing to 
know just what was the best gun for 
general use anyhow, for every kind of 
game from quail to geese. Without any 
reservations he advised a 10 bore with a 
weight of 9 to 10 pounds. Those old-time 
10 gauges would kill ducks, and as a mat- 
ter of fact there are not much better 
shooting guns to this day. 
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conducted by 
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The Development of Shotguns 


By Chas. Askins 


ALONG during the 10 bore period choke 
4X boring was developed. Kimble had 
originated the present form of choke bor- 
ing, followed by Greener, and not much 
later our own gunmakers took it up. But 
there were plenty of variations of the 
choke. The true choke was to bore the 
barrel a true cylinder to within a few 
inches of the muzzle, and then constrict 
in a regular taper from there to the muz- 
zle. But somebody discovered that by bor- 
ing in from the muzzle with an expanding 
bit, which enlarged the cut with depth, he 
could get a choke bore pattern. This 
kind of gun appeared to be chambered at 
the muzzle, when you looked into it from 
that end. Another maker learned that if 
the barrel was freed, enlarged an inch or 
two back of the muzzle, the effect was a 
choke bore pattern, and some makers made 
two of those enlargements, one back of the 
other, and we had the double choke. Choke 
boring didn’t settle down to one fixed style 
until in the 90s, and even now one builder 
will make a choke with much shorter 
taper than some other builder. Results are 
about the same. Since the ’90s not much 
improvement has been made in_ boring 
shotguns. In fact, the only improvement 
that I know of in the boring of guns was 
the overboring of Fox, the direct result of 
increasing shot charges in 20 and 12 bores, 
and the desire to so enlarge the bores 
that they would normally handle an ounce 
of shot in 20 gauge, and 1% to 1% 
ounces in 12 gauge. The Super Fox had 
the bore enlarged from .730 to .740, and 
the like 20 gauge from .615 to .626. That 
kind of overboring might yet become com- 
mon, where the given shot charges are 
used. A Super Fox will handle 1% ounces 
of shot, by the way, and the only reason 
this charge of shot was not used was the 
fear on the part of the cartridge concerns 
that the long cases and heavy shot charges 
might be shot from guns too weak. 


—— with the development of smoke- 
less powders came improved breech 
bolting. The original breech fastening, 
used largely in England, was a _ simple 
under bolt, actuated generally by an under 
lever, which turned back under the guard. 
Some guns, particularly on the continent, 
were made with side levers, and a few in 
this country, mostly with single barrels. 
Presently came under bolts actuated by a 
top lever, first a single under bolt and 
then a double, bolting into slots in lugs 
attached to the barrels. The Parker gun 
and the Winchester still rely on the single 
under bolt, though the Parker has a doll’s 
head extension rib. The first double guns 
had no extension rib, and there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not 
such extension of the rib was necessary. 
As a matter of fact, a good many English 
guns have never been made with extension 
rib, but I think this is due to making such 
guns by hand, rather than anything else. 





Where a man mills out his frame by hand, 
or by the simplest machinery, it is a good 
deal easier to make the gun with a simple 
under bolt than it is to cut into a solid 
frame for what the English call an “upper 
extension,” perhaps complicated by cutting 
away steel to let in a cross bolt. However, 
Westley Richards extended his ribs well 
into the frame, a heavy and deep exten- 
sion, wedged into place by a bolt having a 
rear bite. Greener adapted a cross bolt 
through the extension rib, and Scott did 
the same, the Scott cross bolt being square 
and the Greener round. Purdey seems to 
have invented the side clips, a rather use- 
less invention. 


[XN THIS country, the old Lefever had 
pretty much the same description of 
extension rib and fastening that the West- 
ley Richards had. The Ithaca Company 
developed a single under bolt and a double 
rib bolt, bolt being an extension of the 
top lever. This was the old model, the 
new model carrying the rotary cross bolt. 
The Smith gun always has had the rotary 
cross bolt, to the best of my remembrance. 
This bolt is the greatest single contribu- 
tion that America has made to shotgun 
building. It bolts a gun rigidly, can’t be 
torn loose, and automatically takes up all 
the wear which might occur in a lifetime 
of use. Smith, Fox, and Ithaca now carry 
this rotary cross bolt, and all the other 
guns ought to have it. 

Except in the matter of the rotary cross 
bolt, which is not used in England or on 
the continent, there is no great difference 
in the shotguns made in one country or 
another. We have gone to small bore 
guns, 16s and 20s, much more extensively 
than they have over the water. When we 
want a light gun, we get it in a gun smaller 
than 12, and we put a pretty stiff load in 
our small bores. On the other hand, when 
an Englishman, anybody in Europe, wants 
a light gun he gets it in a 12 bore. The 
standard English “game” gun now weighs 
6% pounds, against nearly a pound more 
for a light 12 in this country. Then, in 
order that the recoil of his light 12 should 
be normal, the Briton has reduced his load 
until the standard charge is 1,'s ounces, 
not backed by any great amount of powder 
either. I have shot the English cartridges 
made for their light guns, and the recoil 
would not be disturbing in a 6-pound gun. 
Lately the Westley Richards Company, 
and perhaps others, have taken to building 
12 bore guns in a weight of 534 pounds. 
If this weight becomes popular, as ap- 


‘pears likely, then the shot charge will 


probably be reduced to 1 ounce. We al- 
ready see the Englishman shooting a 
lighter load from a 12 bore than we do 
from a 16, and it is not unlikely that 
eventually they will be shooting our 20 
bore load in a 12 bore gun, and making 
it their standard for upland shooting. We 
think that kind of thing all foolishness, 
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but it might be a simple matter of taste or 
conservatism. After all, if the English- 
man ultimately reaches a 12 bore gun 
weighing 4 pounds, shooting % ounce of 
shot, that is his own funeral. We are not 
likely to follow his lead, except for that 
percentage of Americans who would go to 
hell from choice, provided an Englishman 
decided that was the proper place of future 
residence, 


S TO loads, we have rather drifted in 
the opposite direction from our British 
cousins. ‘Twenty or thirty years ago, 1% 
ounces of shot was the standard 12 bore 
load, both in this country and in Europe. 
Most of us want 1% ounces of shot in our 
12 bores today, while the other side is con- 
tent with 1,5 ounces. We might note in 
passing that Henry Sharp, an English 
ballistician, lately tried our Ajax 16 bore 
shells loaded with 14% ounces of shot, and 
he announced that the load changed a good 
shooting gun to a super gun. An English- 
man can learn all right, from his own ex- 
perience, but you can’t tell him otherwise. 
However, most things are taught us by 
fashion and fads. I remember when I was 
seriously told by a good duck shot never 
to put more than an ounce of shot into a 
10 bore, this on the plea that the light shot 
charge has such superior penetration. Now 
we believe that there is no trouble about 
getting penetration, if we could only get 
a pattern to go with it. 

Now we come to the development of the 
repeating shotgun. The first pump gun 
that I ever saw was the Spencer. ‘The 
mechanism was probably about the same 
as the Colt Lightning rifle; anyhow it 
had the same kind of pump handle. Don’t 
know when this shotgun came out, but the 
first one I saw was ‘in ’87 or ’88. It was 
a good shooting gun, but heavy and clumsy. 
Another temporary model was the Burgess, 
a gun with a right-hand slide action, the 
whole trigger guard moving back to eject 
and load. It was a nice-looking gun but 
didn’t last long. The first Winchester gun 
was the Model 93, I think. This was a 
hammer gun, later the Model 97. This 
gun killed more ducks than any other fire- 
arm. They haven't improved the old Model 
97 any yet, except to make it hammerless. 
Following the Winchester came the 
Stevens, Marlin, Remington, Savage—all 
effective guns. No better duck guns have 
ever been made than the pumps. The 
Winchester Company meantime brought 
out the lever action repeater. Nothing was 
Wrong with a lever action except the stock 
of the gun made for it, which had so 
much drop that few could shoot it effec- 


tively, 
BY AND by the automatics appeared, 
the first one that I shot being the 
Browning, made in Belgium. Shortly the 
Remington automatic took its place with 
the Browning, under the same patent, with 
the same mechanism. People ask me to 
this day which is the better gun, the Rem- 
ington or the Browning, and I do not 
ki ow. Europe has the Browning, but the 
shooters there have never used it to a 
great extent, saying that it is clumsy and 
heavy. Automatics have a large sale in 
this country. Personally, I’d like to see 
the self-loaders confined to 16 and 20 
bores, but my personal notions have little 
effect. I never could see why an English- 
man who carries two double guns and a 
man to load them into the blind with him, 
in driven bird shooting, shouldn’t have one 
automatic instead of his two doubles. The 
Browning 16 at a weight of 7 pounds or 
the Remington 20 in a weight of 6% ought 
to meet the Briton’s requirements, but he 
Won't shoot ’em. 
The Winchester Company brought out a 
self-loader of their own. No better shoot- 
ing duck gun was made, but that company 
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Your hand 
is steadier 
with a COLT 


T the big moment — when the success 

or failure of your expeditiondepends 

upon fire arm integrity — your hand is 
steadier with a Colt. 


It is then you will most greatly appreciate the 
concentration of 95 years of Colt’s Fire Arm 
manufacturing experience in the Colt Super-.38 
Automatic Pistol. Here is the Arm ideal for big 
game. No animal on the American contineat can 
resist the tremendous shocking power of its swift- 
traveling, hard-hitting bullet with a muzzle veloc- i 
ity of approximately 1200 foot seconds. opr y as to caliber, 
the Colt Super-.38 is an exact counterpart of the Colt Govern- 
ment Model .45 Automatic Pistol and, like that famous Arm, 
is subject to more than 200 gaugings, visual inspections and 
tests. The Colt Slide Lock, when in position, and the Auto- 
matic Grip Safety absolutely prevent accidental discharge. 
Experienced hunters, guides and explorers choose Colts — 
for dependability, durability and accuracy. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. £\ 
FIRE ARMS DIVISION mS, 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. Pe 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


../ The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


77 TELESCOPIC SIGHTS \ 


For All Rifles 
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Write for Catalog No. 43 
showing all models 
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To meet the demand for telescopic sights for gight at a popular price. Cavers 24 ft. field 
range or hunting, Lyman offers two excellent at 100 yds. Close adjustment Either scope 
sights, the 5A, 5 power, and the 438 Field, comes complete, ready for mounting, with 2 
3 power. With the 5A «eope, extreme accur- mounts, 2 bases, 4 screws, 2 taps, and a drill. 
acy may be obtained with its exceptionally Price of 5A, $44. Price of 438, $20 f. o b. 
brilliant lenses. Micrometer adjustment, factory. Both scopes equipped with Bausch 


138 
scope 


The 
advantages of a fine 
aN 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
‘A 85 West St.. ; Middlefield, Conn. , 4 


New and Used — 
DAYLUX 


POCKET PRISM 
: q Lubricates 


& Lomb lenses. 
Send for free folders on each scope. 


windage and elevation to 1,00@ yds. 
gives you all the 
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BINOCULARS 
Polishes 


344 to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
Prevents Rust 


6 power, universal prism binocula 
$15. We carry everything in glas 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund. 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power, 

Finest oil for bait casting 

lines, reels, guns. Never 

gumsor hardens. Colorless, 

odorless, stainless. 


19 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 
ocus. 

B5e Sent direct if your | 

dealer cannot supply. 


|. ALDEN LORING 
Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 


J 
Box O. Owego, New York 
Dept. O. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Oil Refiners for nearly a century ' 








U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mawser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scoit, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


GER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


A. F.STOE 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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made certain improvements which were 
not liked. The worst one of these was 
a weaker functioning spring, which per- 
mitted the arm to function with the light- 
est sort of loads, but also permitted the 
barrel to jam back with heavy loads, the 
effect being a punishing kick. Modern 
progressive powder loads practically put 
the Winchester self-loader out. 

The Remington Company has lately come 
out with a model called the “Sportsman.” 
It carries but two shots in the magazine. 
It seems likely that this two shot repeater 
will eventually be made in other gauges, 
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16 and 12. A feeling exists, and always 
has existed, that the 12 bore automatic is 
too deadly. This criticism could hardly 
last in the face of but two shells in the 
magazine. 

Ethically, little fault has ever been ap- 
plied to the pump gun, sportsmen appreciat- 
ing that this arm could not be shot fast 
enough to give it a great advantage of 
the double. Personally, I prefer the pump 
to an automatic, for duck shooting, finding 
that I shoot the pump a bit more slowly, 
and hit more with it, relative to shells ex- 
pended. 


A Mixed Bag 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


HE mixed bag is supposed to be 

anything in the way of game that 

the hunter can find to shoot at. 
Much satisfaction comes through the mak- 
ing of a good mixed bag, so they tell me. I 
do not quite like such bags myself, for 
when I am after quail I do not want 
jacksnipe. However, the mixed bag will 
be dished up today. Once on a time I 
made some soup, intending it to be dif- 
ferent from any other soup that ever had 
been made. I put into it every kind of 
meat I had, every kind of vegetable I could 
find, peas, beans, and rice. It was pretty 
good soup. Maybe this mixed bag will 
be better than expected and maybe it will 
not be. 


WHERE THE FARMER COMES IN 


HE farmer who produces two bushels 

of wheat where he ought to produce 
but one cannot obtain as much for the two 
bushels as he could do for one. He knows 
it but what is he going to do about it? One 
of our presidential candidates says limit pro- 
duction to the one bushel, but his scheme 
for doing this is unknown. Me? I'd 
dam up every branch and every creek and 
every river and every marsh and raise 
the level of every lake by artesian wells, 
and just raise wild ducks for the hunters 
to shoot. Then I’d charge ’em a dollar 
apiece for shooting the ducks. There always 
was and always will be a great demand for 
wild ducks. Where ponds and lakes could 
not be established, turn the rough ground 
into ragweed and sumac _ patches _ for 
quail, grouse and pheasants. There al- 
ways was a good demand, for quail and al- 
ways will be—for shooting purposes. Try 
the scheme out. An ordinary farm will pro- 
duce enough game to pay the taxes any- 
how. Try the scheme out. 


DEER SHOOTING 

I doubt if the man who shoots deer with 
a shotgun, under any circumstances, is a 
good sportsman, and I have some doubts 
as to whether the man who slips up on 
a deer and shoots it standing within 50 
yards with a rifle is a good sport. I do 
not believe in shooting quail on the ground, 
ruffed grouse out of a tree, or ducks on 
the water, and I cannot see why a deer 
should not be given a sporting chance for 
its life. I once told Charles Cottar, the 
African big game hunter, that if in his 
place, surrounded by antelopes, not a 
darn critter would I shoot that wasn’t 
running. 

As a sporting opportunity, as something 
to be proud of when accomplished, hitting 
a running jack rabbit with a rifle is a far 
more creditable performance than shooting 
a standing deer under a hundred yards. I 
know all the books say in deer stalking get 
close, then get closer, and do not shoot until 
a bullet can be placed just so, with sure 


death to the deer, but where does the fun 
come in? Except in heavy brush, running, 
where the beast cannot be seen for more 
than a bound or two, no deer ought to 
be shot standing under 150 yards. In- 
stinctively hunters feel this, and they 
amend the distance when telling the story, 
which rarely tells of a deer killed under 
200 yards. This yarn is permissible, for 
people do not like to hear of a fine animal 
being killed like a calf in a corral. I know 
that the skill and the pleasure of deer 
hunting is supposed to come from the 
stalk, but shucks!—I like to shoot a rifle 
and if I didn’t, wouldn’t shoot deer at all. 
I shoot deer because it gives me that op- 
portunity to try my skill and my nerve 
that I cannot secure in any other way. 
Where is the skill demanded when the 
deer is so close that he couldn’t be missed 
were there no sights on the rifle? Shoot 
deer with a rifle only, shoot them running 
only if close, hit ‘em anywhere you can, 
and shoot a rifle powerful enough to turn 
the beast a somersault when you hit him, 
all the same as a cottontail rabbit. That 
is the. kind of shot you will remember. 


WHAT CAUSES RECOIL IN GUNS 

Recoil is divided into primary and sec- 
ondary recoil. Primary recoil is due to 
action and reaction, just as we have all 
been taught. Powder gas drives a missile 
in one direction and the gun in the other 
direction, the missile moving the faster 
because it is lighter. Secondary recoil 
is due to the action of the air which is 
compressed in front of the muzzle and 
thus prevents the gas from escaping. Un- 
able to get out instantly, the gas reacts 
against the gun and drives it backward. 
The wider the muzzle of the gun the more 
air is caught, and for a given energy a 
large bore gun kicks harder than a small 
bore. This being true, a Winchester .405 
with an energy of 3200 foot-pounds would 
kick harder than a .30-06 with like energy. 
The hotter the powder gas when it escapes 
the muzzle the quicker that gas flares out, 
the more air it intercepts, and the greater 
the recoil. 

In shotguns the gas from a_ progres- 
sive burning powder reaches the muzzle at 
a higher pressure than gas from a bulk 
powder, consequently progressive powder 
cartridges have the greater recoil as well as 
the greater velocity. 

In guns with short barrels the gas 
reaches the muzzle at a higher pressure, 
hotter, than gas from a long barreled 
gun, consequently short barrels kick the 
hardest. Keep that in mind. Any time 


you reduce the barrel length, shotgun or 
rifle, you will have to pay for it by taking 
a harder kick. Guns below the standard 
length of barrel have a muzzle blast, which 
is simply hot gas at high pressure striking 
Muzzle blast disturbs shotgun 


the air. 





patterns, and short barrels will not pattern 
as well as long barrels. Keep that in 
mind. The Maxim silencer and the Cutts 
compensator practically do away with sec- 
—? recoil, and the kick is reduced one- 
half. 

A THOROUGHBRED DOG AND 

JUST A DOG 

Did anybody ever see any kind of a 
dog that didn’t have some good in him? 
I never did. Every dog has hero worship 
born in him, and his master is the hero, 
which his master very well likes. The 
kind of dog doesn’t make much difference. 
once you come to know him. Has a 
thoroughbred any more brains, any more 
lovableness than a cur? I don’t know. 

Two of my friends have each a young 
dog. The first pup is a blue belton, 
highly bred, a high intensity fellow. The 
second youngster is an old fashioned liver 
colored pointer, solid liver. Nobody knows 
exactly how he is bred and he may have 
some bulldog in him or some hound. He 
comes of hunting stock and that is all that 
anybody knows. His tail is a bit too long 
and his head a bit too large. He has 
three deep wrinkles over his brows that 
might come from thinking and might come 
from kinship to a bloodhound, but his wide 
grin which is displayed to everybody who 
speaks kindly to him is individual. 


MiKE has worked out the whole prob- 
lem of his relation to humanity, his 
relation to his master and his relation to 
the gun. He rides in the car and stays put 
when his master leaves him there; if any- 
body other than his master took him out of 
the car he’d go back and jump into it again 
the minute he was turned loose. If his 
master picks up a gun, Mike is tickled 
pink, and he parades about and talks until 
they are ready to start; if any one other 
than his master came along with a gun, 
Mike would grin at him cheerfully, but 
he wouldn’t go with him and if taken 
forcibly would run away and go home 
at the first chance. His master talks to 
Mike telling him, “What the hell is the 
use in hunting for and pointing quail, boy, 
if you do not hold them until I get there?” 
Mike understands perfectly—no gun, no 
shooting, no birds, no fun. If he saw a 
bevy of quail run into the brush, Mike 
would know what they were, would know 
what would happen if he waded in, and 
he’d point without scenting them. Or he'd 
stand a flock of ducks which he saw on 
the pond or a snipe that had slipped into 
the grass. Mike is part of a team which 
consists of himself, his master and _ his 
master’s gun. He is a killing dog, always 
was and always will be. 

McAllister, the setter, is a high-class 
bird dog. He can cover as much ground 
in an hour as Mike can in two. He wili 
hunt with anybody that comes along and 
turns him loose, gun or no gun. He marks 
his own course and the gun has to follow 
him, but whether it did or not he wouldn't 
care. He finds birds and holds them 
when the wind is right. Sometimes his 
owner hunts quail, but most of the time he 
hunts McAllister. To hear his owner tell 
about him between times, Mac is a great 
dog, tremendous speed, intensity on point, 
beautiful style, and every quality that a 
dog of his breeding ought to have. But 
to hear his master talk when he thinks 


nobody is listening, when he has been hunt- 


ing for Mac and cannot find him, when 
he doesn’t know whether the thoroughbred 
is on point or has simply bolted, the dog 
is just a hard-headed, bad-tempered, flighty, 
rattle-brained, fool son-of-a-gun. 

These are real dogs, now you get me, and 
I like to hunt wiih one of them. Which 
one? 
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ShotéunQuenries | — NATING SHOOTING 


Gtny Time or Place .... 
Easily and Inexpensively 


answered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 


A Shotgun ‘‘Kink’’ 
Editor:—I am writing relative to 
worn shotgun sight. 

A drop of solder on top of the sight has proved 
very satisfactory and can be worked to any style 
desired, such as either round and flat, or else 
drawn to a point.—A. E. Cole, Calif. 


replacing a 


If Only One Barrel, Modified Is Best 

Editor:—Am about to purchase a new 16 gauge 
Browning automatic shotgun, and am unable to 
decide proper choke. All hunting here will be 
shooting over decoys at ducks. However, I ex- 
pect to locate in the state of California in about 
a year, and understand there is good quail shoot- 
ing out there as well as ducks. Intended to pur- 
chase but one barrel. Would 28-inch barrel, 
modified, be about right? Would there be much 
difference in effectiveness of 28-inch full choke 
over 28-inch modified? Would best plan be to 
purchase 28-inch full choke for ducks and anoth- 
er barrel for California hunting?—P. L. Harms, 
Wis, 

Answer:—The modified barrel is the best one 
where but one barrel is to be had. The differ- 
ence between the full choke and the modified bar- 
rel would be from 3 to 5 yards. The full choke 
would be right where you are located now. When 
you get to California, then you would need an- 
other barrel probably, one bored about 50 per 
cent choke, for those quail. You would be all 
fixed out then, but you can get along very well 
with a modified barrel for all work, keeping the 
duck range down to about 45 yards. I never did 
find a gun that shot too close for ducks, but if 
I had to would get along with a modified barrel. 

. 


The Desired Specifications 

Editor:—I am thirty years old and weigh about 
118 pounds. My height is 5 feet 2% inches, 
and I consider myself wiry in build. 

Now my problem is this. I would like to buy 
a pump action, 12 gauge shotgun, and would like 
your suggestion as to about what specifications 
it should have. I had in mind buying a stock 
model Winchester, Remington, or Marlin. It will 
have to be an all-round gun, as that is all I can 
afford. I expect to use it on Long Island ducks 
and for upland game in Westchester County. 

In order not to make the answering of this too 
Pin enya I shall stop and await your reply.— 


A. Ohlson, N. Y. 


Gus 


Answer:—I’d try one of those firms and see 
if I couldn’t get a stock with 1334-inch length, 
and standard drop, with soft rubber butt plate. 
Have the barrel 26 or 28 inches long, and see 
if they can not get the weight down to 7% 
pounds. I do not know any particular differ- 
ence in the guns you mention, probably the Rem- 
ington is a few ounces the lighter. 

If I didn’t particularly want a 12 bore gun, 
then I’d have the new 20 bore automatic, with 
raised rib, 28-inch barrel, full choke if for ducks. 
That gun will do a lot of execution, won’t kick, 
and the stock will fit you in standard model. It 
weighs about 6% pounds and will kill ducks as 
well at 45 yards as the 12 will at 50. Reming- 
ton 20 automatic.—C. A. 


Telescope Sight Unsatisfactory on Shotgun 


Editor:—I would like to inquire whether put- 
ting a telescope on a Remington automatic shot- 
gun has been found practical. This telescope 
in question is a “Gnome 4” Origes Berlin. I 
would like your opinion, or that of others on this 
subject.—Theo. Mahu, Mich. 


Answer:—The telescope sight on a 
didn’t prove a success in my hands. 
slow in getting on. 

If you have used a scope a good deal on a 
rifle, it works just the same on a shotgun, and 
you might use it. The main difference is that 
with a shotgun the target is close to you, the 
field is small, and you may have trouble in find- 
ing the bird inside the field. On ducks it would 
work better than on such birds as quail. 


shotgun 
It was too 


If you shoot like I do, a quick snapshot on | 


upland game, you couldn’t make it work.—C. A. 
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PORTABLE 


REPEATING a RAP Made Exclusively by 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
NEW YORK - 


CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO 


67 














This amazing fascinating portable 
trap repeats 43 inexpensive, fast 
flying targets. Great sport with 
any gun, especially a .410. Strong, 


durable, light, simple and practical. 
Ask your dealer or write our Cin- 
cinnati office, Dept. B-43 for free 
folder. 























The New “LONG RANGE”’ Double 


“Outdoor America’s” Gun Editor, Alec Mermo, said. 
fied until I owned and tried the Western Arms Corporation’s Long Range 


double gun to see if claims made for it we 
justified and as far as pattern goes, there is 
as good.”’ 
loads with minimum 
strong shooting, 
gun.” 


—“It’s a Durable Double” 


Western Arms Corp., Itha 


recoil.”” “To one 








“It is strong enough to stand the heaviest factory duck 
I wanting a 
low priced gun, I recommend this Long Range 


A catalog in natural colors. 
















*“T wasn’t satis- 


“They were 
few 


re justified.” 
no gun any better, 


serviceable, 


Ca, N. Y. 

















lefever [juns 


THE WORLD'S SKEET record for .410 
cal. guns was broken by George F 
Knowles, with 97 targets 

out of 100, then he broke 

the world’s long run .410 

Skeet record by breaking 

58 straight targets, wind- 

ing up by being the first 

man to make two per- 

_ fect consecutive 

scores of 25 each 

with a.410. He used 

a $28.25 Lefever 

Nitro Special double. 


“Who ever saw a 
broken Lefever?” 


LEFEVER ARMS 
COMPANY 


Ithaca, N.Y. 








































Seven Guns in One 
You can be prepared for all types of 
shooting by the simple addition of a 
Cutts Compensator to the barrel of 
your shotgun. Seven different pattern 
control tubes that may be detached or 

removed in a 


seconds, transform 
the single barrel into 


few 


seven different bar- 
rels. You will not 
only enjoy the most 


successful game, 
skeet or trapshooting 
have 





you experi- 
enced, but will also 
appreciate the great- 
ly lessened recoil. 
Set includes Com- 
pensator, 10 D ivory 
sight, 2 tubes, 
wrench and _ brush. 


Complete outfit con- 
sists of a Compensator and one 
tube on the gun, six tubes 
packed in a neat wooden case, 
with wrench and cleaning brush. 
For single barrel, single 
repeating or autoloading. Also 
.30 cal. bolt action take down 
rifles. Write for free illustrated 
folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn, 


shot, 






























Order toda 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 





KING OF ’EM ALL 


R. A. King, Jr., 
14 yrs. old, wins 
1930 G. A. H. 
Shoot, with 
Anti Flinch 
Pad. Jostam 
won 1927, 1928 
and 1929G.A.H. 





Dept. “I” C 


”""5059 Broadway, CHICAGO. 















\ ROBIN HOOD) 


Wou!ld have liked our new catalog “‘L’’ 
—send 4c for it 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for 
those who prefer to make their own. 
Boomerangs, aa _— beautiful bent $1. 75 

ash, with instructions ...... 
L. E’ STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 
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Practical Game and Target Shooting With 
Small Bore Pistols and Revolvers 
By C. S. Landis 


N THE field, on the trap line, or at 

the target, the value of any pistol 

or revolver depends entirely upon the 
percentage of clean kills and center shots 
(10s) its user can make with it. 

For all such purposes a one hand gun 
is seldom of value for use as a protective 
arm or for the purpose of intimidating 
or terrifying anything. There are ex- 
ceptions which occur once or twice in a 
lifetime, but these could usually be han- 
dled with much greater effectiveness with 
a rifle. 

Afield or along the stream, the pistol 
is an offensive and not a defensive weap- 
on. It is, in fact, merely an additional 
burden and not a particularly handy one 
to carry, until the time comes when you 
can use it effectively for killing game, 
for cleanly, safely, and mercifully dis- 
patching trapped animals, or for shoot- 
ing a satisfactory score and giving your- 
self a good standing in pistol and revolv- 
er competitions. 

Therefore it may well be deduced, that 
for all practical purposes the value of a 
pistol or revolver depends entirely upon 
how well you can shoot it, and not upon 
the machine rest accuracy of the weapon, 
its ammunition, upon the gun’s strength, 


NS 


general design, or its finish and beauty. 

All of these combine to make it good, 
indifferent, or unsatisfactory, as expe- 
rience with that weapon proves. How 
well you can eventually shoot the gun 
is the one practical standard of value, 
killing power being deemed sufficient and 
not too excessive. 

Rapidity of fire is important in shoot- 
ing at different grouse in a covey, for 
a quick follow-up shot if the first 
one misses, and for the second and kill- 
ing shot if the first results only in a 
cripple. 

Except for the bother of reloading in 
cold weather and while wearing gloves, 
a single shot target pistol—one of the 
several special 2-pound target pistols— 
can be used more effectively afield than 
a .22 revolver or the .22 automatic pis- 
tol. You can land the first shot a bit 
closer to the center of the mark, on the 
average, especially beyond 10 yards, be- 
cause of the greater length of sighting 
radius and the usual better trigger pull. 
But, you may lose many a grouse, rabbit, 
squirrel, or bit of trap bait that has been 
startled by the first shot, but is not bad- 
ly scared because it takes too long to 
fish out another cartridge and reload. 


‘ 





One of the best fifty-shot 50-yard pistol scores on record. 477x500, imine 95.4, shot 
by J. J. Dunn of Springfield, Mass., July 14, 1928. There are 49x50 shots in the 8-inch 


bull’s-eye, 44x50 in the 6-inch center. 
five 8s, and one 7. 


The score consists of thirty-four 10s, ten 9s, 
The inner heavy line is the 10 ring of the Standard Pistol and Revolver 


Target. Thousands of experienced hunters can not shoot this well off-hand with a rifle 


HE .22 Colt automatic Woodsman 

Model, ten-shot repeater, with 6%- 
inch barrel, and the six-shot .22 Colt Po- 
lice Positive target, heavy frame model, 
with 6-inch barrel, weigh much the same, 
1% to 1% pounds roughly, and are of 
about the same over-all !ength—10% inch- 
es. A choice between them is purely a 
matter of personal preference. They shoot 
about the same, which, by the way, is a 
great deal more accurately than the aver- 
age good shot can hold them. I know 
from personal experience with both, that 
they will give long and satisfactory serv- 
ice. So will the Camp Perry Colt single 
shot pistol. I have both makes, and there 
seems to be little or no difference in 
accuracy. 

The difference in scoring value between 
the target pistol and the target revolver 
is usually not over one or one and one- 
half points per ten-shot score at 50 yards, 
in favor of the pistol, and the difference 
may be reversed for you if the revolver 
happens to have the smoother pull or fits 
your hand better. 

Most hunters find it hard to visualize 
a score, even though it be given in 
points. To any target shooter an 8 
means a 12 to 30-inch group at 50 yards, 
an 85 about a 12 to 20-inch group, a 9 
a 10 or 12-inch group with about eight 
shots in the 8-inch black, and a 95 a 3 
to 7-inch group with at least nine out of 
the ten shots in the bull’s-eye. Usually, 
any score over 92 will have all ten shots 
well in. 

In all pistol and revolver shooting, the 
exceptional group being discarded, from 
five to nine of the shots will nearly al- 
ways be in a group or cluster from one- 
third to three-fourths the size of the 
whole group. There may be nine shots 
in the 8-inch black at 50 yards and a 5, 
6, or 7 that doubles or even triples the 
size of the group and brings great, salty 
tears to the shooter. 

Men of different nervous temperaments 
will vary quite a bit in their tendency 
to group consistently with a pistol or 
revolver. Some men will shoot very 
steadily into about the same size circle 
at 20 or 50 yards. They may average 
60, 80, 85, 90, or even 95 or 96 occa- 
sionally, but the average size of their 
groups will run along about the same. 
Others are the exact opposite in per- 
formance. One group may measure but 
3 to 5 inches across, and the next 24 
inches, and the last badly scattered in a 
2-foot circle. 


HE first man is almost certainly 

shooting a pistol or revolver having a 
velvety, smooth trigger pull that is very 
even from shot to shot. It goes like the 
snapping of a tiny icicle. He is using 
rather large sights, probably the Patridge, 
not partridge, style (named Patridge after 
a celebrated Massachusetts marksman), 
his eyes do not tire very easily, and he has 
good, regular heart action, and is in first 
class health and mental reaction. Con- 
sequently, he is shooting into the group 
that he can consistently hold in, and 
nothing like a wild heartbeat or drag- 
ging trigger pull or fade-out will make 
him pull one out of the group. 

The second man is not as lucky. He 
has just as accurate a pistol or revolver, 
the ammunition may come from the same 
case, but the trigger pull is probably 
2 or 3 pounds too heavy—2% to 3%- 
pound pull is best—the trigger or sear 
grates at times, and his sights are too 
small, and the nick in the rear sight is 
too fine. When he sees a shot well at 
the moment of pull and the gun fires 
promptly, it scores a 9 or a 10. But 
when he loses the bull at the moment of 
pull or gets a draggy let-off, or when 











the shot goes 


he yanks on the trigger, 
out in the white or somewhere off in the 


bush, and that shot is of little value. 
Also, if for any reason the heart action 
is irregular he gets the same kind of a 
group—the bullet holes are scattered, 
three to seven well-placed shots, and a 
number of fliers. And those fliers are 
what make the average shot’s score only 
40 to 70 with any pistol or revolver. 
Too many fliers wreck the score, and too 
many wrecked scores send the shooter 
home discouraged. The great object is 
to stand, hold, let off, and shoot so that 
each score will contain nine or ten well- 


held shots. Such shooting will invari- 
ably score above 85 and usually better 


than 90. 

All of the revolvers and pistols men- 
tioned above have first class sights ad- 
justable very closely for both elevation 
and windage. As a rule it pays to choose 
one make and brand of ammunition. 
Sight the weapon accurately for that 
brand for 20 yards, it will also be about 
right for 50 yards, and then let the 
sights alone. You may require a few 
days’ practice to strike an average and 
to try the gun at other ranges to see if 
it shoots appreciably high or low. But 
when the sighting is completed, tighten 
the screws if possible and let them re- 
main. 


T20 many marksmen are constantly 
fiddling with the sights or trigger 
pull, or changing guns, or doing some- 
thing that forever prevents them from 
learning where their outfit does shoot. I 
always have a number of the best firearms 
I can isin. but seldom use more than 
one of a type for any one kind of shoot- 
ing. There are many who follow the 
same practice successfully. I have shot 
my favorite target rifle for seven years 
and can use it more successfully now 
than ever. My favorite pistol is the 
oldest one hand gun I own, and the man 
who owned it before me probably used 
it for much of his shooting life, and 
the last 100 consecutive shots that old 
S. & W. placed in the target at 50 yards 
showed 96 grouped in the bull’s-eye 
Any good, low power firearm will last 
practically a lifetime if properly cleaned 
and cared for. 

Practical small bore pistol and revolv- 
er shooting certainly includes learning 
what your gun will do, and then giving 
it a chance to do it. 

On any gun with adjustable front or 
rear sight, or both, it is advisable to 
place a small nick on the gun exactly op- 
posite the elevation or windage zero for 


the average range, because whenever it 
has been moved, come loose, or been 


screwed up, down, or over, or monkeyed 
with by some Willie Meddlesome who 
must always see if it will move, and 
how, you can set it back at once and to 
the proper place, and without any sight- 
ing in again. This is just as important 
ior the ranchman, the hunter, or the 
trapper, as it is for the target shot. And 
it the gun you use has nonadjustable 
sights, get their appearance well set in 
your mind, as the front sight may acci- 
dentally get bent and you will know it 
at a glance if you can recall readily the 
proper slant. 

A good many so-called “practical” shots 
Say they have no use for adjustable sights 
on pistols and revolvers, usually because 
they have never used ‘good, adjustable 
sights, or else do not know how much to 
move them or in which direction. On 


target revolvers and pistols one complete 
turn of the small elevation or windage 
screw will move the group 1 inch at 10 
yards, 2 inches at 20 yards, and 5 inches 
Obviously, 


at 50 yards one-half turn 








Twelve yards is a fair distance for shoot- 
ing grouse, rabbits, and occasional 
squirrels while hunting. This five-shot 
score of 50 on the standard pistol tar- 
get at 12 yards was shot by the author. 
First shot with right hand, other four 
with the left hand, .22 S. & W. 


will move the group half as much or % 
inch at 10 yards, 1 inch at 20 yards, or 
2% inches at 50 yards. And two com- 
plete turns will move the group 2 
inches at 10 yards, 4 inches at 20 yards, 
or 10 inches at 50 yards. Nothing very 
hard about that, although all of us will 
fail to remember the exact figures at 
times. 

Some adjustable sights must be set by 
the trial and error method. Fire a group 
or two, and move to correct for the nor- 
mal shots in the groups fired. If the next 


group and the one following are too far 
the other way, move back part way, and 
about as much as appears sensible. Twen- 


should be sufficient to 


or pistol. 


ty to fifty shots 
sight any revolver 


ECAUSE there is much inaccurate 

Wild West and Wilder East litera- 
ture floating around which describes how 
Big Ike somebody shot a neat row of 
holes in the sign across the way, many 
have incorrect ideas of just what is good 
average accuracy with pistols and revolv- 
ers, at normal outdoor ranges. Some ex- 
pect too much and others who have never 
seen a good revolver shot in action imag- 
ine that the one hand gun is of little value 
except at 1 or 2 yards. The facts are.that 
the ordinary effectiveness of a one hand 
gun is between these two extremes. Eight 
shots out of ten, on the average, day in 
and day out, in a 23-inch circle at 20 
yards, or an 8-inch circle at 50 yards, 
splendid shooting. Most of the wild ter 
woollies can not do this well at half the 
distance. And a few experts can shoot 
thirty to fifty shots in a row and not miss 


the bull’s-eye at all. Possibly thirty or 
forty out of the fifty will be in the 10, 
or the 9 and 10 rings, which with the 
8 ring make up the bull’s-eyes of the 
standard N. R. A. and U. S. R. A. 
targets. 


I shoot a pistol a great deal at 50 
yards with a friend who is a most excel- 
lent off-hand match rifle shot. He has a 
14-pound scope-sighted Ballard rifle with 
set trigger and all the favorite fixings, and 
he can use it very effectively. When he 
strikes good weather conditions and is in 
form, he can average 97 or 98 all after- 
noon ona 
off-hand. Under the same circumstances, 
when using the pistol, I will probably run 
along a 90 or 91 average, will seldom go 


below 86 or 87, and will score above 92 | 


about as often as the total drops below 
88—on the 34-inch 10 ring. My groups 
will be just about twice the size, or pos- 
sibly a trifle more than twice the size, 
of his off-hand groups. I will make a 
3% to 5-inch group and score 93 to 96 
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2-inch 10 ring at 50 yards— | 
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Get Better Results 


Indoors or Outdoors 
with 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


The surest way to improve your ac- 
curacy is to equip your gun with the 
correct Lyman Sights mz ide especially 
for it. Front and rear sights for both 
indoor target work or hunting are avail- 
able in the complete, Lyman line cover- 
ing all types of guns. The chart in the 
catalog guides you in the correct choice. 
Sights obtainable at your dealers, or 
write us direct. We will be glad to be 
of service to you. 

8 Inserts now furnished with 17A at 

same price as former 7 inserts. 


®® iz Oo 
eeomBec 


FRONT SIGHT 
WITH & INSERTS 

Best for target shooting, Inserts inter- 

changeable, $2.50. For Springfield, $4. 
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No. 3 Ivory or gold 
bead front sight 
$1.00,: 





No.48 Microm. Receiv- 
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hunting, $11.50 with 

isc. 








2A Rear Sight 





with dise. Pat. 
a= Ae No. BA Lolding. leaf 5B Globe and 


bead front sight, 


ivory 
$1 


Pinca Sights. are first choice of shoot- 
ers everywhere. Used by 1930 World’s 
Champion U. S. Rifle Team. 

Send 10c for new No. 18 Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
You'll Bag More 
| Game With a 


CLEAN 
GUN 


Give your gun a chance to 























shoot straight. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent is a sure cure for 


For working parts 
At all deal- 


rust and corrosion. 
use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
ers or direct. 
Send 10c for sample No. 9 or 
15c for trial canof Oil. New 
16 page Cleaning Guide FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Six-Shot 


KRAG CARBINE 


All the qualities of a high price 75 
rifle. In fine used sateen. all ee. 2 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. Send 
| tuday for our Free 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on aij 
srders, Money refunded if not satisfactory 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 F-2 North 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ten shots at 20 feet. Fired alternare 

shots, right and left hands. Seven 

yards is actually a long range shot at 

trapped game, but it is easy for any 
pistol shot 


occasionally, and so will many other and 
better pistol and revolver shots, some be- 
ing able to score 97 or 98 quite frequent- 
ly. A few of these can average up 
to 95, 

It will keep a great many supposedly 
fine game shots using open or peep-sight- 
ed sporting rifles very busy to do better 
than this at 50 yards, and of course no 
one will expect to equal match rifle 
grouping with a sporting rifle shot off- 
hand. Those who doubt this mention are 
invited to fire not less than five ten-shot 
groups strictly off-hand at 50 yards with 
a sporting rifle in case they have other 
ideas of off-hand accuracy with rifles at 
this range. The score of 96 is very good 
grouping off-hand at this range with iron 
sights with any rifle. And thousands of 
supposedly first class rifle shots can not 
exceed 92 or 93 at this range nor an aver- 
age of 88. Remember in this connection 
that the rifle scores are computed on a 
2-inch 10, and the pistol scores on a 34- 
inch 10, as mentioned above. 

It may be seen therefore that in gocd 
hands the target pistol or revolver is 
probably about as effective at 20 to 25 
yards as the average sporting rifle at 35 
or 40, or the match rifle at 50. Prone 
scores are not considered at all in this 
connection. Game is seldom shot prone. 
Prone, the rifle is far ahead of any one 
hand gun. 


N OTHER than experienced and ex- 

pert hands, any pistol or revolver is of 
mighty little use for game or target be- 
yond 5 to 15 yards. Fifteen yards seems 
to be the range that separates the ordi- 
nary from the expert with pistols and re- 
volvers. Pistol shooting is one of the 
things a man must learn. He is not born 
that way, although certain mental and 
physical qualifications are a great help in 
improving one’s scores. 

These may be mentioned as the will 
to excel, an even heart action, good eye- 
sight, normal or corrected by properly 
fitted glasses, proper nerve control while 
shooting, good health, and ordinary com- 
mon sense. 

For trapping, it is possible to get up 
within 1 to 5 yards of most trapped game 
and to dispatch it without much effort. 
If you can hit a 3-inch rectangle at 5 to 
10 yards with a pistol or revolver, you 
can shoot trapped game successfully, be- 
cause many shots are taken at not over 
3 to 6 feet. For bagging grouse and trap 
bait, 5 to 25 yards will take in most shots. 
Rattlers are usually finished off just out 
of striking range except by tenderfeet. 
So are water snakes and other ground 
vermin. 

The most difficult pistol shots to take 
care of are hawks, eagles, owls, crows, or 
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grouse, sitting in trees, especially when 
not outlined against the sky and when 
pretty well up in the air. They are hard 
to aim on, and on account of the shoot- 
ing position of the hunter or trapper are 
hard to hold on. Also, black target sights 
are practically useless for this work, as 
you can not see the front sight, which 
fades out unless there is a color contrast. 
A small gold bead front is better than 
the Patridge front for game _ shooting, 
and the Call front sight, with a fine ivory 
or gold dot set in black metal, is fine for 
both game and target. 

In shooting the shotgun or rifle, no one 
expects to kill on every shot fired. If he 
did, what would be the gamble of shoot- 
ing? It is the same with pistol or re- 
volver shooting. No one should expect 
to kill every grouse, squirrel, or rabbit 
shot at. And if the hunter kills one in 
every three or four chances, well—can 
he expect to do more in wing. shoot- 
ing with the shotgun? As a rule, he 
can not. 

With the trapper it is different. Good, 
close range shooting is quite necessary 
for him because he can not afford to put 
half a dozen bullet holes or bullet slashes 
in or on the hide of a mink, ‘coon, rat, or 
skunk. He must walk right up and land 
a bullet between the eyes or at the butt 
of the ear, or in the base of the brain. 
His .22 ought to kill cleanly to prevent 
the animal messing up the set with blood, 
so he will generally use the hollow point 





Battles of the African Jungle 
Part IV 
The Cunning of the Leopard 


Nine feet of calculating ferocity, the 
leopard has filled Africa with instances 
of his daring. 


W. S. CHADWICK 


gives personal reminiscences of narrow 
escapes. 


In Our Next Issue 





.22 ammunition if he is wise. And so, 
also, will the small game hunter and meat 
getter, who believes a little bigger hole 
in the bird is preferable to a couple of 
lost cripples during the week. 


NUMBER of targets are shown with 
this article to give an idea to readers 
of what both exceptional and just aver- 
age good pistol shooting with the .22 
revolver or pistol actually is. Remember 
that on game groups will always run 
larger because the game is seldom at 
known ranges and_ trajectory comes 
in, and because the game is harder to 
aim on accurately than a bull’s-eye tar- 
get. 
3eyond 50 yards pistol and revolver 
shooting at game is largely a waste of 
time. The so-called 300-yard turkey tar- 
get shooting is fine sport, but that does 
not prove that game can be killed regu- 
larly at long range with pistols or re- 
volvers, or that anyone should attempt 


it. At short range, in other words up to °- 


about 50 yards, a good revolver or pistol 
shot will shoot about as well as an aver- 
age poor rifle shot, nearly as well as the 
semiexpert rifleman, and about half as 
accurate as the real off-hand rifle ex- 
pert. : 

One of the advantages of the pistol 
afield is that it is fairly easy to carry. 
It is the means of much sport and extra 


shooting, but it is not a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the rifle, as a real rifleman 
will use the latter. Of all the pistols or 
revolvers, the first class .22 with target 
or adjustable sights and 3-pound smooth 
pull is of probably the most all-around 
usefulness. It can surely be shot the 
most accurately, cheaply, and quietly. 
When more power is needed, a larger 
caliber built on the same general lines 
as the one described, should be of the most 
actual use to the greater number of 
shooters. 

A pistol is like any other firearm; the 
more you shoot it, the better you like it, 
and the more successfully you can use it. 
The covers of any dozen illustrated mag- 
azines of today which are supposed to 
deal with western fiction or western life 
and action are ample evidence that the 
general public and practically all artists 
and illustrators know nothing whatever 
about the fundamentals of revolver shoot- 
ing. If pistols could bite, practically all 
the heroes of fiction would long ago have 
been interred with their boots on, on 
Dead Man’s Hill. 

Get the gun out on a level with the 
eyes, keep the arm limp, the hand up on 
the gun, and the arm will almost fire it- 
self. The difference between the 70 per 
cent and the, 90 per cent pistol shot is 
about two or three years of practice and 
a knowledge of how to stand, and how 
to squeeze the trigger. 

Note by Editor:—The .22 caliber Colt Police 
Positive target revolver and the Colt Camp 
Perry Model target pistol are excellent weapons 
for this form of shooting. They have adjust- 
able sights, they are specially selected, specially 
adjusted, and specially inspected throughout, 
and they have most perfect trigger pulls of 
from 2 to 3 pounds. Leave them as they come, 
not trying to adjust them, except perhaps the 
plain front sight might be replaced with a 
gold bead front sight by King or Lyman. These 
are the most generally useful revolvers, and 
every revolver shot should have at least one of 
this type. They are also the very best revolvers 
with which to learn accurate and quick revolver 
shooting, because they are so extremely accu- 
rate, because ammunition is so cheap, and 
because they are light enough to be carried 
habitually. The beginner should always start 
out with one of these, several thousand rounds 
of good .22 Long Rifle ammunition, and a 
good book on revolver shooting such as Himmel- 
wright’s ‘‘Pistols and Revolvers,’’ or Hatcher’s 
‘*Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use.’’ Then 
he can soon develop into a fine pistol shot, 
training himself in accordance with the in- 
structions in the book. This is the one best 
way. But don’t neglect rapid fire and 
snap practice. Those who confine all their 
shooting to slow, careful, methodical holding 
for fine scores seldom develop into really prac- 
tical revolver shots. Practice quick aim, and 
quick but perfect trigger squeeze.—Townsend 
Whelen. 
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The History of a New Cartridge 
By Chas. Askins 


HE .30-06 is by all odds the most 

popular cartridge in America. Most 

men who write of rifles either belong 
to the Army, have been soldiers, or have 
military leanings. Additionally, there is no 
better cartridge in America or anywhere 
else. Additionally, as well, no other car- 
tridge has ever received anything like the 
attention that has been given the .30-06 by 
ammunition builders. 

In point of popularity and merit, I'd place 
the commonly used cartridges like this: 
Class 1, .30-06; Class 2, 7 mm., .30-40 
Krag, .270 Winchester; Class 3, .35 Rem- 
ington, .33 Winchester, 300 Savage, .256 
Newton, .250 Savage, 6.5 mm. Mauser, 
7.62 and 8 mm. Then we have a long list 
of good deer cartridges, .32 Special, .32 
Remington, .30-30, .30 Remington, .25-35 
Winchester, .25 Remington, and others. 
Also there are the special purpose big game 
rifles, .405 and .35 Winchester, .35 New- 
ton, .300 Magnum, .375 Hoffman, up to the 
404. I didn't start in to write a disserta- 
tion on rifle cartridges in general, so that 
will do here. The Krag and the 7 mm. are 
very similar cartridges, except that one has 
a rim and the other is rimless. Powder 
capacity is the same, and using 175 and 
220-grain bullets, either cartridge, is splen- 
did on big game. 

Through some inborn cantankerousness, 
I was led from the beginning to start 
searching for something else just as good 
as the .30-06 Springfield. At one time I 
was pretty well carried away by the logic 
of Charles Newton, a great theoretical 
rifleman. Newton proved, on paper, that 
the .256 with 140-grain bullet, at a velocity 
of 3,000 feet, had a much higher coefficient 
than the .30-06; that the bullet started at a 
much higher velocity and soon overtook 
and surpassed the Springfield in striking 
energy. All that impressed me, and I got 
a .256 barrel on a Springfield action, and 
played with it consistently for ten years. 
I tried all weights of bullets from a 100- 
grain to a 160-grain; tried the rifle both 
at target and on game. It was a good rifle, 
particularly vith the 123 and 129-grain 
bullets that were made for the rifle—with 
the 140-grain not so good, for velocities 
went too high for the strength of the bullet 
jacket, when game shooting. Some pro- 
nounced the rifle inaccurate, but I did not 
find it so, and have seen barrels made by 
Eric Johnson which would place ten shots 
ina 1%-inch ring at 100 yards. The .256 
has been rather overlooked in American 
rifle building. Neidner has made special 
rifles, based on the .30-06 case, necked 
down to .250, and these have been pro- 
nounced especially accurate arms. As a 
big game rifle the .250 never can be made 
equal to the .256, because in the nature of 
things the bullet must be lighter, 100 grains 
as compared with 130 grains, pressures will 
run higher because of the smaller bore, 
energy will be less, and accuracy no better. 
It is all humbug to expect greater accuracy 
from a .250 than from a .256, other things 
being equal. 


OWEVER, Newton never could ac- 

complish in practice what he had 
planned in theory. He was working with 
factors, one of which was too weak for 
his purpose, the rifle case. It is all logical 
enough to say so many grains of powder, 
which the case will hold, so many grains 
of lead, which we have in a 140-grain 
bullet, so many thousand pounds of breech 
pressure, say 55,000 pounds, which the ac- 


tion of the rifle will withstand readily 
chough, and then all you have to do is to 
shoot, 





But how about the case? The only time 
I threatened to get into trouble with the 


.256 was when I followed Newton’s direc- | 


tions in a load of duPont No. 18 powder, 
which was to give me 3,000 feet of velocity 
with a 123-grain bullet. Nothing happened 
except the case was so swaged into the 
chamber that it couldn’t be removed with 
anything less than a steel rod. Every one 
of that lot of shells behaved precisely the 
same way, and I finally took the lot out and 
buried ’em, fearing I might get hold of one 
by accident. I was in luck to ha e good 
Western Cartridge Company cases, and a 
well-chambered rifle, for if one of those 
cases had blown off the head, instead of 
uniformly expanding, I might have had a 
different story to tell of the .256. It might 
be said here that any time a man shoots 
a rifle which develops a pressure of more 
than 54,000 pounds, throw away the case 
and never reload it. 

Along about that time it dawned on me 
that if I ever wanted a rifle with 3,000 
foot-seconds of velocity and a bullet heavy 





| 


1. In aiming with aperture sights the 
top of the front sight (top of bead) 
should be aligned in the center of the 
peep sight, and then the top of the 
front sight should just touch the 
bottom of the bull’s-eye, or the point 
to be struck 
2. Inadjusting sights for hunting, the 
sights should be moved until the group 
centers at the bottom of the bull’s-eye; 
that is, the rifle should shoot exactly 
where it is aimed 
3. But in adjusting for target shoot- 
ing, the sights should be moved until 
the group centers in the middle of the 
bull’s-eye while aiming as in Figure I 


enough to develop 3,000 foot-pounds of 
energy, with a permissible pressure, I'd 
have to go to a bore larger than .256. Now 
Roy Riggs got to telling me about the 7 
mm., with 3,000 feet of velocity, driving a 
140-grain bullet, at a breech pressure of 
50,000 pounds—just what I had been trying 
to get in a .256. All he said was a fact. 


Given a long enough barrel, the 7 mm. | 


would drive a 140-grain bullet at 3,000 
feet. 


heavy and highly accurate bullet, which not 
only started fast but kept going. The 7 
mm. had the bullet in a 175-grain missile, 
but the powder capacity of the case was in- 
sufficient to drive the heavy bullet at any 
startling velocity. The 7 mm. is a splen- 


did rifle, powerful enough, using the 175- | 


grain bullet at 2,500 feet, for just about 
any big game in America. 


ECAUSE of what I had learned of the 

7 mm. from shooting it, because of 
what others said, because I had once owned 
a .28 caliber Pope rifle that drove fifty con- 
secutive shots well within a 3-inch ring at 
200 yards, my mind turned to the .276 as 
the caliber that would come nearest to 
solving my problems. Experts pronounced 
the 7 mm. as the best rifle caliber, ballis- 
tically, that it was possible to obtain. This 
meant that the bore was large enough to 
contain gas room, preventing excessive 
pressures, that very high velocities could 


be secured from a given powder charge, 


that the bullet could be given weight 


enough to sustain momentum, that for its . 
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Oddly enough, though, by this time | 
I had reached a stage where I wanted a | 
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velocity and weight the missile would shoot 
closer to the wind than any caliber larger— 
all these being very desirable features, not 
to be had in like measures in any caliber 
larger or smaller. 

In respect to “bucking the wind,” the 7 
mm. has something on the .30-06, because 
a given weight of missile will intercept 
less air, thus maintaining velocities for a 
greater distance. It is true that the .30-06, 
with 220-grain bullet, could be given all 
the ballistic properties of the .276 with 
175-grain bullet, missiles being practically 
the same except for the difference in cali- 
ber, if we could eliminate one factor, re- 
coil, 

Take a 220-grain bullet, give it a 
boat tail and a spitzer point, drive that 
bullet at 2,800 feet, and no 7 mm. is going 
to equal it. However, the rifle that fired 
such a charge would have to weigh 10 
pounds in order that we might shoot it 
comfortably. Of course the .30-06 case 
would not hold enough powder to develop 
a velocity of 2,800 feet with the 220-grain 
bullet, but the Holland & Holland .300 
Magnum case might, if we could stand the 
recoil in less than a 10-pound rifle. 

Having fixed upon the caliber that I 
wanted, 7 mm. or .276, having fixed upon 
the bullet as 170 or 175-grain, having 
fixed upon the ve- 
locity as 2,700 to 
2,800 foot-seconds, 
having fixed upon 
the breech pressure 
as 52,000 pounds or 
under, it all seemed 
simple enough. 
When Newton 
wanted a .256 case 
he took the .30-06 
and sized it down 
at the muzzle. 
When the Win- 
chester Company 
wanted a .270 case 1 
they took the .30- 
06 and sized it 
down at the muz- 
zie. When Neid- 
ner wanted a .250 ; 
special case he took the .30-06. and sized 
it down at the muzzle. Hence sizing down 
the .30-06 to .276 at the muzzle looked as 
simple as falling off a log. Furthermore, 
though I did not know it at the time, the 
thing had already been done by Major 
Watson of Big Pine, Calif., who 1s still 
shooting his rifle with great satisfaction, 
by the way. 


 Geatetirdewee now just what I wanted, I 
went to Eric Johnson, then in the em- 
ploy of the Hoffman Arms Company, to get 
it. Johnson made and rifled the barrel, but 
quit the Hoffman Arms Company before it 
was chambered. Frank Hoffman cham- 
bered it, after many protests that it was a 
difficult job, since he had no chambering 
tool or reamer. New reamers by Pratt & 
Whitney, or some other firm that does this 
kind of work, cost $400, to the best of my 
remembrance. I protested the cost and 
told Frank he could do it himself without 
half trying. He did, at last, reluctantly, 
and I believe he did a good job of it. I got 
a new lot of .30-06 shells, a new muzzle 
resizing die from Lymans, and resized the 
necks of those shells myself. The cases 
now fitted the chamber, and the rifle was 
highly accurate with 175-grain bullets. I 
fitted it out with Noske scope and mount, 
and that rifle sure would stay in a 4-inch 
ring at 200 yards, and once or twice shot 
into a 4-inch ring at 300 meters. 

I shot the rifle extensively, and finally 
used up all my new .30-06 cases, and 
either had to get more or reload those I 
had. Knowing that those cases had been 
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fired with pretty heavy charges, running 
pressures up to 50,000 pounds, possibly a 
little higher, I prudently decided not to re- 
load them with full charges, but would use 
reduced charges. Knowing that HiVel had 
worked well in International ammunition, 
with reduced powder charge, I loaded Hi- 
Vel, in 35-grain charges, about 10 grains 
under standard charge. Taking out the 
rifle to the target range to sight it in with 
the reduced load, about the third shot the 
rifle blew up, tearing off the third finger 
at the upper joint, and breaking the little 
finger. The stock was torn up, split open, 
and broken in two at the grip, and the re- 
ceiver was split open and blown to pieces. 

I didn’t know the reason myself, but 
suspected that the powder measure had held 
up a part of one charge and then dropped 
that part into the next shell, in addition to 
the 35 grains that the measure should have 
thrown. Again I felt like blaming the 
rifle, as having a receiver that lacked heat 
treatment and was brittle. Others blamed 
the chambering as having left too much 
head space, because the case had blown in 
two, about a third of an inch forward of 
the base. It was not until long afterwards 
that I doped out the entire trouble. The 
factory had sent me war-time brass cases. 
Those cases were all right for one shot, 
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Groups fired at 100 yards, with .275 Hoffman Magnum Mauser rifle. 
Askins, 2 and 3 by Harry Wilson of Ardmore, Okla. 


but they wouldn't have stood reloading with 
the full charge, either in the .276 or in the 
30-06. The factory was not to blame, be- 
cause they didn’t know what I was to do 
with those cases. 

The blown-up rifle, ruined scope, and 
crippled hand didn’t stop me long. John 
Dubiel, an old-time rifle barrel maker, came 
to the front now as foreman of the Hoff- 
man plant. He made me a rifle precisely 
like the first one, which he decided to shoot 
before finishing the stock. It was well he 
did, for the first shot he fired, with one of 
my HiVel loads, blew off the head of the 
case and tore up the stock. I went down 
to Ardmore to see about it, and John and 
I pulled the bullets on all the remaining 
loads I had sent down and weighed the 
charges—all weighed 35 grains within a 
small fraction of a grain. Then I knew 
that the trouble lay in the case, and we 
decided to discard the .30-06 case, also the 
Springfield action. 


RANK PARKER, a skilled mechanic, 

was called into consultation. Frank and 
I favored the Holland & Holland .300 
Magnum case, as being about the strongest 
possible to procure in America, which was 
also made in this country by the Western 
Cartridge Company. John held out for 
the Holland & Holland .275 case, also made 
by the Western Cartridge Company. Frank 
and I very much objected to the short neck 
of the .275 case and the abrupt shoulder. 
Just why Holland & Holland ever made a 
case with this short neck and abrupt shoul- 
der, nobody can see from this distance. 


Ballistic sharps had long since decided that 
this abrupt shoulder dammed the gas within 
the case, and led to rapidly rising breech 
pressures without a corresponding velocity. 
That the experts were right about the trou- 
ble caused by that Holland & Holland 
shoulder is easy to prove now, because 
Mattern gives the load of HiVel for the 
Holland & Holland cartridge as 50 grains, 
which gave a velocity to the 175-grain 
bullet of 2,720 feet, with a breech pressure 
of 57,500 pounds with the Dubiel rifle, in 
the Dubiel case. Riggs gives the velocity 
as 2,850 feet, using 45 grains of HiVel. 
This augmented power, derived from a re- 
duced charge of powder, while some of it 
might be credited to closer chambering, 
must be largely due to a_better-shaped 
case. 

John said he could make a die and change 
the form of the .275 case. Just what he 
did to it is shown in the illustration, where 
the difference between the .275 case and 
the .276 Dubiel is to be seen. After John 
had reformed a few .275 cases and had 
sent them to me, there was no further argu- 
ment in favor of the .300 Magnum case. 
I am much pleased now that John had his 
way, for no more perfect rifle case has 
ever been seen than his .276. On _ the 
other hand, if the .300 case had been se- 

lected, we'd prob- 
ably have found 
ourselves in the 
same fix that New- 


ton was with the 
.256—too much 


powder space for 
the bore of the 
rifle. 


HE advantages 
of the Dubiel 
case, aS we see 
them, are about 
these: The neck is 
3 far better than that 
of the Holland & 
Holland, _ particu- 
larly for boat-tail 
bullets, where the 
tail should not ex- 
tend down into the body of the shell when 
loaded. The shoulder taper is perfect, 
nearly the same in angle as the .30-06, 
but about one-half longer. The body of 
the shell has a greater taper than the 
.30-06, which makes extraction easier. The 
case carries the double base band, a band 
forward of the extractor groove. That 
band is highly important, and should be 
found on every modern rifle case. Its 
utility is right here. Head space is one 
of the prime difficulties of rifle chamber- 
ing. Head space in such a rifle as the 
30-06 and many others lies between the 
bolt head and shoulder of the chamber. 
If the head space is not sufficient the car- 
tridge will seat with difficulty; if it is 
too great the case will stretch and the rifle 
may be dangerous. In a case with a sec- 
ondary bearing band, head space lies be- 
tween the head of the case and this bearing 
band, and can hardly be made wrong. That 
is where the .276 case has something on 
the .30-06; there and in thickness of metal 
and strength. The powder capacities of the 
.30-06 and the .276 are about the same, 
but the latter is larger in outer dimensions 
and far stronger. 
Having the case, a beautiful case as it 
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‘turned out, there remained the chambering 


of the rifle. Everybody said John couldn't 
do it, but he did do it. Colonel Whelen 
tested out one of these rifles at the Spring- 
field Arsenal, and he could find no fault 
with the chambering, or with the rifle 
either, for the matter of that. Colonel 


Whelen fired three ten-shot groups at 200 
meters, none exceeding a 3-inch from center 
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to center of outlying shots, and expressed 
himself as being perfectly satisfied with the 
rifle. 

On the first rifle being completed, I went 


down to Ardmore to shoot it. When John 
had fired three shots which went into 1 inch 
at 100 yards, 
in 1% inches, we pronounced the job done. 
Subsequently, other rifles were made, one 
a heavy barreled match rifle, another 


Cartridge Company, and some others of 
which I have no record. 

The targets I am showing as shot at 
100 yards were made recently, with the 
Military rifle, for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing this article, and include all the shots 
that were fired that day. Mr. Riggs sent 


three targets which are forwarded here- 
with, the ten-shot groups running from 
3.92 inches to 4.72 inches at 500 yards. 
Really, as it appears, the rifle is quite 
capable of shooting groups not over an 


inch to the hundred yards. I do not know 
that this is the most accurate rifle ever 
made; neither do I know of anything more 
accurate. 


HE .276 can be loaded with a variety 

of bullets, since any 7 mm. 
fitit. Bullets are regular 175-grain as made 
by various factories, 175 and 139-grain, 
Western Cartridge Company, 100, 150, and 
170-grain, Western Tool, 160-grain English 
bullet, and the U. S. Cartridge Company 
makes (or formerly did) bullets of 145 
and 160 grains, the latter boat tail. The 
rifle has been shot mostly with 175-grain, 
Western boat-tail bullet, though some ex- 
perimental work was done with other bul- 
lets. 

It has been estimated that the 100-grain 
bullet can be driven at close to 4,000 feet, 
and the 139-grain at 3,300 feet, but I 
haven't tried anything like that, and do 
not propose to hustle bullets through a fine 
barrel at any such speed. 

Mr. Dubiel loaded a lot of experimental 
ammunition for me, using No. 1514 powder, 
49 and 50 grains; HiVel, 45 grains; No. 
1147, 47 and 49 grains; No. 17%, 45 and 
47 grains; No. 16, 44 and 46 grains. All 
these loads worked well, though I prefer 
15% and HiVel for full charges. No big 
game has been shot with the rifle, so far 
as I know, except wild horses. It killed 
the horses all right, but shooting a fine 
animal like a horse is a horrible busi- 
for me, and I do not like to talk 
about it. 

The rifle came out with a higher velocity, 
using the 175-grain bullet, than I ever ex- 
pected. I thought velocities, under a per- 
missible pressure, would stop at about 
2,700 feet, but it seems the speed has gone 
to 2,850 feet. In any event the rifle shoots 

ery flat, perhaps the flattest of any rifle we 
now have, over a thousand-yard range. The 
striking energy of the 175-grain bullet at 
2,850 feet would be 3,150 foot-pounds at 
the muzzle. The Western Cartridge Com- 
pany has announced a willingness to make 


ness 


200-grain, full jacketed bullets for the 
‘ifle, which would fit it for elephant, 
rhino, and lion shooting. It is powerful 


enough for any kind of 
it stands. 


American game as 
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y™ =INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 
INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 


S eorrspg oH SAFETY. * 


“ APPEARS 
HEN GUNIS ON sare 


ITHACA'S PATENTED “RED SPOT” 


APPEARS WHEN GUN IS OFF SAFE 


Ithaca lock speed helps Skeet shooters and we build Skeet guns in any 
grade of Ithaca, boring each barrel as recommended by the National 


Skeet Shooting Associ: ation. 


like wild fire. 


This game of Skeet is sweeping the country 


** Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting,’ 


Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y., Box10 _, 
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Used by Marksmen and t 


game Hunters the world over. Will 
Illustrated. bring down an elephant, lion or tiger with 
A same deadly certainty as a deer Calibre .30-06 
; 24 barrel, shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 
‘ grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels, Lyman No. 48 rear 
sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with removable 
guard. Weight 7% lbs. Proof-tested at 70,000 Ibs. in our own factory 
At your Dealer or 
Mastine §=— Re F. SEDGLEY, INC. 4, sectores 
, 


Established 1897 
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NEW 
German Luger 


Automatics 
$95, 


4-Inch Barrel 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 


.30 Caliber or 9 mm. 


9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel ......__..$30.00 
New German Bergman Auto. .25 Cal... 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal... 12.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380........ 14.25 
Remington .380 Auto... . 14.75 


New Colt Woodsman. 22 Cal. ‘Target Auto. 27.50 

NewS&W Heavy Frame .22 Target Pistol 27.50 

New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 

New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel... ; 

New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 

44S & W Triple Lock, 4, 5, or 614” barrel 34.00 


Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic............_....... 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 


27.50 





Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38_........... 16.50 
Used Colt .45 Auto...... : . 25.00 
Leather Holster, all sizes. 2.00 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination | 
on deposit of $1. 00. Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF | 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER,COLO. || | 
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Reduced load For perfect hand reloading 
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COMBINATIONS 


Bul- 
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revolvers, 
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rifles for target prac- 
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tice. Accurate loads easily turned ou 
with Ideal equipment. The line i 
well made and complete. For individ- 
uals, armories, police departments 
rifle clubs, ete. 
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Cartridges 


wean cane use No. 10 Ideal tool. Han- 
Spring field, dles .30-40, .30 Govt. '06, 

-62 Russian, 7.62 Russian, .3000 Sav., 25 
ete. Rem. $6.50. 

The Ideal Handbook No. 29, 160 pages, 
written by Col. Whelen, Major Hatcher, 
and Capt. Askins, contains valuable tables 
and information, describes and illustrates 
Ideal line. Sent to you for fifty cents 
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Own the finest 2 


Sporting Springfield 
({RIFFIN & HOWE fine custom made 
remodeled new .30/06 Springfield Rifles 
the world’s best. Sporting or National Mé 
barrel and action. 
We build special rifles for all cartridges from 
L. R. to .505 Gibbs. Quality and accuracy 
highest . . . perfection in every detail. 
‘Hornet”’ Siertuifia ids. Hensoldt or Zeiss sc 
with our G. & H. mounting, special prices. 
pert special work and repairs. 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


2 E. 44th Street, New York City 
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Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write arate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) ing wel Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalog 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Winchester 94 Standard for Some Game 

Editor:—Will you kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1. How is the Winchester Model 94, .30-30, 
lever action rifle, for deer and bear? 

2. Which is the better—gold or ivory bead 
front sight? What is best rear sight? 

I am a novice at the hunting game and would 
appreciate any information, on the above ques- 
tions, from you.—William Dillinger, N. 


Answer:—The .30-30 Winchester Model 94, 
lever action rifle, has been our standard rifle for 
deer and black bear for the past thirty-five years. 
For hunting in the wooded country where these 
animals are always found, it can not possibly be 
beaten. The rifle should be obtained with 26- 
inch round barrel, half magazine, solid frame, 
pistol grip stock, and shotgun butt plate. Take- 
down rifles are not quite as accurate as_ solid 
frame rifles, and do not maintain their elevation 
and zero well. The rifle should be equipped with 
a Lyman No. 37 gold bead front sight having a 
3/32-inch bead. A gold bead sight can be seen 
practically as well as an ivory bead, is more 
durable, and can be blackened in the smoke of 
a candle or match for target shooting without in- 
juring it. Marble or King gold bead _ front 
sights which have the bead surface toward the 
eye flat and perpendicular (not rounded) are also 
good. The rear barrel slot should be filled with 
a blank. The rear sight should always be the 
Lyman No. 103, placed on the tang. This is 
the best and most accurate rear sight made for 
this rifle. It is also the only one with which the 
shooter can reliably and quickly bring the point 
of aim and the point of impact to coincide at any 
desired range, and with any ammunition. With 
this sight, the cup disc should be used for target 
shooting, and the largest aperture only without 
the disc should be used for hunting. Send 25 
cents to the Lyman Gun _ Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., for a copy of their complete 
sight catalog, which fully describes all their 
sights and gives instructions for their use and 
adjustment. 

For deer and black bear, you should use any 
.30-30 or .30 W. C. F. ammunition loaded by 
any of our cartridge companies, with soft point 
or hollow point bullets weighing between 160 and 
170 grains. The Remington Kleanbore cartridge, 
loaded with 165-grain Express Mushroom bullet, 
is excellent, but I think that usually the Win- 
chester make of ammunition, loaded with 170- 
grain soft point bullet, will be found the best. 
It gives as good killing power and trajectory as 
any, and is usually the most accurate. In the 
testing department at the Winchester factory, 
this ammunition used in solid frame Model 94 
rifles averages ten-shot groups at 100 yards, 
measuring approximately 254 inches. The Hi- 
Speed ammunition loaded with 110-grain bullet 
should be used only for woodchucks and such 
game, as it does not give reliable killing power 
on big game. With the ammunition chosen, the 
rifle should be sighted in to strike the exact point 
of aim at 100 yards. The bullet will then strike 
about 1% inches above the point of aim at 60 
yards, and about 4 inches below the point of aim 
at 150 yards, and no allowance need be made 
in aiming up to the latter distance. For a very 
long shot which you judge to be about 200 yards, 
aim at the backbone of the deer above the heart 
area. 

To care for the bore of the rifle, have a jointed 
cleaning rod, a brass wire bristle brush, and 
some cut flannel patches. Not later than the day 
after use, dip the brush in powder solvent, run 
it back and forth through the bore several times, 
wipe out perfectly dry and clean, using about 
five flannel patches, and then swab the bore 
with a flannel patch saturated in any good gun 
oil. 

A shooting gun sling is of no use when shoot- 
ing in the standing position. But when shooting 
in the kneeling, sitting, and prone positions, it 
is of tremendous advantage, enabling the shooter 
to hold very much steadier in the kneeling and 
sitting positions, and absolutely steadily in the 
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prone position, even if he be trembling from 
exertion or excitement. A man who does not use 
capped when competing against a man who does 
the gun sling in these positions is hopelessly handi- 
use one and who understands its use. For full 
and complete instructions in the use of the gun 
sling, see the pamphlet, ‘“‘U. S. Army Training 
Regulations No. 150-5, Marksmanship Rifle, Indi- 
vidual,” which can be obtained for 10 cents in 
coin (stamps not accepted) from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. This is the pamphlet 
which completely describes modern methods of 
rifle marksmanship, and no one can use a rifle 
with best results or develop into a really fine 
shot until he has studied it carefully from cover 
to cover and trained himself in accordance with 
the principles laid down therein. It insists that 
the highest type of marksmanship is accurate 
rapid fire, and it gives the best methods of train- 
ing for that kind of shooting, which, of course, 
is the kind most useful in hunting. It describes 
particularly shooting with the Springfield bolt 
action rifle, but the principles laid down in it 
are applicable to all kinds of rifles that have 
proper stocks, sights that can be accurately 
adjusted for elevation and windage, and shooting 
gun slings. 

To equip the Winchester Model 94 rifle with 
a shooting gun sling, it should be ordered with a 
forearm tip having a bow sling swivel, 1 inch 
wide, and with a bow sling swivel placed on the 
butt stock 214 inches in front of the toe of the 
butt plate. These are not expensive, costing 
less than $2 additional. Get a Whelen type 
shooting gun sling from Griffin & Hobbs, Inc., 
202 East Forty-fourth St., New York, N. Y., 
and order it 1 inch wide and of the right length 
for the sling swivels placed as above, price, $2.50. 

Really, the best results with the gun sling, or 
for any shooting for that matter, can only be 
obtained with a modern stock having a drop at 
comb of not more than 1% inches, point of comb 
as far forward as the upper tang of the receiver 
will permit, drop at heel 234 inches, length 13% 
inches, butt plate of shotgun type of checked 
steel, at least 5 inches long, and placed on the 
rifle with a 2 or 3-inch pitch. At present, such a 
stock can only be had by having it made to order 
and is rather expensive. But I think that within 
about six months Winchester will bring out their 
Model 94 rifle to be equipped with such a stock, 
which will probably be known as the N. R. A. 
type stock, and will probably cost no more than 
any other stock. This stock will have a pistol 
grip. Therefore, if you do not wish to go to the 
expense of having a stock made by hand and 
have to get your rifle right away, order it with 
pistol grip stock as specified in the first para- 
graph of this letter, and with sling swivels, and 
then, when Winchester brings out their new 
stock, you can get one for a few dollars and 
place it on your rifle yourself.—T7. W. 


NewAé&A Goods 


Western Super X .22 Long Rifle Cartridges 

HE Western Cartridge Company have just 

placed on the market two new .22 Long Rifle 
cartridges, having very much higher velocity than 
any they have heretofore produced. Six months 
ago, another cartridge company, after long experi- 
ment, produced a similar cartridge having high 
velocity, and it redounds very much to the credit 
of the Western Cartridge Company that they have 
been able to develop a successful cartridge of this 
type in so short a time. Simple as the matter 
may seem to the uninitiated, it is nevertheless 
surrounded with a great number of technical diffi- 
culties. 

One of these cartridges is loaded with regular 
40-grain bullet plated with Lubaloy. The other 
has a hollow point bullet, also Lubaloy plated, 
weighing 37 grains. The cartridges are known as 
the Western Super X .22 Long Rifle and the 
Western Super X .22 Long Rifle Hollow Point, 
respectively. The former has a muzzle velocity 
of 1,290 foot-seconds, and the latter, 1,337 foot- 
seconds, as compared with only 1,050 foot-seconds 
for all previous .22 Long Rifle cartridges. Both 
cartridges have a nickel-plated case with the dia- 
gram, “Super X,’’ stamped on the head. The 
bright nickel case and shiny, copper-colored bullet 
make the cartridges look like little jewels. 

I have personally tested both varieties of this 
ammunition for accuracy in my Winchester Model 
52 rifle, the rifle being held in the Frankford 
Arsenal machine rest. That with the regular 
bullet placed forty-nine out of fifty shots inside 





a l-inch circle at 50 yards; while the hollow 
point ammunition similarly placed forty-eight out 
of fifty shots in the same circle. At 15 feet 
from the muzzle, the regular bullet penetrated 5 
inches in clear white pine, and the hollow point 
bullet penetrated 414 inches, but the last 2 inches 
of the hollow point bullet’s penetration showed 
good mushrooming and splintering of the wood, 
while the regular bullet gave clean penetration 
without mushrooming for the entire 5 inches. 
The 200-yard height of trajectory is 15.78 inches 
for the regular bullet and 16.35 inches for the 
hollow point bullet, as compared with 19.33 inches 
for the older types of this cartridge. Both 
cartridges, of course, have noncorrosive priming. 
These new cartridges are suitable for use in any 
high grade rifle which uses the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, except automatic arms, to which they 
are not suited. In my opinion, they will not be 
altogether safe in any of the little, cheap, single 
shot boys’ rifles. 

There has always been considerable objection 
to the .22 Long Rifle cartridge for hunting be- 
cause of its lack of killing power. By reason of 
the increased velocity, both of these new car- 
tridges should prove excellent cartridges for the 
smallest game. Also, because they have unlubri- 
cated Lubaloy-coated bullets, they can be carried 
loose in the pocket, as all hunters desire to carry 
them, without loss in effectiveness. The cartridge 
with regular bullet is particularly indicated for 
use on game such as grouse and squirrels, where 
one particularly desires that the game be not 
mutilated. The hollow point cartridge might be 
used where one desires increased killing power on 
prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, wild 
turkey, and perhaps on woodchucks. On wood- 
chucks, it ought to be fairly effective to about 
75 yards and is the only .22 caliber rim fire car- 
tridge that I know of which might be consid- 
ered at all suitable for these small but tough 
animals. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate distance 
very accurately at short ranges, particularly when 
shooting into trees or over rough ground. What 
we think is 50 yards may easily be 75 yards. 
The rather curved trajectory of the ordinary .22 
Long Rifle cartridge does not give much chance 
of hitting small game at a greater distance than 
60 yards. If the rifle be sighted for 45 yards, 
the bullet will drop enough beyond 60 yards to 
miss most small game completely. But when us- 
ing these new Super X cartridges, the rifle may 
be sighted for 55 yards, and then the shooter 
aiming at a squirrel’s head will not overshoot at 
30 yards or undershoot at 75 yards. Thus, in 
addition to considerable increase in killing pow- 
er, these new Super X cartridges give us an in- 
— of 25 per cent in effective hitting range.— 

. W. 


Noshoc Recoil Pad 


HE Seamless Rubber Company of New Haven, 

Conn., has just produced a new and unique 
recoil pad or rubber butt plate for shotguns and 
rifles. It differs from all other such recoil pads 
in being of an attractive walnut color, which will 
match well with the wood finish of the stock. The 
surface which comes in contact with the stock is 
of hard rubber, and flat and square, so that any- 





one can saw the butt of his gun square and screw 
the pad on neatly with the two screws that are 
provided. The pad is made large enough to fit 
all guns or rifles. If it be so large that it pro- 
jects beyond the side surfaces of the stock, it is 
easily fitted by securing a piece of sandpaper to 
the side of a wood disc rotated in a lathe. By 
bringing the side of the butt plate against the 
rapidly revolving sandpaper, the edges of the pad 
are easily and smoothly worn down until they are 
flush with the sides of the stock. 

The soft rubber portion of the pad contains 
three wells filled with a chemical jelly. This 


“results in a very soft pad, but one which re- 


bounds perfectly and quickly, even over a long 
series of years of use, to the compression of re- 
coil. The outer surface of the rubber which comes 
in contact with the shoulder is sharply checked 
with a fine cross check, and will not slip on any 
kind of clothing. The new pad is known as the 
Noshoc Recoil Pad, and should prove excellent 
for all those shooters who have tender skin that 
bruises from recoil.—T. W. 
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To Protect Your Guns 


HE Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y., 

have now placed on the market a Savage 
Nitro Solvent which will act as a solvent in neu- 
tralizing the acids of smokeless powders, and at 
the same time remove metal fouling from rifles 
or leading from rifles and shotguns. A _ second 
preparation is called the Savage Rust-Veto Gun 
Grease, which will protect steel from rust. The 
third preparation is a highly specialized gun oil, 
which both lubricates and cleans.—C. A. 


Remington .22 Hi-speed Hollow Point Cartridge 
HE Remington Arms Company announces that 
it is now ready to supply its new Palma 

Kleanbore Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle cartridge, 
loaded with hollow point bullets. This will be 
good news to hunters who use rifles taking the 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge, because this new Hi- 
speed hollow point cartridge, with its high muzzle 
velocity of 1,275 foot-seconds, as compared with 
only 1,050 foot-seconds for the older ammunition, 
and its mushroom bullet, will have far greater 
killing power than any of the older .22 Long 
Rifle cartridges. The new cartridge has a lubri- 
cated lead bullet and is, of course, entirely non- 
corrosive. The writer has been privileged to test 
some of this ammunition for accuracy, and found 
that it shot most excellently in all rifles in which 
it was tried. 

The new cartridge, having a lower breech pres- 
sure than the regular Hi-speed ammunition, is 
recommended for use in all high grade rifles using 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge that are in first-class 
condition, but it is not recommended for use in 
automatic types of arms.—T. W. 


Jest O’er the Hill 


(Continued from page 31) 


have to stand a_ careful inspection. 

And the second miracle—Dad missed a 
straightaway and open target with both 
barrels ! 

It must have been the unusual sight of 
that clump of grass traveling at such speed 
that threw Dad off balance. Whatever it 
was, the speed should have warned us what 
to expect once in a while. That rabbit 
was either a snowshoe or a jack, but we 
were too dazed to realize it then. 

“Where’s Joe? Call Joe! Hyer, Joe!” 
Whistle—louder whistle—‘It’s funny he 
don’t come to the shots. Hyer, Joe!! Drat 
that —” 


OO late! In the midst of it Joe had 

business all his own. He had his per- 
sonal rabbit under his nose, and interrupted 
Dad by breaking out into that high tenor 
yodel of his. You can talk all you want 
to about the deep rolling bay of a good 
hound—I know and love it, too—but there 
is more excitement packed into the racket 
set up by Joe in that high-pitched voice 
of his than one can imagine. That’s just 
the trouble—he gets so excited that he 
overruns and does everything else that he 
shouldn’t do for the time being. 


Not that we had any such thoughts just 
then. Even the briers couldn’t stop us as 
we dashed through into the field to find a 
favorable spot to take our stand. Joe was 
working the briers, and we figured, not 
without reason, that the rabbit would be 
in no hurry to leave the spot. In fact, 
I have watched a rabbit work around and 
around a dog in just such a tangle as this, 
and have had to help drive him out. They 
know their briers, those rabbits ! 


Finding a place to wait for Mr. Bunny 
was not so easy. The grass and weeds 
were thick and waist-high. I was still mov- 
ing when “Slam bang!” went both Dad’s 
barrels again. A flash in the weeds in 
front of me as I caught one fleeting 
glimpse of Sir Cottontail, and “crack” 
went my right-hand barrel—a complete 
miss on that shot, which was like a snap 
Wing-shot. 

“Too bad you missed him, Dad—I did, 
too!” I called, in order to ease Dad’s feel- 
ings at what I thought two more misses. 
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“What do you mean, missed him?” Dad 
came back at me. “I got him right here!” 
And he held up a nice bunny. 

“Put him down for Joe to find,” I called 
back. I always do that whenever possible. 
Joe is the only hound that I have ever 
hunted with which retrieves my game. 
Many a dead or wounded rabbit would 
have lain unclaimed in the swamps or briers 
but for Joe. It’s a great sight to see him 
come out of the brush, head as high as 
he can hold it, trying to keep the rabbit 
from dragging. He isn’t much over twice 
as big as the rabbit himself. It didn’t 
take long to train him to retrieve. I 
started in when he was a puppy to try out 
my ideas along this line. I don’t see why 
hounds shouldn’t retrieve as well as bird 
dogs. If there are any serious objections 
to it, I have failed to find them. It is an 
added pleasure in the hunt and, so far as 
my experiences go, I recommend it highly. 


VEN though your hound does not re- 

trieve, most every hunter knows the 
value of leaving the rabbit lie where it 
falls until the hound has found it, if, of 
course, he has been running that rabbit. 
There are many reasons for this, not the 
least of which is the reward and encour- 
agement it gives the dog. Most dogs are 
as sensitive about success as we are our- 
selves. 

In this particular case it didn’t make 
any difference, because Joe did not come. 
This wasn’t his rabbit either! To prove 
it, said rabbit came out of the briers and 
cut across in front of me, and then lay 
down to wait for Joe to retrieve him when 
my gun barked the command. 





HARRY McGUIRE 
Continues, in the next issue, his study of 
the bear situation on the North American 
continent. The case for bear protection in 
the U. S. will be presented under the title: 


The Status of the Bear 





Well, there you are—four rabbits on the 
move, half of them in the bag—and we 
hadn't even started to hunt the field. 
Wouldn’t that give anyone a thrill? This 
was new territory—we were explorers, 
and we had stumbled upon the un- 
expected. 

From then on we were kept on the jump 
all the time—the place was full of rabbits, 
and it was almost impossible to get an 
open shot. It was like bird shooting to 
the accompaniment of a tenor hound. Joe 
was at it most of the time. We had to 
be careful in those pot shots to know at 
what we were shooting. Most of what we 
saw was just a flash in a small opening, 
and then waving grass. Sometimes we 
held our fire; at others, we let go with 
both barrels. It was fun at its best, how- 
ever, and we got our share of game. 

Under such conditions, both time and 
shells fly. It was noon before we had 
covered the two fields. And Dad had shot 
his last shell. We went back to the car 
for lunch and more ammunition. 

After emptying our coats of the rabbits, 
we decided that for the afternoon we 
would do some exploring, and see if we 
could find some squirrels and maybe some 
birds. It wouldn’t be long before the first 
pheasant day, and we wanted to know 
where they were, if there were any to be 
found. 


BY THIS time we had discovered the big 
woods and accessible swamp which lay 
below the orchard. Also, from the car, we 
had spotted some other sections which we 
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thought might improve with inspection. 
Now that we were here, had bagged plenty 
of rabbits (which meant all that we needed 
for immediate use), and had lots of time 
to spare, we intended to enjoy to the utmost 
this exploring adventure. It was a real 
treasure hunt, and an investment in future 
pleasure. 

As hunters will, we discussed the vari- 
ous places we had picked out, and also 
lived over the thrills and funny incidents 
of the morning, while we were lazily eating 
our lunch. That’s a great time of day—that 
lunch hour—when it comes at the end of 
a successful morning. What feels better 
than to stretch out under a tree or on a 
grass-covered bank, swapping stories, tell- 
ing just how you happened to snap into 
that lucky shot (maybe “lucky” is the 
wrong word?), now and then stopping to 
consult your sandwich or to take a swallow 
of hot coffee out of the thermos bottle— 
glad you thought to bring it along—and, 
yes, although it is not good policy, the crust 
won't hurt the old hound, he’s worked 
pretty hard and looks so darned hungry, 
as only hounds can look. And, man, take 
a squint at the size of that hawk up there 
—about a mile high, as usual at this time 
of day. “Speaking of time, let’s get headed 
for that swamp over beyond the orchard. 
It ought to be full of pheasants.” 

After one more good stretch, we turned 
to the shells in order to fill our pockets 
again. Dad opened the new box which he 
had bought the night before. He got them 
near home—just went in and helped him- 
self, as is often done in the smaller towns 
where people really come to know each 
other. He found the shelf containing the 
12 gauge shells and proceeded to look for 
the size shot he preferred. There they 
were on the shelf below, so he took a box, 
laid down his money, and walked out. And 
there they were, opened, in Dad’s hands. 
For a moment I thought they were due to 
travel into the next county. Was Dad mad! 
I ask you, how would you have felt to dis- 
cover that the shells on that lower shelf 
were all 16 gauge while your gun was a 
12 gauge? I made a rush and saved the 
shells. When they were safe, I turned on 
Dad with some very soothing remarks. 


ARIER the morning we had had, I could 
afford to have some fun out of this 
new misfortune, and I did. I thanked 
Dad for the extra supply for my gun, and 
drove him to the nearest village where, as 
I said, he could buy some more for his 
gun. 

That afternoon we had a different kind 
of hunt, in which our guns played a very 
small part. We were hunting for good 
cover, and what was in it. We found it, 
too. We located some pheasants, plenty 
of rabbits and squirrels, and a few wood- 
cock. Dad shot one woodcock and we 
each bagged a couple of squirrels. We 
could easily have doubled our bag had we 
so desired. 

Throughout this whole exciting day, 
more so during our ground-covering wan- 
derings in the afternoon, the second big 
thrill began to make itself felt. Soon we 
were hunting under its spell. By the time 
we had returned to the car it had con- 
quered us completely, and we drove the 
whole length of that dirt road, nearly 3 
miles of it, to enjoy the thrill to the utmost. 

You won’t believe me when I tell you— 
I hardly believe it myself. I may never 
experience it again, but, even so, you can 
bet that I shall explore again this year— 
I shall go “jest o’er the hill’! 

What’s that? What was that thrill? 
Haven’t you guessed it? Well, believe it 
or not, along that whole road, both sides, 
as far as we explored, we never once saw 
a posted lot—not a single sign! If that 
isn’t a thrill in these days, what is? 
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Kansas Canvasbacks 
(Continued from page 21) 


exactly where they had begun their play 
a half hour before. 

Five mallards swooped down over the 
trees behind us so suddenly that we didn't 
see them until somebody west of us shot 
at them. They rose at this and swung 
upward. Doc killed one of them at what 
seemed a hopeless distance to me, and they 
were gone. A few minutes later they came 
back from the east, passed safely through 
all the antiaircraft ammunition sent in their 
direction, and joined friends and relatives 
in the water. I don’t doubt that that 
will prove a costly kill for Doc. All 
his life he will be trying to duplicate it, 
probably. 

At 11:30 our party had bagged just two 
ducks. We were beginning to get hungry 
and were beginning to lose interest in 
ducks. 

“Wait,” suggested Chet, unmoved. “Most 
of these other hunters will go to dinner 
pretty soon now, and I'll show you some- 
thing. See that bunch of big ducks coming 
yonder ?” 

We saw. They were smart ducks. Not 
a member did they lose when they crossed 
the danger line, 150 yards high. Not once 
during their short, alighting circling did 
they approach the shores. 

“Canvasbacks,” explained 
tentiously. 

Canvasbacks! The royal family of all 
the ducks. I have a weakness for them. 
I began scheming schemes. I wanted a 
few of those grand birds. I forgot my 
hunger. J wouldn’t mind missing out on 
lunch entirely if I could get a few canvas- 
backs to take home with me, I concluded. 


Chet, sen- 


T 11:40 hunters began leaving the lake. 

The exodus progressed rapidly, and by 

high noon not one duck hunter besides our 
party of four remained at the lake. 

“Now,” said Chet, like a general direct- 
ing his troops, “Guy, you may go over 
north to that point you’ve been itching to 
get to ever since we came. Doc, that bunch 
of tall grass on the west side is a likely 
place. Mr. Joe, those 6-foot sunflowers 
right across there have always been good. 
When you are all in your places I'll do my 
stuff.” 

Chet’s plan was simple, yet effective. As 
I retired into a clump of frosted sunflowers, 
3 feet tall, in a sort of low spot in the 
northern shore, I saw Chet pull up his hip 
boots and wade into the lake. 

The ducks swam out ahead of Chet, 
mostly, but now and then some of them 
would take the air as was intended. To 
be sure, the large majority of those so 
flushed by Chet merely circled about the 
safe center of the lake a time or two and 
alighted again. A few, however, swung a 
bit too far one way or the other, and all of 
us enjoyed shooting. 

Before I had been set five minutes a 
hundred ducks were in the air, and the 
black rafts in the water were spreading 
shoreward away from Chet. 

A single greenhead came my way first, 
rather high, but a usual, ordinary incomer 
that presented no serious difficulties. I 
calculated carefully, pulled the trigger, and 
he bounced on the bank behind me. 

Ten teal missed me a hundred yards, 
crossed the peninsula of land west of me, 
and alighted in the eastern neck at my rear. 
Other ducks came and went. 


HET had his compensation as he waded 
along. Circling ducks sometimes ap- 


proached too near him, late flushing flocks 
suffered at his hands, and incoming bunches, 
seemingly absorbed in getting safely across 
the danger zone along the shore, found 
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themselves being shot down before they 
realized that a hunter had stationed him- 
self in the water which heretofore had 
been perfectly safe. 

I soon decided that I was in a poor loca- 
tion. I picked up my dead duck and walked 
over to a sort of low saddle directly be- 
tween the two neck ends, and sat down in 
a soft bed of ankle-deep white vegetation, 
about as far from the main lake as I was 
from the incurved corners. 

I arose as hurriedly as I had taken my 
seat. That soft white bed turned out to be 
a frosted mat of sand burs, and I had been 
painfully punctured in several spots and 
places. 

As I extracted stickers, about seventy- 
five bluebills flapped away ahead of Chet 
and started north. Doc shot twice with his 
trap double, and killed two ducks. The 
flock pitched upward and sped on out over 
the level green beet fields. I squatted on 
my toes, feeling blindly for sand burs, my 
eyes glued on the ducks. Almost out of 





A glimpse of the lake 


sight, they swung eastward. Farther and 
farther they swung around until they were 
returning to the lake. I sat down gingerly 
and shoved off the safety of my gun. 

Bluebills travel right along. Yet it 
seemed to me, as I sat with those stickers 
eating into me, that that particular bunch 
did much dallying. They made three com- 
plete circles off east of me before they 
finally decided to come in, and were a hope- 
less distance away when they did it. 


AIMED considerably ahead and as far 

above them and fired. Somewhat to my 
surprise a duck fell. Before that duck 
reached the ground another started down. 
A third quickly followed the second. All 
the result of a half-hearted try that I had 
considered a waste of ammunition. 

Two big ducks took me unaware as I 
retrieved, by zooming in from the north 
and, to my great regret, I missed them 
both. At the report of my gun they 
stepped upon the gas, crossed the lake 
at about 60 miles an hour, and left for 
points south. 

Their burst of speed was futile. Joe 
opened up as they neared him, and the 
first pair of canvasbacks of the day were 
down. 

Twenty-two mallards made up for much, 
but not all of my wasted efforts. They 
swept off the lake toward me so low that 
I actually shot downward at the first one 
I killed. They passed on all sides of me 
closely enough that I chose the most distant 
ones for my second and third targets. 
Those mallards were so near me that I 
could plainly see their eyes, and I picked 
out only greenheads. Four of those mal- 
lards accepted my five invitations, and the 
fifth lost some feathers. 

For thirty minutes the shooting was 
good. I killed a sprig, a jacksnipe, and a 
couple of widgeons. Doc knocked several 
ducks from the sky, and Joe was stopping 
about everything that came his way. 

I was having a nice time, but was get- 
ting no canvasbacks. Nearing my limit, I 
bagged another mallard, two redheads, and 
a gadwall in swift succession. Blackjacks 
and teal cavorted around me by the dozen. 


I could have killed a wagonload. I let 
them go. Not even one canvasback ap- 
proached my hiding place. They flushed 
a safe distance before Chet, circled a safe 
distance away from him, and settled a safe 
distance behind him. 


NCE about a score of them had a nar- 

row squeeze between Chet and the 
western shore. They seemed to prefer an 
unknown danger on land to the known 
menace in the water, and Doc thus fell 
heir to a pair. 

Chet waded as far as he could reach 
without shipping water, and started back. 
The ducks, no longer disturbed, quit 
milling about, and shooting practically 
ceased. 

I sat and sat. I began to regret those 
passed-up opportunities, and decided that 
even a bluebill in the blind had greater 
market value than a canvasback cavorting 
about in the middle of the lake. 

I went around to Chet. 

“Wait,” he advised. “I want you to get 
some canvasbacks. Just sit tight. They'll 
come to you.” 

“When?” I inquired. 

“Between now and dark,” replied Chet. 

“What makes you think so?” I de- 
manded. 

“Wait,” Chet repeated, and that was all 
the consolation I received. 

It never once occurred to me that there 
might be an evening flight of ducks. There 
was, and that was the card which Chet had 
up his sleeve. Somewhere off southeast 
of us, those ducks had found food. Half 
an hour before sundown they began to go 
to it. 

The first few stragglers that arose 
failed to arouse my suspicions. Neither 
did I see anything unusual in the business- 
like way in which thirteen mallards went 
out in a wad. I began to see the light, how- 
ever, when thirty-two canvasbacks beat 
their way as near straight up as they were 
able and, at an altitude of 500 feet, set sail 
east by southeast. Fifty teal, quickly fol- 
lowed by a swarm of mixed ducks, both 
large and small, convinced me that I had 
guessed right. 


HE ducks were headed for the feed 

fields! Then I might get a canvasback 
yet! I ignored fourteen sprigs that almost 
knocked my hat off. I gave just one glance 
to a long, loose string of arising bluebills 
that dribbled past me so near that I could 
have touched some of them with my gun 
barrel, had I tried. I had eyes only for 
those big ducks in the middle of the lake. 
I needed two ducks to fill my bag, and I 
did hope they might be canvasbacks. 

More blackjacks arose. More mallards. 
A swift bevy of blue-winged teal. Many, 
many ducks departed. But, when com- 
pared to the ducks on the lake, they were 
as grains of sand on the seashore. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of ducks made 
black blotches on the silvery surface of the 
lake. And all, every single one of the big 
dots that made up one of the biggest 
blotches, were canvasbacks. Surely I! 
should be able to bag a couple of them 
somehow. 

The sun, a ball of molten metal, sank 
lower and lower, until it hovered half be- 
low the horizon. The chill of evening set- 
tled down. Night was drawing near. 

Then, in those last few minutes of shoot- 
ing light, it happened. With a thundering 
of wings, the like of which I have never 
heard, those ducks began leaving. Blotch 
after blotch dissolved into scintillating, 
splattering swarms. String after string, 
flock after flock, bunch after bunch, they 
arose. The noise was tremendous. The 
sky was suddenly filled with ducks, ducks 
that flew in all directions. A thousand, it 
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threatened to pounce upon 


seemed to me, 
me. 

I stood and watched that exodus with 
something like awe. It was a vivid, price- 
less experience that I will never forget. A 
mass of big ducks that approached me 
brought me to my senses. Big, broad bills 
they had, reddish -heads, and grayish 
breasts. Canvasbacks! The king of ducks! 
My moment had come! 

I chose one duck that seemed especially 
large, out of the swarm, and, realizing my 
shortcomings at such targets, shot farther 
ahead of it than seemed necessary. It fell 
at my feet. I swung and sent a charge 
upward and westward at a second extra 
large member of the deafening throng. My 
charge patterned perfectly, my second can- 
vasback was down, and my bag was filled. 


Past 
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and made of a double thickness of white 
fox fur, sewed skin to skin, on the ice 
beside the hole, and on it takes his stand 
and waits. 

(Incidentally, in the days before furriers 
and fashion designers decreed that women’s 
styles were more important than the life of 
the arctic fox and bought the pelts from 
the traders, this was the only value which 
the Eskimo placed on our treasured white 
fox skins.) 

If the hunter is lucky, once in perhaps 
two days of waiting, a seal will poke his 
head through this particular hole (for a 
seal travels far under the ice and has a 
choice of many holes at which to breathe). 
Strike swift and true, oh, hunter, or you 
may wait another two days; and, having 
driven your harpoon home, pull right 
sturdily on your rawhide line, being care- 
ful always not to cut it on the sharp edges 
of the ice. If you do all these, the fam- 
ily will have a banquet of stewed seal 
flipper or of roasted seal liver, which latter 
compares favorably with the finest of 
calf’s liver obtainable in the effete South. 


A= now the bear—the polar bear— 
that massive, white ghost silently 
gliding among the ice packs, or lying be- 
side a seal hole with huge paw ready to 
deal a crushing blow on the round head 
which will sooner or later thrust itself 
above the surface. Occasionally a polar 
bear will blunder into or near a camp. He 
comes because the settlement is on his line 
of travel, and approaches somewhat from 
hunger, but chiefly from curiosity. Every 
dog sets up an irritated but thoroughly 
frightened barking, which it continues with 
increasing vigor, perhaps to keep up its 
courage. Immediately they are all turned 
loose upon the white visitor, who generally 
beats an orderly retreat, interrupted by 
short, rear guard rushes. The able-bodied 
males turn out to a man and deploy over 
the ice, and, by making wide detours, ulti- 
mately form a gradually narrowing circle 
concentrically, within which is a ring of 
yapping dogs. In time the circle tightens, 
and the bravest hunters rush in and out, 
throwing spears and thrusting lances. Here 
and there a dog is disemboweled by the 
steel-like claws; occasionally a_ bold 
charge into rugged ice allows the bear 
to escape, but usually there is only one 
ending. 

In the untold ages of the past, some 
Siberian native discovered that no matter 
how long whalebone is confined in one 
position, as soon as it is released, it_will 
spring back to its original shape. Hav- 
ing discovered this peculiarity, he pro- 
ceeded to turn it to practical ends. His 
descendant still takes thin strips of whale- 
bone, 6 inches long, %4 of an inch wide, 


and % of an inch thick; 
at both ends; 
a tight ball, which he puts into a lump 
of blubber as big as a man’s fist. 
blubber holds the whalebone in its rolled- 
up position, and these grease halls 
Eskimo scatters on the ice, where he has 
seen fresh bear tracks. 
wandering polar bear discovers this small 
but appetizing hors d’oeuvre, swallows it 
whole, and goes his way. Soon, however, 
he feels most uncomfortable; the blubber 
has melted; the whalebone has sprung back 


to its full length, and the sharp points 
have punctured his stomach. Travel be- | 
comes increasingly painful, and so the 


bear lies down, becomes weaker and weaker 
from the internal hemorrhage and, ulti- 
mately, falls an easy victim to the pursu- 
ing hunters. 


N THE early months of 

migrating wild fowl pass the Alaskan 
and Siberian headlands in countless mil- 
lions on their way to the breeding grounds, 
which lie even farther north. Geese there 
are, white and gray, and the Pacific black 
brant, and old squaws, and a scattering of 
mallards and sprig and teal, but by far the 
most numerous are the eider ducks of 
various species. At this time of the year 
there is no night, and the great flocks pass 
steadily and in unending sequence for days 
at a time. Occasionally, they settle in the 
open leads, but in general they appear as 
specks on the western and southern hori- 
zons and, flying low over the ice, dis- 
appear as specks into the North and East. 
Some idea of the enormous volume of this 
north-bound flight may be gained from 
the fact that a man and a boy (the boy 
was only twelve, and so of little use) killed 
something over 600 eider ducks in one spot 
in twenty-four hours. 

And yet, to secure even a few birds 
from this veritable horde was a difficult 
undertaking for the native armed only with 
primitive weapons. To solve this problem 
the Eskimo devised an implement very 
similar to the bolas of his far-southern 
brother of the South American pampas, 
and to the bit of string with a horse 
chestnut at each end, with which our small 


summer the 


boys decorate telegraph wires. He took 
six or eight thin strands of sealskin | 


thongs, about a yard long, ail of which he | 


to which he at- 
To the 


tied together at one end, 
tached a small, inflated bladder. 


other end of each thong he tied a small 
weight, usually a walrus tooth or a bit 


of caribou horn. Armed with several of 
these implements, the hunter stationed him- 
self in the line of flight of the eiders— 
which fly low and absolutely straight, flock 
after flock, as though in a groove. As the 


birds passed he threw his bunch of strands | 
carried on | 
by the weights at the ends, wrapped them- 


and, if successful, the thongs, 
entangling its wings, 

If the cast was un- 
the 


selves about a bird, 
and bringing it down. 
successful, the inflated bladder kept 
contraption afloat if it fell into water 


HESE are a few of the most unusual 

| methods which the Eskimo employed 
to kill his game. In his pursuit of the 
smaller animals which contribute to 
daily needs, he showed less originality and 
usually delegated the hunting to his young 
children who took (and for that matter 


these he sharpens | 
three or four he winds into | 


| to be an athlete 
| 
| 
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The | 
the | 


In due time a | 


his | 


still take) rabbits, ptarmigan, ground | 
squirrel, etc., with the ordinary snares of 
various sorts and with bows and ar- 
rows, none of which seem to vary ma- | 
terially in structure or use throughout | 
the world. 

But, as in all things earthly, the old 
order changeth, giving place to new, 


whether for good or bad only time will | 


tell. The white man has brought to the 


Eskimo the usual assortment of maladies, 
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mostly physical, but also mental; and he 
has, in addition, brought him guns and 
traps and knives, and the other modern im- 
plements for game killing. Naturally, 
the native has abandoned the older methods 
for the newer. He has, in fact, done more 
than abandon; he has forgotten to a de- 
gree where it is probable that if, overs 
night, all the newly acquired implements 
of civilization were wholly removed, a vast 
majority of the coastal natives of Alaska 
and of northeastern Siberia would starve. 
We are forever hearing that progress 1s 
good; perhaps it is; undoubtedly the de 
luxe trains of the Santa Fe Railroad are 
more efficient and comfortable than the 
covered wagon and the pony express; un- 
doubtedly, a Winchester is more effective 
than an ivory-tipped spear, but, senti- 
mentally at least, there are things which 
mere efficiency can not replace, and which 
all of us, except perhaps the efficiency ex- 
pert, regret to see vanish into the shadow 
of the past, and into the limbo of things 
discarded. 


New Orleans to Geese 
(Continued from page 35) 


My 12 connected. I fired again, but must 
have held too close, as a drake sailed to 
the water. I gave him the coupe de grace 
with a charge aimed a little below his 
rapidly swimming body. 


ROM afar, a mighty flock of pintails 

bore down upon us. We fired a seven- 
shot salute in honor of their arrival, and 
five spike-tailed beauties remained in honor 
of that salute. 

A lull in the flight. We took a shot 
from the bottl—don't get envious, it was 
only a thermos—a couple of sandwiches, a 
few pulls at a fag, and—what was that? 
Yes, the sound of geese. Something un- 
usual in the part of Louisiana in which 
we were hunting. Overboard for the cig- 
arettes. A wisp of smoke from a _ sus- 
picious-looking clump of grass must make 
geese reminiscent of black powder days, 
for it was enough to send them climbing 
like an aviator attempting a new altitude 
1ecord. We scanned the sky, but the geese 
were as hard to find as the pork in a can 
of pork and beans. The squawking came 
closer, ah, in the sun! The geese were 
between us and the brilliant morning sun, 
which blinded us. We crouched low in 
the blind and remained motionless, very 
motionless. And then, through half-closed 
lids, I caught a glimpse of the flock. A 
dozen or more, I guess, ambling along in 
their habitual wedge, their leader keeping 
up an incessant chatter while the others 
piped up with an occasional screech of 
protest or shout of pleasure. And now 
they were out of the sun. “Hell,” said 
Owen in a low voice, “they aren’t going 
to pass over us.” 

“Maybe I can call them in,” I replied, 
“but they will have to be close for you 
to do any good with that popgun.” 

“You bring ‘em in, and I'll bring ’em 
down,” he replied confidently. 


’ 


66Q7 EAH, with 6s and a 20?” I answered 

sarcastically, but nevertheless com- 
mencing to call. A high-pitched yell and a 
phony laugh might describe my call, but 
high-pitched excitement and genuine glee do 
describe my feelings when I saw that flock 
of geese give a waver of indecision, then 
turn and come toward us! And now the 
leader stopped his incessant chattering. 
What was that? Was he answering my 
call? They were coming in, there was no 
doubt about that. The flock was dropping 
lower. Into the sun they swung, lost from 
view. The sun, ordinarily one of the most 
blessed gifts to man, now became to Owen 
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and me the most accursed. Were the geese 
still headed our way? It was tantalizing, 
no, it was worse, it was tormenting. I 
ventured a cautious call, a hopeful honk. 
We squinted our lids. Relief, joy, there 
they were, out of the sun and not far 
from us. The flock was overhead. Two 
shining tubes were swiftly lifted skyward. 
Twenty and 12 spoke in unison. Two 
great bodies were hurtling downward, one 
with vainly beating wings, the other folded, 
silent. I picked another shining bill and 
pressed the trigger. Owen took nv chances 
with his wounded goose, but let go with 
his left barrel before the struggling bird 
had reached the ground. The range was 
long, the geese were far, I had only 6s in 
my gun. In quiet moments I have been 
known to write editorials scoring the prac- 
tice of trying for impossible shots. But 
this was not a quiet moment, I was thrilled, 
I was excited. I picked a rapidly depart- 
ing goose and fired. A hit, but “tailed” 
with nearly spent shot. Into the marsh 
he sailed. 


66 H, FOR a retriever,” I wailed. “Oh, 

for Lilly, the coal-black cocker span- 
iel killed by a train some years ago.” And 
then, realizing the futility of wishes, I 
plunged into the soft marsh and became 
retriever myself. I had marked well the 
spot where the goose had struck the marsh 
and, selecting grass clumps and_ root 
growths for a footing, hurried forward 
toward that spot. I held my gun as nearly 
ready as the soft going would permit, and, 
though I kept sharp watch for my goose, 
no sign of him did I see. Ten minutes’ 
search of the grasses where the goose had 
gone down brought no results, and I was 
just about to give up, disheartened and 
disgruntled, when a movement in the grass 
caught my attention. I made for the spot 
posthaste, and up jumped my goose and 
started a running, flying retreat across the 
marsh. I took no chances, but brought my 
Winchester up pronto, and laid Mr. Gander 
cold. 

I returned to the boat, mud-bespattered 
and wet, but grinning like a vaudeville 
comedian at his own joke. As I stepped 
over the gunwale, Owen struck a pose 
and in a grandiloquent manner said, at the 
top of his voice, “Gentlemen, and fellow 
members, we are very fortunate to have 
with us today a man well qualified to act 
as retriever; a man... .” 

“Can the baloney,” I replied. “I guess 
this hunt is about over, and you remind 
me that I have to address the Business and 
Professional Men’s Club tomorrow on 
‘Why New Orleans Is the Nation’s Second 
Port,” 


On the Vermilion 
(Continued from page 15) 


noon found us under way again, pad- 
dling along in a stretch of rock-bound 
stream, with comparatively few grassy 
bays, which finally widened to form EI- 
bow Lake. This lake consisted of two 
bodies of water joined by a narrow neck, 
which constituted the “elbow” proper. We 
passed through this neck and were trying 
to pick out the outlet when I spied a large 
bull 400 yards off the port bow and on the 
edge of the leeward bay. I called to Bill 
the moment the bull turned to face us. We 
froze in our positions, but it was too late. 
We were discovered. I manipulated the 
stern paddle with as little movement as 
possible in a vain attempt to close the 
gap, for the bull was already walking 
toward the brush. The canoe was bobbing 
about in the choppy waves which, together 
with the long range, made the shot a very 
difficult one. Bill opened fire, but three 
shots failed to stop him, and he crashed 


through the burnt timber and disappeared 
over the hill. 


HE wind had been in our favor, but 

in our concentration on our course we 
had failed to hug the leeward shore, and 
that slip lost us our moose. His tracks 
showed that he had milled around in the 
tall grass for some time before our ar- 
rival. We found no blood, so we moved 
on. 

It was getting late, so we established 
camp near the next portage. Most of the 
following day was spent in overhauling 
our gear, but we found time to paddle 
downstream toward dusk, and surprise a 
cow and calf busy with their evening 
meal. The next day proved mere ex- 
citing. 

We began the afternoon hunt at 2 
o'clock by paddling slowly down the river 
to Elbow Lake and on to the rapids. Bill 
carefully scanned the shore line at fre- 
quent intervals with the glasses. We were 
hunting down wind, which lessened our 
chances of getting a good shot, since the 
chief defensive weapon of the moose is 
his nose. When we reached the rapids 
Bill fashioned a_ birch-bark = drinking 
cup, while I carried across the equip- 
ment, 

On reaching the other side I carefully 
scanned the bay below, and soon noticed 
a suspicious-looking black mass about a 
half mile downstream and below the bay 
formed by the rapids. The glasses revealed 
a large, ungainly body, which. moved 
slightly but defied classification. I hurried 
across the portage and informed Bill of 
my discovery, whereupon we carried the 
canoe across. The “mass” had now re- 
solved itself into two moose. The glasses 
showed a cow facing upstream and feeding 
in the reeds, while a bull with an antler 
spread of at least 50 inches was standing 
behind her and facing the bush. To get 
within range without having the tail wind 
carry our scent, Bill decided to take a 
chance on wading the rapids and following 
the stream down on the other side 200 
yards inland, then emerge opposite the 
moose family. Meanwhile I took the 
glasses and walked 30 yards down the 
shore to a small peninsula, and concealed 
myself at a point of vantage to watch the 
whole show. About five minutes later the 
cow pricked up her ears and then, to my 
great disappointment, walked slowly into 
the bush. The bull followed lazily. I was 
sitting there, hoping for a_ well-placed 
bullet at the last moment, but none came. 
Bill had not yet come out of the bush, 
so I trained the binoculars down the bay 
again. A large calf was making for the 
woods through the tall reeds. It evidently 
belonged to the cow, but was big enough 
to be last year’s product. Bill now came 
out and looked the picture of absolute de- 
jection on seeing his quarry gone. But his 
spirits soon revived and we continued down 
the stream. 


HE paddle back was very impressive. 

The evening was perfect. The past 
week had wrought a remarkable change in 
the landscape. The poplars and birch were 
now yellow, the alders and moose maple 
were red, and the knolls and ridges pre- 
sented a very colorful picture. The under- 
brush showed up very clearly in the burnt 
areas. The river was very calm. The only 
sound was the monotonous dripping of the 
paddles. The sun flooded the picture with 
a yellow gold, and the reflections on the 
water were vivid and clear. We moved 
along fast but quietly. On rounding the 
bend where the moose family had stood 
earlier in the day. we noticed a riffle in 
the water. This put us on the alert, as 
there was little or no breeze. The cause 
of the disturbance soon hove into sight. 
It was a cow, feeding in the reeds. We 

















drifted toward her, and she did not leave 
until we were within 50 yards of her. 

An hour later we built a fire and pre- 
pared a meal in the dark, then rolled into 


our blankets. 

since 2 o'clock. 
We had hunted the Vermilion for ten 

days and had seen three bulls and numer- 


We had paddled 25 miles 








ous cows and calves, but the feeling per- | 
sisted that the moose had left this section | 


for the country upstream. From our camp 
north and east, the river expanded into a 
series of lakes from 2 to 6 miles in length. 


Consequently, we moved camp to a sandy | 


beach at the farther end of the next lake. 
It was our intention to establish a perma- 
nent camp there and take side trips to 


the lakes and connecting streams between | 


there and Ragged Wood Lake, the source 
of the Vermilion River. 


NOTHER five days passed, and still we 

hadn’t shot our second bull, although 
we had some interesting experiences with 
the white-tailed deer. Therefore, on the 
first day of October, we set forth to in- 
vestigate the Carling Lake district, which 
was in a burnt area but might prove in- 
teresting. 
provisions for an overnight stay, and got 
under way at 1 o’clock. The wind was 
behind us, and we made good speed, al- 
though the rear paddle was hard to handle, 


as the wind tended to turn the canoe. Our 
destination was about 20 miles up the 
river. 


Near the east end of the second lake, 
there is a small bay separated from the 
rapids by a small peninsula. In this bay 
stood a spikehorn bull giving us the “once 
over.” We made a wide detour around 
him, beached the canoe near the rapids, 
and crept across the peninsula, armed with 
the camera and the glasses. He was feed- 
ing in the bay and was gradually working 
closer. When 50 yards away, he stopped. 
Bill snapped a small twig while easing 
into a better position, and the young fellow 
took alarm and swam across the lake. 

The yearling was a familiar sight by 
this time. Only that morning we had come 
upon him feeding on a submerged, grassy 
island, about 50 yards from shore. He 
viewed the canoe as an object of interest, 
and did not seem frightened in the least 
while we maneuvered the canoe between 
him and shore. Finally he realized that 
he was being cut off from shore, and 
struck out for the nearest point. The race 
was on. The water was deep, and he had 
to swim, which gave us the advantage, 
and we were fast closing up the gap. 
Then his long legs hit bottom and he 
pulled away, a thoroughly frightened 
moose at last. This fellow had given us 
many false alarms in the past, and we 
fervently hoped that he would keep going. 





We took the tent, bedding, and , 








HE next lake was 6 miles long, and | 
aiter crossing it we entered the stream, | 
poled up two rapids, and were finally | 


forced to camp in a profusion of down | 


timber, still several miles from Carling 
Lake. As we rolled in, we could hear 
the call of a cow and the shrill yelps of 
a pack of brush wolves. The next morning 
we pushed on toward Carling, but after 
cutting our way around two rapids the 
stream became utterly impassable and we 
were forced to turn back. 

After a hasty lunch we started the long 
trip back, with the bright sun in our eyes. 
On reentering the big lake, almost the first 
thing that met our eyes was a moose in 


the first south bay. Since we were on the | 


lee (north) shore, it was impossible to 
determine the sex. We crossed the lake 
to the bay, keeping down wind and out 
of sight, until it became necessary to paddle 
boldly into the open. When we were 75 





yards away, he raised his head and saw | 
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Only a Few Hours Needed 


66 OUR PLAN 
for securing 
subscriptions,” says 
Ed. W. Archer, of 
Pa., “is very interest- 
ing in addition to 
being very generous. 
For only a few hours 
pleasantly spent I re- 
ceived a .32 Colt 
automatic and | can 
honestly say I am 
more than pleased.” 
You can secure 
practically any kind 
of sporting goods as 
easily as Archer 
earned his Colt. 





RIFLES 
Subscriptions Subscriptions 
. _.__ Required Required 
Winchester Model 94, Solid Frame ...25 oan eanntet VIE. eo ccécccccacccex 16 
ee Spr Mr N.R.A. Bolt ...34 ebb Meaatinatom IDA... occ ccc cnc 14 
‘inchester Model 54, regular........ 34 .22 Remingt Long Rifle, < : 
Winchester Model 53, Lever, Solid....21 7 eee sigalecmae se 


Pe aera aes aha 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95... .. 41 .25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A.22 


Winchester, Model 55.............. 31 Remington Model 30, Bolt E >SS 

.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90... 16 30-06." 25 Remington ome ee “a 

.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06. ..14 .30-06 Sedgley-Springfield Sporter. ‘bai 

25, .30, .32, .35 Remington, 14A..... 32 | .22 Marlin Model 37. as 

25, .30, .32, .35 Remington, 8A Auto- .22 Marlin Model 39................ 18 
loading. . 0 | .25-20 Marlin Model 27. ...' °°." °°" "19 





.22 Remington Model 4, Single Shot.. 7 











SHOTGUNS 
Subscriptions Subscriptions 
Required Required 
Pasker, Vis. . .<: +2. Skee verewees oe Model 21 Winchester, 12 Ga. Double. 40 
Peskas A St, with ejector. .......5.0. a oo 12 Winchester....... acccae 
eS ee vas Model 97 12 Gauge Winchester 

Ithaca No. 1........--.seeeseceeees 35 gS a ee en aa "30 
Ithaca No. if a 42 Weste rn Long Range Double i. 13 
ee ce = haba 4 ‘hnson Hammerless Double .. . 16 
“OX AA NTAGE.. eee eee eee eee eens ver Johnson Single No. 312.... ye 
Son sk Bee with ejector...... 4 410 Marlin No. 63 Repeater idadaewe 20 
“ox Ste zw Ee ar EA ae ae Scie Creat. 5 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector....... 35 Seuseees be hag oo = abe artes datas 12 
12 Gauge Browning Automatic. ...... 44 L, rae Ni O Sr oe mat aeuersas’: 9 

16 Gauge Browning Automatic. ...... 53 IEVES INICIO SPECIE. - oe ccecccees I 
12 Gauge Remington Auto. Model Lefever Hamme rless Single.......... 10 
ERE. Pie SS cea oo 41 LC, UNE 5 x i nececéneetica’s 33 
12 Gauge Remington Pump, Model Res ER nn cal nd One ea ove déc 41 
PR Ds ice te uaey igh isn ds Cae Lge FE ed LO OEE 63 

20 Gauge Remington Pump, Model 15” Marble Game Getter Gun, Com- 
| Ft Se ne rr re 34 bination .22 and .410 barrels....... 18 

PISTOLS 
REVOLVERS 

Subscriptions Subscriptions 
Required Required 
.22 Colt Target Automatic...........23 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .38-40, .45..25 
Se Cet ANE... og ns oe 6 wie ad ws 12 Colt's New Service. .<.ccccccccce ys 

Se Celt MIME. os 55 ce nccesceees 14 | .38 Colt Double Action, Official Po- 
Pa ee, eer eer ee 26 a 2 a 22 
Colt’s New Super .38 Automatic.....26 | .22 Iver Johnson Supershot ...... ee 


This Coupon Will Bring Full Details 
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| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. | 
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They Mailed 


the Coupon 





M R Wescott, 
of Calif., says— 
“After distribut- 


ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 


I received my 
rifle in perfect 
condition. 





S. D. Duncan, of 
Texas, Says 
—“Our country 
is a real paradise 
for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo of 
two large bucks I 
bagged with the 
.250-3000 you 
gave me | cer- 


tainly thank you 
gun. 


for the 
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Joe Muhvich, of 
Minn., says—''l 
received my .22 
Colt a few days 
ago and it cer- 
tainly is a peach 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
pleasant business 
The 23 subs sold 
like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed.” 





A.B LeMenager 


of Chicago, says 
—“Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 
Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days ook me 
about 6 hours to 
get 28 for my 
Colt It Sure 1S 
some gun.” 
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us. We stayed as motionless as possible, 
letting the canoe drift toward him, and 
much to our surprise he took a few steps 
toward us. Evidently, we were objects of 
suspicion, yet of great interest, for his 
antics were unusual. He snorted, stamped 
his feet, then ran 20 yards toward the 
thickets, hesitated, looked around, turned 
around, and walked toward us. Bill had 
ample opportunity to take pictures while 
the bull repeated his actions. He was a 
three-year-old and seemed very proud of 
his first palms. 


E HAD many miles to cover to camp, 

and turned to leave, when the impu- 
dent fellow followed us halfway out of 
the bay. This was a new experience, 
being stalked by a moose. We hurried out 
of sight, and Bill jumped into the brush 
in the hope of getting an unusual picture. 
But the bull soon got his scent, and with 
a final grunt made off into the second 
growth. 

We hurried back to the lee shore. In the 
very next south bay was another moose. 
He was a bull and a large one. Here was 
Bill's chance. Our nerves were tense as 
we paddled past him, although it was im- 
possible that he would see us since we 
were nearly a mile away. However, there 
was a strong chance that our scent might 
be carried down to him. But we soon 
moved out of his line of vision and turned 
sharply to the south, making for the point 
which partly inclosed the bay. As we 
reached the point, Bill jumped out and 
crawled the 20 yards across the peninsula, 
and after pulling up the canoe I followed 
to see the grand finale. 

The bull divided his time between feed- 
ing and sniffing the air. He had a beautiful 
set of antlers. His neck was swollen. Bill 
now knelt, and I stood behind him to spot 
the shots. The bull was 250 yards away 
and presented an imposing broadside. On 
the first shot the bullet sprayed the water 
about 50 yards beyond the animal. The 
startled bull turned away and presented 
another broadside, facing the opposite di- 
rection, unable to decide in whjch direction 
the danger lay. The pause was fatal. The 
next shot dropped him into the water, 
where he lay still, partly submerged. A 
minute later he raised his head high out of 
the water. It was his final gesture. My 
emotions at this point were mixed. Joy 
and relief were uppermost, but there was 
also a feeling of regret at seeing so splen- 
did a beast fall. 

Our next step was to build a fire, take 
off our shoes and stockings, and butcher 
the moose in the water. He was too heavy 
to move. His antlers had a spread of 45 
inches The palms were thin and sym- 
metrical, having in all 26 points. 





Idaho Chin-Whiskers 
Mountain goats where the going is tough. 
A story by GLENN BALcH 
IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





Several hours elapsed, and it was quite 
dark when we again shoved off. As we 
neared camp, we passed close to a whole 
herd of moose. Judging by the sound, I 
should say there were at least four and 
probably more, but we were so exhausted 
that the deep grunts of the bulls and the 
whining and splashing of the cows and 
calves interested us only slightly. It was 
midnight when the supper dishes were put 
away and we “hit the hay” for a much- 
needed rest. 

The next day we headed for Sioux 
Lookout. Our adventures in this country 
were finished, but such is the optimism of 
the hunter that, as we paddled along, we 
were already forming plans for another 
trip the following year 
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Ontario Muskies 
(Continued from page 29) 


Mrs. Chabot went out to bring in a big 
musky, she usually took along one or two 
Creek Chub minnows. 

As soon as we discovered that the 
muskellunge were on a red and white 
clothespin diet, our two “pikie” plugs of 
that color were worked overtime. I 
called mine “Barbara,’ in honor of a 
little carrot-topped flapper friend of mine, 
and she certainly was an industrious 
young lady. It could truly be said of 
that plug that 


“She worked like a slavey, with never a 
moan, 

And spent the cold night in a box, all 
alone. 

Whether the fishes were biting or not, 

Barbara earned all the rest she got.” 


S SOON as Dr. Lindley arrived, I 
turned Barbara over to him, and a lit- 
tle later, she and her sister, whom we 





Cleo Gaudry, Chancellor Lindley’s guide, 
shows what a prize musky’s @ills look like 


named “Susie,” took turns on the ends of 
the lines of the three distinguished prexies. 
I should judge that while each of the 
fishermen in our party traveled about a 
thousand miles, those two pet baits trav- 
ersed a distance at least ten times as 
great. With all this hard safari work, 
and a multitude of pickerel and musky 
bites, their beautiful complexions were 
just about wrecked. But they certainly 
did prove attractive to the fish! By actual 
record, we had more than thirty musky 
strikes on those two plugs, and it was not 
particularly good musky weather, either. 

Stanley was the luckiest of the group 
when it came to hits; in fact, he ran 
some four strikes to my one. But ap- 
parently the Canadian fresh water mon- 
sters were unused to associating with 
Yale psychologists for, the instant they 
came up for a breath of air and saw who 
their caller was, they would promptly 
spit out the bait, and step on the gas. 

Stanley got a 20-pounder, however, a 
slender and beautiful specimen, and an- 
other of 15 pounds, which was gently 
and promptly released, but the big ones 
simply refused to stay hitched. 

His father, the Chancellor, who is one 
of the most expert of anglers, also ex- 
perienced a run of hard luck. Neverthe- 
less, he stayed with the job, ten hours a 
day, and profited by the sunshine and 
the exercise. 

All too soon our vacation drew to a 
close, and the last day of August found 


’ responded with a burst of speed. 


us once more aboard the Loretio B., this 
time homeward bound. 

In 1931, we hope to again spend a few 
weeks on that magic island, and right 
now I will venture to wager that every 
man in the party brings with him at least 
half a cord of brightly colored wooden 
plugs! 


Mixing It With Silversides 


(Continued from page 11) 


he passed clean over a bending willow limb! 
The unexpected happened, the branch broke 
off, and away he caromed, trailing that 
wand of green with him. He found the 
thing confusing and so did I. I expected 
to see the leader part, for the silversides 
struggled tremendously, dragging the pesky 
branch down beneath the surface. Yet all 
went well and I brought the fish to net at 
last, the branch still dragging. Perhaps 
the thing saved my fish for me. Who 
knows? The battle over, I sat down and 
wiped the sweat from my forehead, sud- 
denly tired. Yes, it pays mightily to fish 
out the lower end of a pool, experience 
and experts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. : 

See how I have run on, talking about 
rainbow fishing, and I have not begun to 
cover the subject. There is much to say 
of methods, habits, and tackle, but no space 
left in which to say it. Always the best of 
tackle from rod to flies, for there is no 
more dangerous antagonist in fresh water 
than the silversides. While undoubtedly 
there is sport in using ultra-light rods and 
leaders, still I am here to say that dis- 
aster and heartbreak lie along that trail. 
Furthermore, I do not want a leader so 
frail that a fish may go away trailing a 
long strand of gut. If anything must break, 
let it be the hook. Always give the rain- 
bow the advantage of every doubt, for 
there is no more sporting fish to be found, 
none more worthy of consideration and 
respect. 


The Best Fishing I 
Ever Knew 
(Continued from page 16) 


pool was again smooth and transparent. 

“T don’t see any flies on the water,” I 
whispered to John Nye, who had been my 
companion on our first discovery of these 
Eel River trout. 

“Don’t you think a fish likes to play?” 
asked John amusedly. “They’re in a fine 
mood for our flies. Come on, let's start!” 

Already John was making a number of 
false casts. As his rod flashed in the 
sunlight, several of the larger fish stirred 
uneasily and began to circle the bottom 
of the pool. A trout’s range of vision 
increases, evidently, in proportion to his 
depth in the water. I waited, spellbound, 
to see just what would happen when 
John’s fly, a Coachman, alighted. 


LUNK! It had hit the surface, 6 inches 

above and beyond the warlike nose of a 
20-inch, 4-pound trout. John began to 
maneuver his fly slowly across the pool. 
The trout flicked his tail and started in 
pursuit. I held my breath. John jerked 
the fly along a little faster, and the trout 
I saw 
other trout detach themselves from the 
main group and close in upon the fly, and 
I saw the first trout hurriedly open his 
great mouth, suck the fly inward, and 
whirl sharply around. In that instant John 
struck, 

Feeling the barb, the steelhead made a 
long, zigzagging run which carried him 
to the surface and into the air at the op- 
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He executed 


posite end of the pool. 
several spectacular leaps in that one spot, 
then dug down deep and came plunging 


back toward us. He threw himself into a 
series of furious underwater contortions 
in plain view below us, shaking his head 
vigorously from side to side and attempt- 
ing to wind the line around sunken rocks. 
His activity caused the other fish to mill 
around, but they seemed to follow him in 
curiosity rather than in fear. 

I could do nothing just then but watch 
friend John have his fun. I took pictures 
and timed the fray. In fifteen minutes 
the victim was headed, exhausted yet still 
defiant, toward a gravel bank and hoisted 
ashore—our first catch of these marvelous 
steelhead trout on a fly. 

Our jubilation was unbounded, but it 
soon seemed that we had rejoiced too 
soon. We cast and recast without secur- 
ing another rise. I began to fear that 
John’s catch had been a lucky break. We 
watched the steelhead—hundreds of them 


—nonchalantly swimming around and 
around the pool, and we suffered some 
unhappy, baffling moments. We. finally 


resolved to fish our flies wet. 

Casting to the far end of the pool, I 
allowed my fly to sink to the bottom, and 
then worked it slowly along until it was 
passing directly through the leisurely 
mass of ‘fish. Immediately one turned 
aside and made a headlong dash for it. 
The fly vanished. In my haste I put too 
much pressure into my strike and did not 
give line quickly enough. The result was 
fatal. On his first rush the big rainbow 
snapped my line and fled under a rock, 
with the leader trailing from his jaws. 


HE HAD given me a terrific jolt—and a 
terrific thrill along with it. I handled 
the next fish more respectfully, for, no 
sooner had I sunk the fly to the required 
level, than another gulped it inward. 

This method of sinking the fly right 
down among them is my recommended pro- 
cedure. We found later that you can al- 
ways take one on a dry fly when first com- 
ing to a pool, but that you must fish your 
flies wet thereafter. If a man_ insists 
strictly on dry fly fishing he can journey 
from pool to pool. 

With my second fish leaping and plung- 
ing at the end of my line, and with the 
fragrant mountain air filling my lungs, 
the hands of the clock seemed to have 
been turned back for me. It did not seem 
that a year could have passed. I rather 
fancied that it hadn’t until my steelhead 
reminded me that none of his kind had 
given me such a fight before. I believed 
it was because I had him on a fly. These 
trout seem to go plain berserk when they 
discover that some feathered morsel con- 
tains a menace, and they’ll out-game and 
outwit anything you ever caught in their 
efforts to shake the hook. 

I played that fish until he was floating 
subdued upon the surface. When he was 
at my feet I reached down, slipped my 
fingers beneath his gill covering, taking 
care not to be bitten by his wicked set of 
teeth, and quickly lifted him out. He was 
nearly as long as my leg. By the time 
| had taken him ashore John was busy 
with another one. He landed his—6 
pounds of glittering green and red power 
—while I nursed an aching wrist and 
looked triumphantly on. We were each 
entitled to only one more trout, since 
California law specifies that the angler 
may keep no more than 10 pounds and one 
fish. Since John had a 4 and a 6-pounder, 
he was nearly through for the day, and 
my fish weighed 8 pounds. But this ap- 
parently sad state of affairs did not pre- 
vent us from fishing until late afternoon. 
We caught fish after fish, slacked line 
when they were played out, and allowed 


them to escape. Some that we liberated 
were limits in themselves. 


LOVE to affirm that I know of no other 

place where trout can be caught with 
such rapidity ; where practically every cast 
is a strike; where they fight with such 
fury, and where the clarity of the water 
enables you to watch them take the fly and 
witness every move of the battle. And if 
you want bigger trout, there are pools far- 
ther down the river below the falls that 





The author with three nice trout 


contain fish up to 15 pounds and more. 

Frankly, we had all the sport we de- 
sired right where we were, and did not 
fish farther downstream, but I have seen 
monster trout in those lower pools, where 
Rattlesnake Creek joins the Eel, and I 
know they, too, will take a fly. 

The beauty of it all is that this fly fish- 
ing is accessible to anyone and does not 
require a great deal of art for success. 

There are but two simple things to re- 
member—sink the fly deep, and use a No. 
2 Coachman. We, at least, had poor suc- 
cess with other flies, but, having already 
made it clear that I’m a peace-loving per- 
son, I won't mention the patterns that 
failed. And take along a couple of cheap 
fly rods unless you want to run the risk of 
a permanent kink in your good rod. 

Something else to keep in mind is that 
you can not possibly eat all that the law 
entitles you to keep. Consequently, it is 
advisable that you learn the knack of dry- 
ing and smoking trout. Then you will 
have something to nibble reminiscently 
upon long afterwards. It is not a difficult 
task to preserve these large fish. Split 
them down the middle, remove the back- 
bone, salt and pepper the rich, vermilion- 
hued flesh, place on a rack about 3 feet 
above oak wood coals, on which green 
twigs have been heaped, and smoke for a 
day. A few days’ curing in the sun 
finishes the job. 


N SEVERAL visits to the river I saw no 

fishermen except the five members of our 
own party. I was struck by the fact that 
this fly-fishing Mecca was so deserted. I 
learned from the forest rangers that 
visiting fishermen were few and far be- 
tween—perhaps not more than a dozen 
adventurous souls finding their way there 
each season. 

It is interesting to note that the forests 
of this section of the Eel have been de- 
clared a permanent wilderness by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is really one of the 
West’s last frontiers. It must remain for- 
ever in its wild, uncultivated state, but 
anyone can penetrate it, providing he can 
stand a few hours on a horse. The cli- 


mate is agreeable during trout season. 
Millions of steelheads ascend the Mid- 
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dle Fork of this river every year. From 
Whit Ham, guide and packer of Covelo, 
Calif., to whom we owed our first intro- 
duction to this fishing, I learned that the 
trout we were catching ascend the river 
in May and June and remain in the pools 


at the headwaters until the first heavy 
rains in November and December. Their 
spawn matures during the interval, and 


then they travel downstream to the ocean 
and spawn in all the small creeks on the 
way. This is one reason why they are 
such a gamy, eatable trout when taken 
during the summer months—they are un- 
spent fish. Their roe at this stage is no 
larger than caviar, and each fish has two 
thick layers of fat on which it lives until 
its winter descent. The better-known win- 


ter run of steelhead and salmon trout, 
during which the fish contain mature 
spawn when they leave the ocean, also 


takes place on the Middle Eel. 

This tremendous migration has continued 
in force for centuries. It won’t stop to- 
day, tomorrow, or during your lifetime. 


Battles of the African Jungles 


(Continued from page 27) 


with calm confidence, and only an occa- 
sional glance toward their serenaders. 

Then I went to camp, and throughout 
the night we could hear leonine voices, 
with an occasional angry bellow. Next 
morning the herd was only 2 miles away, 
and the lions had gone. Where they had 
grazed, the veldt was eaten bare, and 
trampled by many feet. Their feeding 
range had obviously been limited, as they 
moved within the circle of their fearless 
guards. But no sign of a “kill” was there, 
and, if the buffaloes were hungry at 
dawn, their would-be destroyers must have 
been hungrier still! 


N THE large herds of a hundred or 

more there seem to be a number of bulls, 
each responsible for the safety and welfare 
of groups of cows, besides young males 
under about three years of age. Amongst 
the mature males a spirit of amity, or at 
least tolerance, prevails. The bulls I have 
found wandering alone in the bush were 
either very old and solitary patriarchs, or 
groups of immature males. Yet combats 
do sometimes occur amongst the herd 
bulls, and I once witnessed one. 

I had emerged from the forest on a 
bright afternoon to see a large herd rest- 
ing and grazing in the open, beside a river, 
and I crept through the forest again to 
approach. Taking advantage of undula- 
tions in the ground, and small bushes, | 
crawled out toward the mob, and was 
within 200 yards when I heard an angry 
bellow. 

Raising my head, I saw a fine bull paw- 
ing the ground beside two cows, and, as 
I watched, an even larger bull jumped up 
and trotted toward him. They met with 
a rush, and horns interlocked. For nearly 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, a most 
desperate battle raged. Striving to force 
each other backward, their hoofs tore up 
the sandy soil, and, whenever one broke 
away, quick lunges from the terrible horns 
and mighty thuds of the big “bosses” 
improved the occasion. Blood was visible 
on both stalwart forms when at last the 
smaller slipped to his knees. Before he 
could recover, the other drew back a pace, 
then launched himself forward like a 
thunderbolt, fairly lifting his adversary 
from the ground and hurling him full 20 
feet away. 

On examining the defeated bull I found 
no less than four ribs broken, and his 
stomach ripped clear open. The victor, 
too, was badly gored, and the power and 
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fury exhibited seemed to show _ that 
amongst mature bulls there must be a 
‘live and let live” policy. For if such 
savage combats were of frequent occur- 
rence, herd bulls would assuredly grow 
scarce. 

I have often thought that, with his un- 
doubted vindictiveness, the buffalo com- 
bines also the spirit of sacrifice. When 

herd flees from danger, some old bull 
is always last to leave. The rearguard— 
post of honor and danger—is then his by 
his own choice. On one occasion this 
protective spirit of his gave me rather a 
bad time, and might easily have cost a 
man’s life. 


WAS out with a young Dutchman one 

morning when we fell in with a herd in 
the open, and dropped a bull and cow. 
The herd dashed away for the forest, and 
as we walked into the open the cow rose 
and limped after them. At once, an old 
bull raced back to her, and, adapting his 
pace to hers, escorted her from the scene. 

We both fired, but apparently missed, 
so after skinning the bull we followed 
up the trail of the cow. The bull’s tracks 
accompanied it, but when, about 10 o’clock, 
we saw the cow lying apparently dead 
under a tree, he was nowhere to be seen. 
My companion ran forward and raised his 
rifle to give the cow a precautionary fin- 
ishing shot, when, just as he fired, the 
bull charged out from cover, and made 
for him. 

I aimed at the head and fired as my 
friend raced toward me, but did not stop 
the bull, so I turned and jumped for a 
tree near by, leaving my rifle below. My 
friend made for a great baobob tree about 
10 yards farther off, and reached it with 
only feet to spare. Then he ran around 
it, and commenced a desperate game of 
hide and seek round its mighty trunk. 

This gave me a chance to retrieve my 
rifle. Slipping down the tree I grabbed 
it, and brought it to my shoulder, when 
the bull spotted me and came straight at 
me. I let him have one as he came, but 
found afterwards that I had struck only 
the boss of the horns. A_ buffalo with 
nose extended at the charge is hard to hit 
vitally. He checked for a moment and 
came on again. I would not relinquish 
my gun a second time, so ran for an- 
other tree of greater girth. 

I could hear the panting demon behind 
me when my friend fired, and the bull 
dropped, but I had scarcely turned before 
he was up again. However, this time I 
got him fairly through the forehead and 
brain, but I had to jump aside to avoid 
him as he fell, practically at my feet. 

That bull had not been wounded when 
he returned for the cow, and had done 
so purely in her defense. She was not 
quite dead when we found her. Whether 
he would still have stayed there after her 
death, I can not say. That he should 
have attacked at all on her behalf is not 
usual, and so I record the experience. 
Perhaps she was a favorite? 


BU the greatest proof of cunning and 
courage the bull gives is in his counter- 
feit of death. Often he is at his last gasp 
when he does so, though sometimes he 
could still get away if he put safety be- 
fore vengeance. But that he is dangerous 
to the last was tragically illustrated not 
long since, as it has been many times 
before. 

A hunter was taking out a young Eng- 
lishman on his first hunting trip, and they 
had secured most of the trophies needed 
when one morning, at sunrise, they spotted 
a very fine buffalo bull alone in the open. 
Approaching carefully they both fired to- 
gether, and the bull fell. 

To all appearances he was stone-dead, 
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but, knowing the cunning and the fighting 
spirit of the breed, the hunter gave him 
another shot from about 20 yards away, 
as they came up. The animal never 
moved. But as they came within a yard 
he seemed to spring to his feet and hurl 
himself at the Englishman in a_ single 
motion. As the young fellow went down, 
the bull fell on top of him and died. 

Frantically, the hunter dragged his 
client from beneath the great body, but it 
was already too late. His breastbone 
had been shattered with the terrific im- 
pact, and broken and jagged ends of ribs 
were lacerating the lungs with each 
breath. In less than an hour he died, 
with only a brief interval of consciousness. 

The bull had bullet wounds in heart 
and lungs in addition to the final shot. 
The lungs were congested with blood, and 
he must have been at the point of death 
as he charged. His last effort had been 
a terrible concentration on revenge, and 
the grand head which went to the young 
man’s people in England was_ probably 
poor consolation for the life it cost. 

I have myself been amazed at the way 
a bull will stand up to high-powered bul- 
lets without flinching; but the hunter’s 
maxim, “A buffalo i is never dead until his 
throat is cut,” has seldom been more fear- 
fully illustrated than in this case. 
(Next Issue—IV. The Cunning of the Leopard) 


Brookies Around St. Ignace 


(Continued from page 23) 


would enjoy a mess of Lake Superior 
brook trout. 

I was a bit alarmed at the height of the 
swells we encountered the moment we 
made our course for Agate Island. There 
was not, however, a white topping mane 
to any of them. Therefore, the great rolls 
of white and blue water in this partly 
sheltered area promised safe canoe travel, 
and gave a certain amount of pleasure in 
riding them. What was on the other side 
of the island in the way of wind-whipped 
water I could only hazard a guess, none 
too optimistic, for my knowledge of direc- 
tions at the instant was somewhat hazy, 
save that the sun rose in the east. How 
the island shaped off on the other sides 
was a question which only the Indian could 
answer, and it was soon to be within my 
vision. 


HE SWELL rolled big and indolently 

along the north side of our destination, 
and I could not quite fancy that fish would 
strike well under such conditions. Trying 
for several hundred yards, I failed to bring 
a single decent one to the surface, return- 
ing immediately, without injuring them, 
five little fellows that would not have 
been regarded as little elsewhere. 

When we came to an abrupt turn in the 
coast line, the wind whipped us around a 
lot until we arrived within the realm of 
protection of an apparently smaller island 
on our right. There a bunch of curious 
woodland caribou observed us for a few 
minutes, then, taking fright at the Lord 
knows what, disappeared in their conceal- 
ment of dense spruce. 

In a rocky, shallow, crescent-shaped bay 
I got, unexpectedly, a formidable rise. The 
trout hooked itself. What a cataclysm 
of churning water! W hat effected it T 
could only imagine as an immense brook 
trout. But later this classification proved 
wrong. The fish sounded quickly, so deep 
and strong I was ina state of puzzlement. 
For a while nothing I could do would per- 
suade it to change its course. At least, it 


must be a coaster of considerable size, so 
I gave it nearly all the line on my reel. 
Personally, with considerable experience 


for my estimate, I never before gave lake 
trout credit for more than ordinary fight- 
ing qualities. Only one had ever shown 
itself the equal of fontinalis, a little 2- 
pound one that once rose to a fly for me. 
The first Agate Island incident changed my 
mind. My captive was a laker, of about 6 
pounds, and fought tigerishly before it was 
netted. Two more of the same breed fol- 
lowed. Small lake trout of Lake Superior 
surely put up a virile, obdurate battle on a 
fly rod, I am anxious to testify, though the 
large ones are quite lethargic. 

We proceeded to the northeast end be- 
fore I had another rise. In quiet water, 
where the bottom was paved with coarse 
gravel, I hooked my first coaster of the 
day, a beautiful, valiant’ chap of worth- 
while weight. 


LL at once a thunderstorm started and 

held the stage for fifteen minutes, ac- 
companied by a downpour of rain. We 
sheltered from it under the canoe. Then 
happened one of those wind freaks which 
only Lake Superior can perform in such 
a singular way. The wind suddenly blew a 
veritable gale from the north. Then, as if 
some magic hand were directing its course, 
it moved with all the propensities of a 
miniature cyclone to the east. With this 
it was not content. For, again it changed 
its direction and came from the south, until 
it died down to a mere whisper and condi- 
tions, [ thought, were the best ever for 
fishing. 

That was the day of the charms of Pro- 
fessor. Trout wanted it, and would not be 
denied. Yet for a while those I caught 
went under the size I had set for a speci- 
men worthy of mounting. I put them all 
unhurt back into the water. 

“What about my big one, Neetah?” I 
chided Dan, who had faithfully promised 
me a large fish. I knew what he was go- 
ing to say before he gave, with a side 
smile, visibility to his perfect white teeth. 

“No can get de beeg fellers with dat fly. 
Use dem Silver Doctor floaters,” he sug- 
gested with a twinkle in his eye. “You 
knows, Neetah, dat I was going to say dat. 
Try him ennyway. Mebbe ketch de beeg 
trout you wants.” 

Qualifying a promise with “mebbe” is 
not with an Indian redolent of the same 
tactics as those of the palefaces. He felt 
sure of his ground, but to the exact size 
of the rise I would get he would not dare 
commit himself. Whereupon, I affixed 
cork- bodied Silver Doctor and then, keep- 
ing out 60 or 70 feet from the shore line 
in our canoe, resumed casting. 

The tranquillity of the waters amazed 
me. After such a whipping it required 
hours for them to settle, I supposed. More- 
over, the topography of the shore line 
changed to one which a bass caster would 
have enjoyed: sheer, high rocks, with 
water fairly deep and amazingly clear at 
the base, and surrounding landscape of 
kaleidoscopic variance. Who could help 
enjoy such a wilderness region, though 
there were not a fish within miles? Had 
Nature ever before spent such a lavish 
hand in abruptly building endless hills or 
small mountains, each different in confor- 
mation from the other? 


O SPELLBOUND had I become in the 

scenery that temporarily my casting was 
of the listless, automatic order. Presently 
I became more active, for Dan looked as 
though I were wasting the potency of his 
beloved Silver Doctor by giving no 
thought to the direction in which I cast 
at. 31s grieving face was actually regis- 
tering pain, I reflected. I would immedi- 
ately alter my program. 

Jutting out into the water from a small, 
sheer bluff, entirely composed of Keewatit 
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rocks, was a large boulder split in twain. 
fhe center was flat and covered by 2 or 3 
feet of water, falling away to a consider- 


able depth of clear, cerulean blue. All at 
once I decided it was a likely objective. 

Without further hesitancy, though it was 
a pretty long cast for me, I managed to 
drop the fly on my target without disturb- 
ing line splashing. I never even had time 
to think of my pick-up, or make a decision 
to achieve it. A monster brook trout 
smashed my bug with a viciousness I have 
never since experienced with a trout. 

That the red-spotted trout was of un- 
usual size I could detect, before I felt the 
submerging resistance. With a succession 
of tremendous flounces and then rolling 
once on the surface and silvering it with 
spray, down for his old haunts he charged, 
while, all atremble with excitement, I 
vielded all the line I thought would be safe 
for the time being. 

“Dem Silver Doctors,” 
himself with gleeful satisfaction, 
‘em come mebbe every time!” 

J had no time to talk nor express won- 
lerment about the tigerish warrior with 
which I was connected, for now the battler 
rushed to the surface and displayed a 
tremendous repertoire of gymnastics. 

“By Joe! He great beeg one. By Joe, 
lat masimayuish fight like great beeg 
chegan, bass. Gee! He nearly jump like 
one !” 

How long I fought that fish for victory 
I can’t tell, for he was a fast one and a 
strong one. Then, too, I had the worry 
that at any time he might break the leader 
ir tear loose in one of the strong, rolling 
flounces. My wrist began to ache. <Actu- 
illy I was wishing for that fish to tear 
loose, when suddenly Dan ended the strug- 
xle by a deft reaching forth and landing it 
with his long-handled net. 

Later, when in a reminiscent mood, I am 
prone to think of the different battles I 
have had with trout, but when I do I can 
not help but stare at the skin of that 7- 
pound brook trout which my Ojibway 
mounted on birch bark for me on the 
island of St. Ignace. 


Dan expressed 
“make 


Modern Sea Angling 
(Continued from page 19) 


F, B. Hannam writes a very entertain- 
ing and also enlightening article in the 
September, 1930, edition of the British Sea 
Anglers Society Magazine. To quote from 
it: “In just under fifty minutes Mr. 
Mitchell-Henry, with his powerful reel and 
rod, had that 413-pound fish to the gaff. 
It was safely hauled aboard, but when I 
turned to speak to him he was not to be 
seen. He was down in the forecastle with 
his precious reel. .... It was now quite 
apparent to me that he had not taken any 
interest in capturing the fish. ... He had 
on previous occasions broken his 72-thread 
line to see what the reel would stand. 
‘Come down and look at my reel. Not a 
sign of strain anywhere.’ The improve- 
ment in modern tackle may be judged by 
comparing the writings of great fishermen 
in the year 1913 and the capture of this 
big fish in such a short time.” 

Col. Stapleton Cotton’s reference to 
Mitchell-Henry’s 72-thread line and _ his 
skiff used as a float, which brought the 
tuna belly up in short order, has been 
published in a former article of mine in 
Ovtpoor Lire. 

Herein lies the gist of the matter. A 
heavy line which allows the fish to tow 
the boat needs no further comment. At 
least all big game anglers of experience 
will understand what these estimable and 
sincere Britishers have not yet learned. 
Mr. Mitchell-Henry, in a long, exhaust- 





ing answer to my former article, claims 
that a thousand yards of 39-thread is just 
as heavy on a fish as 500 yards of 72- 
thread. Yes, if it were all out off the 
reel. But it would break long before that. 
You can not be towed in a launch by a 
39-thread line. When Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
objects to a thousand-yard 39-thread line 
on the score of its being, when all out, 
as heavy a drag on a fish as the 500 yards 
of 72 which he uses, he betrays his inex- 
perience of big game fishing. That much 
39 line would break of its own weight. 
Our purpose in using so much line is sim- 





No wonder the lady angler caught 
this big mako in quick time. Ob- 


serve the Norway whale harpoon 
stuck straight through its heart 


ply and merely to have a big spool, so that 
when 300 or 400 yards are off, and the 
fish gets slack, the line can be recovered 
three times as swiftly as on a smaller reel. 


THINK I have only one more statement 

to make regarding Mr. Mitchell-Henry’s 
fishing. According to Capt. Laurie Mit- 
chell, who introduced Mr. Mitchell-Henry 
to tuna fishing, that genial gentleman is 
far over seventy years old. Mitchell and 
my brother, R. C., and I are in the prime 
of life. Mitchell is extremely powerful. 
My brother is equally strong, and what 
I might lack in great strength I make up 
in skill and endurance. Using our best 
and heaviest tackle and fishing out of our 
two-engine launches, it would be impossi- 
ble for us to catch a giant fish as quickly 
as Mitchell-Henry catches his. With all 
our fine tackle and superior experience, 
he would beat us hollow. And the reason 
is plain. His line is so powerful and his 
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reel has such a strong drag that they will 
stand for the fish towing the boat. That’s 
all there is to it. 

In conclusion and with finality, I want 
to say that from reading the letters and 
articles of these anglers, and of the edi- 
tors of their magazines, I gather that they 
are all serious, conscientious, and sports- 
manlike gentlemen. I am _ positive that 
they have not the remotest idea that some 
of their rules are wrong, and that their 
fishing isn’t what it should be. I regret 
that I have several times been the cause 
of hot discussions in England, Africa, and 
New Zealand. I can only say that I 
meant well, and had no motive other than 
to instruct and help. I might have known 
better than to try to tell anybody how to 
fish, and I shall never attempt it again. 
Every angler wants to find out for him- 
self, and as far as British waters are con- 
cerned I believe they will find out even- 
tually. Anyway I hope so, and I wish 
them all tight lines and good luck. 


Staking Out the Sportsman’s 
Claims in Alask: 
(Continued from page 13) 


is prime, and that the brown bear should 
have a sanctuary established; and though 
I am certainly at a loss to understand the 
acts of the Alaska Game Commission, I 
do not think the situation is as serious 
as painted in the States.” 

One of the most interesting documents 
on what is to be done about the brown bear 
is included in the annual report of the 
Commissioner for the Department of Ag- 
riculture for Alaska, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. It is written by Jay P. Wil- 
liams, U. S. Forest examiner. After giv- 
ing some sound advice about brown bear 
habits and about how those who have to 
work in bear country should prepare them- 
selves for an emergency meeting with a 


brownie, he points out the dangers of 
antibear agitation: “The Forest Service, 
as an organization, can not consistently 


espouse a policy of extermination against 
the brown bear. Neither should we make 
commercial expediency the all-embracing 
criterion which determines our attitude. 
Many things are quickly done but slowly 
undone. Before anything be done, the 
bear question should be weighed carefully, 
constructively, and broad-mindedly. The 
largest carnivorous animal in the world, 
he helps give distinction and fascination 
to our territory.” 


ET Mr. Williams proceeds immediately 

to recommend startling measures against 
the very animal he has been eulogizing: 
“His numbers can be greatly reduced by 
experienced hunters. In early spring 
many can be easily killed above timber 
line on the snow. Often seen at long dis- 
tance, he can be easily approached for 
shooting. Poison cauld be successfully 
used at this time of year.” (Italics mine.) 

That lets the cat out of the bag. Mr. 
Williams recommends further, “I heartily 
agree with the attitude that we can not 
maintain the brown or grizzly bear for 
big game hunting purposes and at the same 
time expect to bring about a general de- 
velopment of that locality. The two are 
incompatible. Experienced hunters should 
be employed to greatly reduce and, if pos- 
sible, exterminate them on such areas as 
Admiralty Island, where extensive com- 
mercial development seems likely to oc- 
cur in the near future.” (Italics mine.) 

Remember that the Biological Survey 
and the Forest Service (to which Mr. Wil- 
liams belongs) are both branches of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and that 
they work hand in hand. Then I ask you 
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to look ten years into the future and con- 
template the great Alaska brown bear. 
Already Government men are advocating 
that he be totally exterminated in certain 
areas—and they advocate the use of that 
vandal weapon which the Biological Sur- 
vey has already made the scourge of wild 
life in the West—poison. 

Now we ought to get one fact straight. 
That is, that the primary object of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture is not 
protecting game, it is not creating wilder- 
ness areas for the perpetual enjoyment of 
the people. The first object of that de- 
partment is to turn as much U. S. terri- 
tory as possible into farm lands. It is 
rather ironical that the department. still 
blindly pursues the idealistic sophistry 
that no ground is good ground unless it 
can be turned to the commercial use of 
farming or grazing, at the same time that 
the chairman of the Farm Board stumps 
the farming regions of the West decry- 
ing overproduction and warning the farm- 
ers that they can’t be prosperous unless 
they cut down on the size of their crops. 
That is a paradox which can only be ex- 
plained by a politician or a bureaucrat. 
To the ordinary man it looks like non- 
sense to poison off the bears of Alaska in 
order to make way for some more farmers, 
when the Farm Board is pointing out that 
there are already too many farmers and 
too much production. 


N SHORT, I think that any oily assur- 

ances that the Government will never al- 
low game to suffer in Alaska are just so 
much apple sauce. Maybe it won't. But 
sportsmen who had to force the fifteen 
duck bag iimit on the Government, who 
now have a desperate battle on their hands 
to keep the Government from making 
strychnine the habitual diet of animals in 
the West—these sportsmen had better take 
matters into the ir own hands if they want 
any brown bears in Alaska ten years from 
now. 

Newspaper propaganda against bears 
goes on merrily, with Government men 
often responsible for it. Robert Froth- 
ingham sends the following interesting dis- 
patch from the Portland Oregomian, relat- 
ing one more incident calculated to preju- 
dice the average reader against the brown 
bear: 

“BEAR INyJURES ALASKAN—ATTACK BY 
INFURIATED Brurn May Propuce 
FATAL RESULT 
“Seward, Alaska, September 23.—(AP) 
—Mike Kalmakoff, of Kanatak, today was 
suffering from possibly fatal wounds re- 

ceived in an attack by a brown bear.” 

And then a news article clipped from 
9 Seward (Alaska) Gateway of October 
8: 


“PuRSUING MoTHER BEAR 

“After investigation by Dr. W. H. 
Chase, chairman of the Alaska Game 
Commission, into the circumstances of the 
mauling of Mike Kalmakoff at Kanatak 
by a brown bear, the report is that Kalma- 
koff and Nicolai Ruth were pursuing a 
mother bear and her cubs, trying to catch 
a cub. The old bear turned and knocked 
Kalmakoff down, clawing and biting him 
severely. He is said to be in satisfactory 
condition at Kodiak, where he went under 
the care of Dr. Pryer.” 

I think Mr. Frothingham’s comment on 
those two articles is pertinent and to the 
point: “The fact that Kalmakoff was at- 
tacked by a bear was deemed worthy of 
an Associated Press dispatch covering ev- 
ery newspaper in the United States sub- 
scribing to that service. It is quite ap- 


parent that no efforts were made to as- 
certain whether the report of the attack 
was true or false, or whether it was pro- 
Why bother about such non- 


voked or not. 
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essentials where a mere Kodiak bear is 


concerned! Let’s spread the news of a 
vicious and unprovoked attack of a brown 
bear on a defenseless man. The fact that 
it turns out to be a lie is beside the 
question. The fact that it happened to 
be a mother bear defending her cubs from 
Kalmakoff’s attempt to capture them is 
purely a minor detail—let’s soft-pedal that 
eon But the real tragedy, as all news- 
paper men know, lies in the fact that the 
original story, which proved to be utterly 
misleading and unfair to the bear, was 
broadcast over the whole country, while 
the subsequent story, which proved Kalma- 
koff to be the aggressor and the mother 
bear to be acting in defense of her young, 
is hushed up in Seward as a purely local 
bit of news.” 


\ ELL, what are we going to do about 

it? If we leave the question of the 
Alaska brown bear up to the Biological 
Survey, it is doubtful if adequate protec- 
tion will be afforded in time to preserve 
them—and it is just as likely that Mr. Red- 
ington will decide that the brown bears 
need poison instead of protection. 

The immediate need is for sportsmen 
and conservation societies to hold confer- 
ences, forget personalities, and agree upon 
(1) the passage of a bill through Congress 
for creating one or more brown bear sanc- 
tuaries; (2) the location of those sanc- 
tuaries. 

Influential societies like the Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, the American Society of Mam- 
malogists, have already joined Ovrt- 
pookR Lire in officially advocating such 
sanctuaries. At the moment it is not nec- 
essary that sportsmen concern themselves 
about the détails of such preserves—but 
it is vitally necessary that you get your 
game and fish associations to pass resolu- 
tions favoring the idea, and it is necessary 
that you let your Senators and Congress- 
men know that you want the brown bear 
of Alaska given protection. 

A map is printed with this article, show- 
ing the locations of the proposed sanc- 
tuaries which have been advocated by dif- 
ferent agencies. The American Society 
of Mammalogists has officially advocated 
Chichagof and Admiralty Islands (the lat- 
ter the island from which Mr. Williams 
of the Department of Agriculture would 
have the bears exterminated). Some have 
proposed that the Government buy out the 
few ranchers on Kodiak Island itself and 
turn most of the island into a sanctuary. 
A Washington sportsman writes, “You 
can’t make a sanctuary out of Kodiak, so 
why not pick a really better place, where 
there are not and probs ibly never will be 
any farmers—the north or west side of 
Cook Inlet?” 


Ae Capt. F. E. Kleinschmidt, well- 
known Arctic sportsman and explorer, 
proposes “A strip of territory across the 
Alaska Peninsula between longitude 160 
degrees 30 minutes west and the 163d de- 
gree west,” in which it would be unlawful 
to kill either the Alaska brown bear or 
the local species of caribou (Rangifer 
granti). Captain Kleinschmidt fortifies his 
suggestions with the following explana- 
tions : 

“As you will notice by the map, it em- 
braces the region of Pablof Bay from the 
Pacific side to the Bering Sea side. I 
have been over this territory many times 
during the last twenty-five years. It is a 
volcanic region, and the ground consists al- 
most exclusively of volcanic rock and cin- 
ders. Therefore it is devoid of minerals, 
and no danger exists that mines will be 
discovered there. It offers no opportunity 
for agriculture or the raising of cattle or 
sheep. It has never been inhabited by 





white men or natives. ‘lhe nearest settle- 
ment of natives is Belkofsky, a small fish- 
ing village on the coast. On ‘the Bering 
Sea side, just outside of this proposed 
sanctuary, are a few seams of coal too 
unprofitable to work. 

“My viewpoint is that such a large 
carnivora as the brown bear can not be 
fully protected by law or any other means 
from the encroachments of civilization, 
but only by a refuge which is devoid of 
all commercial value and which is not in- 
habited, and by all human reasoning never 
will be inhabited. 

“This has been the greatest bear country 
in Alaska and on account of its easy ac- 
cessibility it has been depleted to the 
danger point.” 

Government agencies could be of inval- 
uable help in establishing such sanctuaries, 
both in giving sanction to the plan and in 
advising with regard to the most suitable 
location of the sanctuaries. Congress will 
do the rest if the sportsmen want it to. 

But whether or not the Biological Sur- 
vey lives up to its duty by coming out in 
the open and advocating this real protec- 
tion for the Alaska bear, it will be neces- 
sary for the sportsmen to make their 
wishes known. 

Do YOU want poison or protection for 
the great brown bear of Alaska? 

(Harry McGuire’ s article on bear protection in 


the States, ‘‘The Status of the Bear,’’ will ap- 
pear in our next issue.) 


The Anti-Pistol Bogey 
(Continued from page 33) 


proficiency in the use of arms may come in 
handy for defense of self or country— 
some from both motives. In the aggre- 
gate, they outnumber the reformer a hun- 
dred, probably a thousand, to one. Why 
then do they not prevail? 


7. IS a curious psychological fact that 
the duly elected representative of the 
people will invariably bend the knee to him 
who has a reform to offer. He may not 
believe in it himself, but he appears to 
think that votes are always on the side 
of the reformers, and he is usually right. 
Furthermore, these people are always well 
organized and working in harmony and 
with great enthusiasm, while the simple 
advocates of the thing that is to be re- 
formed out of existence are unable to 
sense the danger that impends, and neglect 
to defend their rights until they suddenly 
find themselves deprived of them. 

Now the average legislator, being but 
an average citizen, knows nothing about 
firearms. He finds himself assailed, on 
the one hand, by a reform element that 
clamors loudly for the restriction of the 
manufacture, sale, and use of small fire- 
arms. The “best people” are among them 
—ministers—lawyers—police officials. And 
the latter certainly must know a lot about 
guns, their virtues and faults, because they 
deal with them all their lives! 

As a matter of fact, the average humble 
member of a revolver club of one year’s 
standing knows more about a pistol, ser 
its functions are and aren't, when it should 
be used and when it shouldn't, and how to 
hit something with it when occasion de- 
mands, than a regiment of policemen, from 
inspectors up or down. A chauffeur who 
knew as little about his car as the average 
copper does about his gun would be con- 
sidered a public menace, and rightly so. 
Yet everywhere there are policemen walk- 
ing the streets, and carrying on their per- 
sons potential instruments of death, who 
have yet to snap the hammers of their 
weapons upon a loaded cartridge. Criminal 
negligence with a vengeance. You or | 
venturing upon the streets at the wheel of 
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a car we have not learned to drive are 
jailed in a jiffy—yet we are probably not 
half the menace to the public that the 
blue-coated gentleman is who arrests us, 
if we but knew! 


HE efforts of the reformers have had 

their effect. Fewer pistols are being 
sold today. Fewer are being carried. Fewer 
homes contain them. Let me here quote 
again from the booklet issued by the in- 
demnity company, already referred to. 

“Unfortunately, there has developed in 
our country an active and rapidly spread- 
ing propaganda in favor of an anti-weapon 
law. Some of the propagandists declare 
for a sweeping embargo upon the posses- 
sion, manufacture, or sale of firearms of 
all descriptions. The majority of them, 
however, confine their opposition to pistols 
and revolvers. This is more serious than 
it appears. It is particularly serious for 
institutions like banks and insurance com- 
panies—responsible, as they are, for money 
and securities—for they are the special 
objects of attack by criminals. 

“If we reach a point where unlawful 
force can not be met on approximately 
equal terms by lawful force, chaos indeed 
must result! No reasonable person can 
oppose the strictest possible regulation of 
the sale and ownership of arms. An anti- 
weapon law, however, is the radical meas- 
ure which will disarm the good citizen and 
leave the crook armed. 

“Propaganda for any new, 
law has two kinds of followers: 

“First, misguided, well-meaning persons, 
who in all sincerity feel that the proposed 
law is for the common good. 

“Second, individuals who for some 
secret, selfish purpose of their own urge 
the passage of the new law. 

“Undoubtedly, there are many sincere 
persons who feel that, inasmuch as crimes 
are frequently committed with firearms, 
particularly with revolvers and pistols, we 
can stop crime by abolishing ‘handguns.’ 
The majority of them, however, have not 
considered the consequences of such a law. 


sumptuary 


HE state of New York tried the ex- 
periment known as the ‘Sullivan Re- 
volver Law,’ forbidding any citizen of 
New York to own a pistol, even if kept in 
his office or home.* Since that time pistol 
homicides in New York have almost 
doubled. Highway robberies and holdups 
increased to such an extent that leading 
burglary insurance companies wrote an 
open letter to the legislature of New York 
requesting that the law be amended to 
permit law-abiding citizens to own fire- 
arms. Since the passage of the Sullivan 
Law, robbery insurance rates in New York 
have increased several hundred per cent. 
“No deterrent effect, therefore, can be 
claimed for the law. It has operated like 
the majority of laws designed to regulate 
personal conduct. Good citizens have 
sought to comply with it, but crooks and 
criminals have no difficulty in procuring 
all the arms they desire. Laws are not 
really enforced, they are obeyed. A law 
which finds no response in the majority 
of human hearts can never be ‘enforced.’ ” 
Today the really high-powered crooks 
are actually using pistols less and less. 
Oh, joy! We are accomplishing some- 
thing after these long years of uplift. We 
are disarming the crook! 
We are not disarming the crook, not 
by a jugful. He has merely gotten wise 
to the fact that, for really serious busi- 





*Author’s Note:—This is not quite correct. 
Pistols may be owned in New York by private 
individuals, but the red tape incident to secur- 
ing a license is such as to discourage the average 
reputable citizen to attempt it and there is no 
Certainty that this will be granted, even after 
he has met the necessary requirements. 


ness, the pistol and revolver are obsolete. 
The sawed-off shotgun and submachine 
gun have supplanted them. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that all pistols and revolvers were 
eliminated overnight. There would still 
remain in this country some millions of 
rifles and shotguns. It takes nine minutes 
by the watch, for a man armed with a 
file and a stout knife, to “cut down” a 
single-barreled shotgun into a weapon 
easily capable of concealment on the per- 
son, and a hundred times more deadly than 
the revolver at close quarters. Can we 
conceive the elimination of all shotguns 
then, to avoid this contingency? Possibly 
that will come, in a few centuries, but 
even the most zealous reformer can hardly 
hope for it in this generation. 


REPEAT, for really serious, well- 

planned, and carefully executed robberies 
and murders, the pistol is obsolete. And 
the unpremeditated ones can be carried 
out about as readily with any weapon that 
comes to hand, as the headlines of our 
daily papers will show. So the reform- 


ers, in their drives upon the pistol, are 
not really worrying the “big shots’ at all. 





SOON— 
Omar Khayoodle 


An uproariously funny dog yarn 
By KenpricK KIMBALL 





They would be just as satisfied if the pistol 
were eliminated. But they are making it 
more difficult for the law-abiding citizen 
to protect his life and property, for he 
can not conveniently transport on his per- 
son the really modern weapons—the 
“sawed-off” and the machine gun, while 
the gangster rolling by in his car may 
employ these lethal agencies to his heart’s 
content. 

To revert to conditions in 1905, and now, 
wherein lies the difference? There are 
two paramount factors in the change that 
has taken place. The first is the auto- 
mobile, and the second is improved gang 
organization and increased gang wealth. 

When you shot and killed somebody, or 
robbed a bank, in 1905, there you were. 
You had your two feet, or a street car, 
or your nimble pony, to make your get- 
away upon. The automobile was still an 
uncertain quantity. It might go, or it 
might not. Usually it was best not to 
count upon it. 

And so, though you could buy all the 
pistols you wanted at the corner hardware 
store, and carry one in each pocket if it 
pleased your fancy, you didn’t use them 
promiscuously, for you knew that if you 
did—there you were! You thought long 
and earnestly before eliminating your hated 
rival, or sticking up the local bank. Retri- 
bution was not only sure, but swift. 

Today, you leave your motor running 
while you “pull your job,” are 50 miles 
away in an hour, and perhaps a couple 
of hundred more (by plane) in two more. 
A get-away is not only possible but prob- 
able. Guns are harder to get, but the 
consequences of their misuse are a thou- 
sand times easier to avoid. The automo- 
bile has done the trick—and the pistol gets 
the blame. 


HE fact that anti-firearms laws have 
made the great progress that they have 
indicates to me the decadence of our civi- 
lization. When we can no longer be 
counted upon to defend that most precious 
possession, our very lives, but have become 
so imbued with the spirit of pacifism that 
we even deny our fellow man the right 
to use legitimate means to defend his own, 
it seems to me that the end is not far off. 
The question may be raised as to 
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whether any concrete program may be of- 


fered in conjunction with my 
of conditions as they are. 
may. 

In every state in the Union, all those 
holding reserve commissions in the Army 
of the United States should be invited, nay 
urged, to apply for permits to carry arms, 
and to do so at all times. This would 
give us automatically an additional police 
force of some 110,000 men. These men 
have been carefully selected by the War 
Department, and represent a high type of 
citizenry. They are privileged, "by law, to 
carry the weapons the Army provid les—the 
5 caliber pistol and revolver. But since 
these arms are rather cumbersome for 
carrying in concealment, they should be 
permitted to provide themselves with such 
arms as suit them best. 

The concealment feature is essential. 
The crooks pulling a “job” in the aver- 
age city know where the uniformed and 
armed police officers are stationed, and, 
consequently, how to avoid them. They 
know that, thanks to our anti-gun laws, the 
chance of spectators at the scene of their 
crime being armed is next to nothing, and 
that they may be discounted as a factor 
of danger. 

Sprinkle, in the form of armed Reserve 
Army officers, a goodly number of ununi- 
formed persons among the crowds that 
frequent the streets of any town, and the 
“tough guy” will be much less hasty in 
executing his nefarious designs. He will 
be constantly assailed by the fear that 
among those present may be one or more 
armed men not in uniform, likely to take 
him in flank or rear. 


criticisms 
Indeed there 


O* COURSE that wouldn’t be right. 
He should have all the “breaks,” and 
he is getting them now in full measure. 
I can imagine what a hue and cry would 
arise in the underworld, and from the 
criminal lawyers who make common cause 
with them, were this suggestion put into 
effect. And all the weak-kneed and mis- 
guided souls who abhor arms in all forms 
would join with them, and inveigh against 
making our nation an “armed camp,” and 
what not. So I have little hope of produc- 
ing any practical results, because my sug- 
gestions “wouldn’t be fair” to the criminal 
in the first place, and would.offend the 
sensibilities of the sob sisters in the second. 

Yet I need hardly elaborate on the prac- 
tical possibilities of such a measure. It 
need not be confined to the Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army. We still have 
in this country, thank God, some thou- 
sands of clear-eyed, steady-handed, straight- 
shooting individuals who are, almost with- 
out exception, members of the National 
Rifle Association or the United States 
Revolver Association. These two organi- 
zations manage to keep up interest in rifle 
and revolver shooting in this country and 
to afford healthful sport to a goodly pro- 
portion of our citizens. They are made up, 
not of crooks and gunmen, but of the very 
best type of American. Let their mem- 
bers, too, be invited, urged, indeed be- 
sought, in the interest of public welfare, 
to accept permits to carry arms concealed 
and to transport them upon their persons 
at all times. Thus we would increase the 
percentage of armed, ununiformed persons 
present in any gathering, and decrease im- 
measurably the chances of the crook 
“getting away with it.” 

Ah, you cry, you would have us a na- 
tion of armed men. Accidents would in- 
crease tenfold. Murders would be com- 
mitted on the spur of the moment by these 
men, who, lacking arms, would want the 
means to execute them. 


Accidents? What of the automobile? 
Murders? What proportion of our 
uniformed forces, always armed, com- 
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mit this crime? How many murders 
occur in Switzerland each year, where 
every citizen may bear arms, concealed, or 
unconcealed, at will? 

And, furthermore, I do not advocate 
calling in Reserve officers, members of the 
National Rifle Association and U. S. Re- 
volver Association, and possible members 
of other organizations composed of citizens 
of high type, presenting them with pistol 
permits and saying, “Go ye forth, and bear 
arms in defense of the peace of the land.” 
An armed man who knows not how to 
use his arms safely and accurately is a 
liability and not an asset. But I would 
throw open to these persons, police and 
military pistol ranges, and give them every 
assistance toward perfecting themselves in 
the use of weapons. When a man acquired 
a proficiency sufficient, let us say, to make 
it possible for him to hit a target the size 
of a man’s head, eight times out of ten, 
at 20 yards, he would receive his permit, 
not before. 

Indeed, I would indict, as maintaining 
a public nuisance, any police commissioner, 
in any city, no matter how great or how 
small, permitting a single officer under his 
jurisdiction to venture upon the streets 
bearing firearms who could not meet this 
requirement. (And were it put in force 
today, about 75 per cent of our uniformed 
law enforcers would find themselves, as 
well they should be, deprived of their arms 
overnight.) 

This is rank theory, you say. The arm- 
ing of citizens is all against the order of 
the day, which calls for disarmament at 
home and abroad. It can not possibly 
bring good results. 


E GODS, dear sob sister, we are facing 

some very definite facts. We see good 
citizens killed, daily, by thugs and gang- 
sters. We see our police killed, daily, by 
the same agencies. We find our citizenry 
disarmed—by law—and crime rampant. 
We look back a generation or so ago, and 
find citizens free to arm themselves, when 
they so chose, and relatively no crimes of 
violence. Does that mean anything to you, 
or doesn’t it? 

And as for theories, 
them for the moment. 
a few facts. 

The following are the figures on the 
number of bank robberies in the state of 
Iowa from 1916 to 1927 (I have no com- 
plete reports for subsequent years), and 
the total amount lost as a result. 


(From June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1927) 
Number of Bur- 
glaries and Rob- 
beries Including Total Losses, 
Unsuccessful At- Both Banks 


we'll dispense with 
Let’s get down to 


tempts and Customers 
1916-1917 5 $ 2,842.21 
1917-1918 4 2,748.89 
1918-1919 6 36,413.00 
1919-1920 28 182,684.66 
1920-1921* 56 228,973.84 
1921-1922 30 54,941.85 
1922-1923 28 29,897.30 
1923-1924 8 18,549.56 
1924-1925 21 48,262.25 
1925-1926 12** 82,212.68 
1926-1927 10 10,291.31 


*Vigilance committee decided upon Thursday, 
June 24, 1920. 
**Three-fourths from one robbery alone. 


Analyzing these, we find a steady in- 
crease in losses from 1916 to 1921, and an 
almost equal decrease in the years that 
follow, so that for 1926-27 the total losses 
amount to but $10,000 or less than one- 
twenty-second of those in 1920-1921. What 
is the answer to this? More stringent 
firearms laws? A drive by the state au- 
thorities against criminals of all kinds? 


By no means. 
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At a meeting of the Iowa State Bank- 
ers Association, held June 24, 1920, it was 
decided to take some drastic action toward 
stopping the steadily mounting figures of 
losses. The constituted authorities, try as 
they would, seemed unable to do this. So 
it was decided to arm a few reputable 
citizens in each small town where a bank 
was located, supply them with ammunition, 
give them facilities for target practice, 
have them appointed deputy sheriffs, and 
install alarm systems, etc., whereby they 
might be notified of any bank stick-up 
while it was still in progress. Some 3,071 
men were organized into these vigilance 
committees in 881 towns out of 1,000 in 
which banks were located. To these there 
were distributed 730 rifles, 681 carbines, 
2,452 revolvers, and 316 sawed-off shot- 
guns. One thousand, seven hundred and 
twelve of the 3,071 men deputized became 
members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, through which most of the arms and 
ammunition required were purchased at 
extremely favorable rates (U. S. Govern- 
ment material, obsolete for military pur- 
poses, but quite serviceable for the neces- 
sity at hand, constituting most of this). 
To encourage and interest the men, the 
N. R. A. instituted a special series of rifle 
and pistol matches, with appropriate prizes 
for winning individuals and winning teams. 


THER states saw what Iowa was do- 

ing, and were not slow to follow suit. 
3etween the spring of 1925 and that of 
1927, eight others (Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
California, and Michigan) had fallen into 
line. To quote from a report by the Iowa 
State Bankers Association: “Insurance 
companies of the country also watched 
with interest the development of the Iowa 
Vigilance Committee plan and its achieve- 
ments. For three years or more they put 
its operation under their financial micro- 
scope with the result that, effective Jan. 
1, 1925, bank holdup insurance in Iowa 
was reduced from $1.50 to $1 a thousand, 
or a reduction of 334% per cent. The re- 
duction was made effective to apply not 
only to the new policies, but to renewals 
of the old ones after that date. The bank 
daylight holdup insurance rates in the fol- 
lowing other states were, or increased to, 
on Jan. 1, 1925, as follows: 


TUBMOIS  coacccrccreeced $6 Minnesota ...... $ 1.50 
UC LE: i 3 Missouri ........ 4 
lea: We cae eC, Se arr ee 1.50 
IRBUSES” scccccitsgteecd 6 Oklahoma ...... 10 
Michigan  ......:.:.... 3 


“Towa was the only state in the country 
to be given a reduction in insurance rates 
at that time. So the vigilance committees 
even then had proven to the insurance 
companies (and they are not giving any- 
thing away) that the number of robberies 
had been reduced and that it was then 
safer for bankers, employes, and custom- 
ers to conduct their banking business, and 
that Iowa was entitled to recognition by 
a reduction of insurance rates. This re- 
duction meant not less than $20,000 a 
year saving to the Iowa banks. Figures 
gathered by the officers of the Iowa Bank- 
ers Association indicate that the average 
Iowa bank carries $50,000 daylight holdup 
insurance, which today costs the average 
Iowa bank $50 a year. Transplant that 
average Iowa bank to Illinois, and the 
same amount of insurance would cost him 
$300 a year. 
and it would cost $500 a year. Thus it 
will be seen that the vigilance committees 
have not only prevented an increase in 
daylight holdup insurance rates, but have 
lowered it.” 


PART from the money saved, and re- 
duction in insurance rates effected, 
what has happened to those who have at- 


Transplant it to Oklahoma, ° 


tempted bank robberies since the organi- 
zation of the vigilance committees? Prior 
to June 1, 1920, captures were few, convic- 
tions fewer, and clean get-aways always the 
rule. But, since then, the life of the bank 
robber has ceased to be a bed of roses. 
Witness the following: 


APPREHENSIONS AND TERMS IMPOSED 
DuriInG SEVEN YEARS 
(From June 1, 1920, to June 1, 1927) 


Years 
Three sentenced for two years, total... 6 
Two sentenced for three years, total... 6 
Three sentenced for five years, total... 15 
Two sentenced for eight years, total... 16 


Eighteen sentenced for ten years, total 180 
One sentenced for eleven years, total.. 11 
Fourteen sentenced for fifteen years, 
total ~...... 210 
Five sentenced for twenty years, total 100 
Five sentenced for twenty-five years, 
ROGAN on Ae ke Ee eee 125 
One sentenced for thirty years, total... 30 
One sentenced for thirty-five years, 








total = 33 
Eighteen sentenced for f orty years, 
PRE PRG ate En Aoi See en 720 





Two sentenced for fifty years, total.... 100 


Grand total, years 1,554 





PROSECUTIONS FOR SEVEN YEARS TO 
June 1, 1927 





PN GI i coc ncconsntaneognnmntenie 6 
Total sentenced for definite number of 
Ce EE Ree Leg elt ae Mah 75 
Killed or died from wounds.................... 6 
Sentenced to life imprisonment.............. 17 
Vee Ee ALONE AOE en, 3 
ETS; See ee aes nen et Nacebonen eee BAS, 5 
Cases dismissed for lack of sufficient 
evidence ed 
Total apprehensions: .0.0c. 2c 114 


TotAL APPREHENSIONS BY YEARS FOR 
SEVEN YEARS TO JUNE 1, 1927 


1921 total apprehensions..........................++ 22 





1922 total apprehensions.... . 42 
1923 total apprehensions....... “ES 
1924 total apprehensions....... vO 
1925 total apprehensions...........................- 14 
1926 total apprehensions..........................2 4 
1927 total apprehensions...........................- 7 

DOtal “APPYENGMSIGHS. scidescitiassaeancdre 114 


(Naturally the apprehensions show a de- 
crease, in 1926 and 1927, corresponding to 
the decrease in total robberies.) It will 
be seen that of 114 apprehended but five 
were acquitted, or dismissed for lack of 
sufficient evidence. Not a _ bad batting 
average, what? 


HERE is little need of citing other 

examples of the results when the de- 
cent citizen is armed and (under proper 
control) turned loose to stop the criminal. 
He stops him, and stops him effectively. 
It works on bank robbers. There is no 
logical reason why it won’t work on other 
types of armed criminals. 

But there is a maudlin sentimentality 
operating in this land today which will 
keep it from working—sentiment which 
dates back to the days when legislators 
used to introduce, periodically, bills for 
the restriction of arms sale and ownership, 
expecting the firearms companies to “kick 
in” each time to have the measure sup- 
pressed. And it was cheaper for these 
companies to do this than to finance a 
campaign of public education, and, in their 
shortsightedness, they did. Once give a 
blackmailer a hold on you, and the result 
is inevitable. 

To the simple mind, it is easily possible 
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to establish a direct relationship between 


firearms and crime—the old post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc fallacy—and, when the com- 
panies woke up and began to refuse longer 
to contribute to this lucrative racket, the 
disappointed lawmaker worked this hokum 
for all it was worth. The result is before 
us—stringent arms laws—insolent crim- 
inals, murder, and robbery a matter of 
daily occurrence. 

And, of course, when the arms com- 
panies finally awoke to the necessity of 
educating the public on the facts in the 
case, the damage was done. They had al- 
ready swallowed the fallacy so carefully 
foisted upon them in the form of a reform 
—and how our Babbitts love to see their 
names associated with reforms! So now, 
each effort toward a sane exposition of 
facts on the part of any arms interests is 
hailed as a “sinister move by the munitions 
makers, who pawn their wares for the 
blood of the innocents,” etc., etc. 


N MANY states, arms taken from crim- 

inals (and those seized from respectable 
persons as well) are, by law, broken to 
pieces or cast overboard in some deep body 
of water. Yet we read nothing of the con- 
fiscated motor cars of these same criminals 
being barged into the middle of a lake and 
dumped. Why? Because the motor car 
has a substantial resale value, and, if sold, 
the proceeds can swell a police pension 
fund, or what not. The motor car is use- 
ful, and the firearm is a snake in the grass. 

Firearms have a resale value. And they 
have a potential value, in the hands of the 
right people, far beyond any intrinsic 
worth they may possess. To destroy a 
good rifle or revolver is about as sensible 
as destroying an automobile because it has 
been used for illegal purposes. 

In the first place, they are useful for 
research purposes, in teaching police fire- 
arms experts how to identify bullets and 
shells fired in different arms. No police 
department which lays any claim to ef- 
ficiency can afford to ignore the impor- 
tance of this branch of identification. And 
one of the fundamental requirements for 
building this up, as it should be built, is a 
reference collection, for comparison tests, 
of every model of firearm, in every caliber, 
type, and length of barrel. 

How many of our police departments 
are making even a gesture in this direc- 
tion? Monthly, they destroy material of 
infinite research and scientific value. Were 
they to dump overboard just as often their 
accumulated finger-print records, they 
would be working hardly less harm upon 
themselves and upon the progress of scien- 
tific criminal identification. 

Every police department should save 
every arm, of no matter what make, type, 
or description, that falls into its hands. 
Specimens of these (at least two or three 
of each type) should go into a permanent 
collection, Others should be held for ex- 
change with other departments. By means 
of such exchanges, each organization could 
rapidly fill out its missing types. All ex- 
cess should be sold to the National Rifle 
Association, to be sold in turn by it to 
certain groups of members in good stand- 
ing—vigilance committeemen—Reserve of- 
ficers, police officials, sheriffs, etc. 

Those who wish bad cess to the fire- 
arms makers in this country should wel- 
com this suggestion—for the more second- 
hand arms are sold to decent citizens, the 
fewer new ones will be required. Mean- 
time the police would add no small sums 
to their pension and other funds, reputable 
citizens would be able to buy arms at low 
rates, and, the cost factor being thus re- 
duced, would be more inclined to acquire 
the only means of protection which will 
ever prove adequate in dealing with the 
armed criminal. 


The Sportsman’s Snowshoes 
(Continued from page 25) 
making short turns. And in the thick cedar 
swamps, where I hunted rabbits, they were 
utterly impossible. 

So I got yet another pair of snowshoes, 
flopping clear to the other extreme, and 
choosing the bear paws, the style without 
cross bars, which are sometimes known as 
the horse collar. These were the shortest 
of short shoes, and had no tails at all, the 
frames being spliced together at the back, 
making it into a sort of egg-shaped loop. 
These bear-paw shoes were just the thing 
in the rabbit swamps, whatever the meth- 
ods I used to secure the elusive hare. If I 
was using a beagle, I could turn and change 
my position quickly when the voice of the 
little hound indicated that the rabbit was 
off on a new tack. If I was following the 
springer, I could follow her into the thick- 
est of brush or through the closest grow- 
ing trees. Or, if I chose to still hunt 
the rabbit or trail him in the snow, I could 
manage them wonderfully easily in thick 
brush, and I have even climbed up and 
over big blow-downs, jumping occasionally 
from one fallen tree to another without 
removing the shoes. 


J) ered IME I had become interested in 
other phases of winter woods vacation 
life, and found that the bear-paw shoes 
were convenient in lots of places. I had 
taken up ice fishing and, while snowshoes 
were seldom necessary on the surface of the 
lake or pond, if they did prove desirable, 
the short, round shoes were certainly the 
ones to use. 

Mountain climbing, too, had always been 
a favorite pastime of mine, and as soon as 
I took up snowshoeing I began winter 
climbing. This I found was even easier 
than climbing in summer. The trails led 
up through a long aisle in the snow-draped 
and frost-coated forest, revealing new 
beauties at every turn, while the leafless 
hard woods afforded far vistas that had 
been obscured by the summer foliage. I 
am hardly ready to say which of the dif- 
ferent styles of snowshoes I like best for 
mountain climbing. So far as actual climb- 
ing goes, there is very little choice between 
the tailed and tailless shoes, but flat toes 


‘aaa Lake 


The wind’s a-comin’ sweet ’n’ cool 
From up the valley wide. 

The little waves are lappin’ soft 
Against the ol’ boat’s side. 

The starry light’s reflectin’ 
On the riffles as we ride, 

"N’ skeeters are a-singin’ 
As we’re sailin’ on the tide. 


The hills are risin’ tall ’n’ dark 
T’ both our left ’n’ right, 
The shadows underneath ’em’s 
Lyin’ black before our sight. 
The crazy loon’s a-laughin’ 

As though his head ’uz light, 
’N’ skeeters are a-singin’ 

All around us in the night. 


The smell of pine’s a-comin’ now 
From somewheres out the dark, 
The sand along the margin’s 
Loomin’ up a pale white mark. 
Our fires will soon be glowin’ 
Through a smudge o’ smoke ’n’ spark 
’N’ the skeets will be a-singin’ 
Out behind us in the dark. 
Kenetha Thomas. 
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certainly have some advantage over those 
that turn up for negotiating steep upgrades. 
Once one gets above timber line, and even 
some of our eastern mountains rise 2 or 3 
miles above the tree line, the short bear 
paws are decidedly preferable. The sur- 
face of the snow is hard and wind-packed, 
and often coated with ice on these upper 
slopes, making snowshoes not only useless 
but actually hazardous, so they must be 
taken off and carried. Now the bear paws 
will go inside of a good big pack sack or 
can easily be tied on to it so as to be well 
out of the way, but the long ones, what- 
ever you do with them, act something like 
a skate sail and threaten to float one off 
down the mountain side. 

By this time my interest in the winter 
woods had intensified and multiplied until 
winter camping trips seemed desirable and 
the snowshoes rendered the project feasible. 
They not only enabled me to get into the 
woods where I wished to c camp, but also to 
tread a trail over which I could haul a 
toboggan loaded with all the necessaries 
of comfortable camping in cold weather. 
Later on I used dogs, at first common dogs 
and then real Eskimos, to aid in hauling 
the toboggan, and the snowshoes trod the 
trail they traveled. Then when the camp 
site was reached, the snowshoe was the 
shovel that excavated a spot on which to 
pitch the tent. 


O*r THESE camping trips I always took 
two pairs of snowshoes. The long 
ones, having more surface, were better for 
breaking trail, and the only ones that could 
be used as a snow shovel, but the bear paws 
were very handy when it came to cutting 
tent poles, cutting wood, and doing all the 
various camp chores, as well as for secur- 
ing the supply of rabbits which were the 
only legitimate game which could supply 
the camp table. 

So my snowshoes have come to occupy 
a very prominent place on my outdoor 
sports program, and had I chosen the plural 
form of the pronouns, and used “we” and 
“our” instead of “I” and “my,” it would 
have been just as applicable, so general 
has become the use of the snowshoe. This 
universal use of the webbed shoes has cre- 
ated a demand for them and has led to 
their extensive manufacture. A wonder- 
ful array of different styles is now on 
the market. Nearly all the different tribes 
of northern Indians had a snowshoe de- 
sign of their own and made webbed shoes 
of a type which was particularly adapted 
to their own locality. Those of the far 
northern regions made a shoe with an ex- 
tremely fine and closely woven webbing, 
while those that wintered farther south, 
where the snows were damp, filled their 
shoes with a heavier webbing, woven in a 
coarser mesh. The shapes differed, too, 
in different regions. Last winter I took 
a dog team trip with an old Labrador 
musher who had a couple pairs of shoes 
that were of the type used by natives there. 
One was known as the egg-tail and the 
other as the beaver-tail model. Both were 
very short and broad, and filled with a 
fine, closely woven mesh of caribou hide. 
Across the continent on the Alaskan penin- 
sula the natives wore shoes that were nearly 
as long as they were tall, but very narrow. 


Many manufacturers now make snow- 
shoes after the old Indian patterns, and 
name them for the tribe that designed 


them, and this is a reasonably good guide 
in the selection of a shoe for a given lo- 
cality. That is, if you live where the 
Algonquin Indians lived, you won't go far 
wrong in buying an Algonquin snowshoe. 
If you are to do your winter traveling in 
Micmac territory, get a Micmac shoe. This 
for your all-around shoe, though you may 
wish some other style, such as the bear 
paw, for special work. 
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Lore to MOUNT 


ed F sacle? \ 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount 7a ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed, ame. aiekly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORT SMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. _ Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of yourown. Big demand, high prices, 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 
Re sutifal illustrated book, 
low to arn to Mount 
2 Game,” * with dozens of pho- 
os of mounted. specimens. 
FREE —if you ood all r AGE— Write Now. Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVEST iG ATE. Get this wonderful FREK 
< NOW—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
SRR eee eee eee 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-P Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book‘ ‘How 
to Mount Game.’’ Also tell me how I may 
learn this fa a BE ast art easily and 
quickly by mail. No obligation. 
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into Beautiful Garments | 


AVE astylish fur made for mother, 

wife, sister or sweetheart from 
your raw "furs. You get greater satis- 
faction and pride, besides a lasting re- 
membrance of your trapping or hunt- 
ing experience. Over 60 years dealing 
in ~— assures you of our reliability 
and of best workmanship. 

Our FREE CATALOG gives latest 
style suggestions, full information on 
tanning~shows how you save 30% to 
50%. Write TODAY for your copy. 


HWillard Son & Compan 


| 28 South FirstStreet teed ee ara ny 
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TORTURE 





Wonderful Results Obtained From Page In- 


ternal-External Combination Treatment 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL 


Thousands suffering pain and discomfort from 


piles praise the 
nation Method of Treatment, 
internal as well as external action making 


Page Internal Tablet Combi- 
because of its 
it 


the correct way. Results truly amazing. Try 
it Trial packages sent FREE in plain wrapper. 


Let the Page Method that has 
many sufferers help you too. 
free trial package. 


E. R. Page Co. 204 H Page Bldg., 








NOW! . « 7 . e - 50c 
DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 
n Story Form 
No eenee knows too much 

to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 
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Send now for | 


Marshall, Mich. 
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Horsefly’s Monthly Letter 


down on the Hassayampa. 

EER mr. Editur:—i seen a artical in 

yure mag. by a way up offishul of the 
B. S. (whitch i mean fer Bi-illogical Sur- 
vey, but you can sute yureself) about how 
smart all there poisoners—i mean trappers 
—is an about there rekords whitch shos 
thet they hev poisoned—i mean trapped— 
30 thousan coyotes. an all these coyotes 
never eat a thing but sheep en if you 
dont believe it jist git that artical an you 
will even find pitchers, they calls em dia- 
grams, whitch proves it. 

Now these diagrams is kompiled from 
rekords kept an sent in by the trappers, 
an ta prove the rekords is keerect the 
artical says these trappers is very smart 
hombres. i will also prove they are smart 
poco poco. 

Now ta tell what the coyotes has been 
feedin on they cut open the stumacks en 
examin whats in em. A course you en 
me couldnt tell if ite is rabit or sheep 
but as i sed the B. S. trappers is smart 
an examin the kontents close an any meet 
what aint got long ears on it is bound to 
be sheep. Savy? An also these trappers 
is clos observers—of the B. S. orders. It 
works this a way. The B. S. passes the 
word that it wants ta find out if the 
coyotes is eatin enuf sheep ta pay the 
sheepmen ta git money from Kongress 
ta give the B. S. ta pay the trappers fer 
trappin, an fer the trappers ta report what 
they finds in the coyotes stumacks. You 
see its just like the trappers is huntin fer 
there pay checks so nacherly they examin 
the stumacks mighty keerful. An believe 
me pardner, its sure got ta have the hoofs, 
hide, an horns on it ta be anythin but 
sheep. 

Now ta show you how smart one B. S. 
trapper was what worked in my districk 
when 1 was with the Forest $ervice. He 
set all his traps along the river fer coon 
until near the end a “the month. one day 
i seen him on the mesa an ast him had 
he ketched all the coon. He sed no but 
enuf ta make him a nice peace a extra 


money, and now he hed ta git a few 
coyotes ta put on his report or he wood 
job. 1 


lose his seen his report when he 


made it 
either. Yes, 
seen him up in Bloody Basin las month. 


out an the coon wasn’t on it 
that feller is sure smart. 1 


Hes doin better now, hes herdin sheep, an 
dont haf ta worry none a-tall bout coyotes, 
i ast him if the coyotes was killin sheep 
now es bad es when he was with the B. 
S. He jist grinned in thet smart way en 
sez, hell no. 


OW this same feller came ta the J M 
LN Ranch (when he was trappin fer the 
B. S.) en sed he hed that whole range, more 
en 20 miles square, an es fer es 1 no he 
never hed a trap a mile from the ranch 
en never moved his camp from there. i 
ast him why he didn’t git back up from 
the river es trappin was better en he sed 
the country was so rocky he wood hav 
ta pack dirt up there ta set his traps with. 
Now thet country is so ruff an rocky you 
wood haf ta blindfold a crow ta git him 
ta fly over it, but a ordinary dum trapper 
cood set traps there. i no cause i done it. 
An that aint all. 2 frends a mine come 
up there ta trap, one bein es good a 
trapper es i ever seen. In fact he is so 
good he kin make a livin trappin fer him- 
self an dont hev ta haf a B. S. job. Well 
this B. S. trapper told em he hed the hole 
range an was goin ta trap there all winter 
so my frens left. About 2 weeks later he 
pulled out fer parts un none, Except he 
reported he hed the district trapped out, 
an he did—fer coon. 
Now ta top it all off i seen a report 
sent out from the B. S. office in Pheonix 
whitch hed this trapper rated as the sec- 


ond best B. S trapper in Arizone. More 
en likely he was. 
Now I aint smart like these B. S. fellers 


an i aint much on figgers but i sure wood 
like ta see one of the coyotes the B. S. 
ketches thet is 90 per sent ful a sheep an 
at the same time 90 per sent ful a deer. it 
sure beets me. But by substatootin calfs 
fer sheep they make about the same per 
sent fer lion en meby the ans. is the same 
fer both. When they tell me they find a 
lion 90 per sent ful a game an 90 per sent 
ful a baby beef my ans. is jist—S O ME 
lyin—i mean lion. 
Yures fer the hul truth, 
HorsSEFLY, 





A most lifelike group of rae in the Colorado Museum of Netural History, 


Denver. 
from Mexico to Argentina 


Brockets are the most widely ranging of all tropical deer, being found 
As a rule, they are solitary in habits, prefer dense jungle 


cover for safe hiding, and forage out into the open only at night 















An Opossum Gives Birth 
By Lewis Wayne Walker 


* DITOR Outdoor Life:—From time 
to time I have been asked if I hap- 
pened to know anything about how baby 
opossums were born, how they were trans- 
ferred to the pouch, the duration of their 
stay in the pouch, etc. Up to a short time 
ago these questions were unanswerable by 
me, but they made me investigate, and look 
up old records. Two months ago the San 
Diego Zoo offered to lend me some ’pos- 
sums to study, and one of them recently 
gave birth to eight young. 
The opossum is the only marsupial, or 
pouched animal, in the Americas, but Aus- 
tralia has representatives that are well 





Close-up of newborn opossum held in 


the hand 
known, such as the wombats and kan- 
garoos. The opossum’s pouch is a clever 


device situated on the under and lower end 
of the stomach or abdomen. It is made up 
of a fold of skin which can be muscularly 
controlled. In cold weather the mother can 
protect the inmates by shutting it up like 
an old-fashioned tobacco pouch, and in hot 
weather give them ventilation by opening 
it. The inside is lined with a rusty-red 
fur, and at the base of this fur there are 
a dozen or more small teats. 

Unfortunately, we did not know that the 
young had been born until they were al- 
ready within the pouch and firmly attached 
to the nipples. Young opossums weigh 
about s45 of an ounce, but they make 
the journey, even when so small, to the 
pouch unaided. It was formerly supposed 
that the mother picked them up at birth 
and placed them within, but this has been 
proved wrong by several competent ob- 
servers. The front feet of the baby ’pos- 
sum have well-developed claws, and accord- 
ing to Carl G. Hartman—an eyewitness to 
the birth of baby opossums—they crawl 
“with an overhand motion like the stroke 
of a swimmer” until the pouch is reached. 
I removed one of the young from the pouch 
of the animal lent to me by the San Diego 
Zoo, and placed it several inches away on 
the mother’s loose gray fur. It immediately 
started this overhand motion, and in a very 
short time it was once again within the 
protection of the folds of skin. Ten min- 
utes later it was firmly attached to one 
of the teats. 

This female opossum had been with a 
male not any longer than fifteen days be- 
fore, so the period of gestation, as you can 
plainly see, is very short. What really 
happens is that the young ’possums have a 
premature birth, at which time they make 
the journey to the pouch. They stay within 
the pouch, firmly fastened to the teats, for 
from six to eight weeks. During the lat- 
ter part of this pouch development their 
fur begins to grow, and their eyes open. 
At seven or eight weeks they make their first 
venture into the outside world. From the 
eighth to the twelfth or thirteenth week they 
cling tenaciously to the fur of the mother 
in her rambles about in search of food. 


Protection for the Hun 


HOSE who do not know the Hun 

should be careful not to mistake him 
for the bobwhite. There is a vast difference 
in coloration between the Hungarian par- 
tridge and the bobwhite, and all sportsmen 
should learn the field marks of the former 
species in order to be on the safe side. 
The Hun is about twice the size of the 
bobwhite and is gray in color, with a dark 
brown mark on the breast shaped like a 
horseshoe. The tail is perhaps the best 
field mark, being reddish-brown in color, 
which shows very plainly when the bird 
flushes. The eyelids are reddish in color 
and are also plainly noticeable—Pennsyl- 
vania Game News. 


' Big Game in British 
Columbia 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I was sorry 

that you were not in when I called 
on my return from British Columbia this 
fall. We had very good luck, my soneget- 
ting a fine large grizzly, skin stretching 
nearly 7 feet. He killed this one at 300 
yards with my .375 Hoffman Magnum, hit- 
ting it three times, breaking a hind leg, 
putting one shot through the front leg, and 
then breaking its back. The boy also got a 
nice 7-point elk at 250 yards with two 
shots, the second breaking its back, and a 
very good moose at 200 yards, breaking 
its neck. Also had another close shot at 
a silvertip, but unfortunately missed. 

I killed the largest moose yet on the 
Kootenay. It measured 54 inches between 
beams, and was 81% inches at base of head. 
Got him with one shot at 100 yards with 
my Winchester .30-06, with a 180-grain 
Western Lubaloy bullet. These guns shoot 
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wonderfully well at a distance, as was 
demonstrated at a goat under a large cliff, 
an impossible shot from above. After 
crawling on our hands and knees for about 
150 yards behind willow bushes, we got to 
a point where no more cover was available, 
and at 500 yards I hit him three out of 
six shots. 

The moose seemed to be very plentiful 
there this year, as well as bears. 

I. got a nice elk at 225 yards, through 
the shoulders znd heart, also a buck deer. 

This hunt was on the head of one of the 
tributaries of Cross River, called Corral 
Creek. The Cross runs into the Kootenay. 
Conrad Kain was head guide. 

The Fernie district that we were 
the only spot in Canada where elk 


in is 
are 
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R. W. Everett, Jr., and his 7-foot 
&rizzly, killed in the Fernie District of 
British Columbia 


allowed to be killed, and where the largest 


sheep in Canada are found. 
N. CG R. W. Everett. 
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Herb Pickers Meet Up With Bruin 
Z edinciy 34 Wiener Sandwich 
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The above item from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette is further evidence of the sheer 


savagery which has always marked the black bear. 
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Between the lines you get a 


picture of men horrified by a bear almost equally surprised—and then of the drooling 
delight with which old Bruin attacked the savory wienies. Wave the red flags and 


call out the 





state police! 















OME years ago, when the springer 
spaniel came within the ken of sports- 
men who hunt with gun and dog, 
riding upon a sudden wave of popularity 
that carried his praises to all parts of the 
continent, many a skeptic shook his head 
dolefully and predicted it was but a passing 
fancy that would soon die out. Truth to 
tell, many extravagant claims were made 
for these spaniel breeds, many of which 
gave the impression that they were super 
dogs destined to take the place of all 
others. Time’s softening influence, how- 
ever, has had its mellowing effect, and, 
while most field shooters have learned that 
the springer and 
the cocker can not 
supersede all other 
varieties, they have 
discovered these 
handsome and in- 
telligent varieties 
fit into a sphere 
where they are 
likely to remain as 
a valuable addition 
to our sporting 
group. Moreover, 
they are likely to 
occupy this place 
for all time to 
come, especially 
since the false 
glamor has_ been 
removed and their 
true worth has 
been recognized. 
Those who have 
never shot over 
spaniels scarcely 
realize this, but 
nevertheless they 
furnish one of the 
most enjoyable forms of gunning for small 
game. The technique of this sport is con- 
siderably different from shooting over 
pointers and setters. The spaniel, be he 
springer, cocker, or any of the other va- 
rieties, is taught to move his game imme- 
diately upon finding it. He is expected to 
ioe within gunshot distance, and the 
shooter who customarily goes afoot is in 
constant readiness for the shot that may 
momentarily be afforded. He suspects by 
the-animated action of his dogs when game 
is near, but he never knows to a certainty 
just when the quarry may be sprung. The 
well-trained dog is constantly hunting for 
the full benefit of the gun, and this alone 
has much to do with the thrill that follows. 


HILE gunning over spaniels had been 

practiced in some parts of this coun- 
try for a number of years, it is only since 
about 1922 that these varieties have come 
into general use in this country, although 
in the British Islands and on the continent 
of Europe shooting over spaniels is one of 
the oldest of sports. With the rapid in- 
crease in private preserves here in the 
United States, the spaniel varieties are 
likely to become generally known. But not 
alone on private preserves are these breeds 
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Concerning Springers and Other 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


desirable, but even out in the prairie states 
sportsmen have discovered that the springer 
and the cocker have a great future. 

Field trials in England and Scotland 
have obtained a great vogue for these 
breeds; indeed in ‘those countries spaniel 
trials are even more popular than those 
for bird dogs—pointers and setters—and 
it is largely due to the publicity that was 
acquired through these that the attention 
of American shooters has been attracted. 
Over there the springer, the cocker, the 
clumber, the field spaniel, the Sussex, and, 
in fact, all varieties of land spaniels are 
seen in public competition, but it is the 





Rivington Bloom, a well-known producer of working springers 


two former varieties that have attained 
the greater popularity. 

Some years ago I had numerous oppor- 
tunities for seeing spaniels at work, both 
in England and Scotland, and I have seen 
and participated in all kinds of small game 
shooting over these alert little dogs. My 
experience was principally with springers 
and cockers, though occasionally I had 
the opportunities for seeing field spaniels 
and clumbers at work also. The outstand- 
ing feature of all these dogs was that in- 
variably they were perfectly broken; well- 
grounded in what might be termed the 
finer points of a spaniel’s education. I was 
rather surprised to hear from one of the 
best trainers in the old country that the 
clumber is the easiest of all land varieties 
of spaniels to train, and that the springer 
is the most difficult, but, as I had seen 
only the finished product, the art that con- 
ceals the art in bringing about the con- 
summation of the best results was naturally 
not in evidence. 


HE springer, taking the breed as a 
whole, seems to possess more dash, 
fire, and verve; naturally, dogs of this 
temperament are more difficult to bring 
under subjection, but once they are broken 






Spaniels 


they are the most companionable of dogs. 
The clumber is a more phlegmatic and more 
ponderous dog, likely to tire more easily 
and, in this country especially, will never 
become so popular as the cocker or the 
springer. 

These statements are given as they were 
explained to me, but it must not be for- 
gotten that they are generalities and not 
specific cases. There are good strains 
among all breeds and some that are not so 
efficient, just as there are exceptionally 
intelligent individuals and many that are 
worthless in the same family. It behooves 
the prospective owner to select from a 
family that is noted 
for working stock. 
Brains are the val- 
uable attribute in 
any dog, therefore 
the brainy individ- 
uals should be the 
ones to select for 
training. 

In breaking 
spaniels the system 
is identical for field 
trials and gunning 
purposes, for the 
same things are 
sought for in 
either line of en- 
deavor. It will be 
noted that I use the 
terms breaking and 
training _inter- 
changeably; both 
are figures of 
speech conveying 
the same idea and 
should not be in- 
terpreted to mean 
a process of sever- 
ity that takes the individuality out of the 
pupil, but rather a series of easily gradu- 
ated lessons that any puppy with ordinary 
intelligence is enabled to master, provided 
the teacher is endowed with ‘the same 
amount of intelligence in the application. 
In this last statement will be found the 
keynote of all good breaking or training. 


HE late William Arkwright, one of the 
best of Great Britain’s authorities, 
sums up the qualities that should be sought 
for in a working spaniel as follows: 
“And now a word or two on the natural 
qualities, which are those qualities that the 
most capable master can not put into his 
pupil, and without which no spaniel can 
become a first-rater. I will enumerate 
them here so that they may be kept in 
mind right through the educational course: 
“1. Docility, which is the wish to learn 


’—the desire to please the master. 


“2. Courage, which makes a dog uncon- 
scious of fatigue—which will cause him 
to crash through thorns, brambles, and 
gorse—which will force him across river 
and flood. 

“3. Nose, which really stands for keen- 
ness of scenting power, combined with the 
sense to apply it right. 
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The strong and _ sturdy _ springer, 
Ranger of Minot—built for service 


“4, Style, which is chiefly merry bustle 
with flashing, quivering tail—and head ever | 
alert, now high to reach the body scent, 
now low to investigate a track; attributes 
that are most precious to a tired man or 
one who may be vexed over a bad shot. 
Style exhibits itself also in work of a 
decisive, dashing kind; for instance, in 
springing a rabbit with such vehemence as 
to frighten it into leaving its covert post- 


haste.” 
Queries 
Mouthing Birds 
Editor Dog Department:—I own an _ Irish 


water spaniel, about three years old, that has 
the fault of chewing his birds until they are 
unfit for table use. He retrieves very well from 
water, but will only bring the bird to the bank 
and if I am not there at the moment he will 
crush and mutilate it. I have had this dog only 


| Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


| collars, 


Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
harness, stripping combs, 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Keep your dog healthy, | 
happy and full of pep | 
with 
Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods 
| Ask your dealer or send 
| for free samples and 

\ valuable dog book. 
Be Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 





















Outdoor Life Hunting Scales 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 





a short time and have used him on two or three 
occasions. I am wondering if he can be broken 
of the fault at his age—L. M. A., Idaho. 


Answer:—Yes, the,dog may be broken, but he 
should be put through an entire course of force 
retrieving. In breaking a dog of mouthing, 
trainers usually wrap nails or wire about the 
object that is to be retrieved. By going through 
the entire system of force retrieving from the 
beginning, the dog may be taught to handle his 
birds properly.—A. F. H. 


Gordon Setters 


Editor Dog Department:—I want to get a 
setter puppy and wish to train it myself. My 
preference is a Gordon as that is the kind of a 
dog I had, but he is getting old and I must re- 
place him with a younger one. The Gordon does | 
not seem to be a very popular dog at present and 
I am writing for your advice in the matter.— 
R. Ho. €, Be Ve 


Answer:—If you prefer the Gordon there is 
not much advice I can give you. This breed is 
not so popular at the present time, but there 
are several good strains in the country at pres- 
ent and for a shooting dog they make delightful 
companions after they are. once’ thoroughly 
broken.—A. F. H. 


To Register a German Shepherd 
Editor:—How must I proceed in order to 
register a litter of German shepherds in the 
A. K. C.? The sire and dam are duly regis- 
tered. The litter was whelped Jan. 28, 1929. 


Answer:—Write to the American Kennel Club, 
New York City, for registration blanks, then 
fill these out according to requirements, giving the 
registered number of sire and dam and three 
Senerations of the pedigree as provided for on 
the blanks.—A. F. H. 


Registration of Dogs 
Editor:—I have a litter of fine English setter 
puppies that are eligible for registration. What 
is necessary to have this done?—N. V. C., Ala. 


Field Dog Stud Book, 
Care American Field Publ. Co., 440 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., for registration 
blanks These will explain in full how to pro- 
ceed. The cost of registration is one dollar per 
dog.—A, F, H. 


Answer:—Write the 





friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 3800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 


other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds. 





Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 


‘THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 














250 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


Outdoor Life e Outdoor Recreation 


Z 


Dogs that are thoroughly trained and schooled for hunt- 
| ing, retrieving, guarding, utility and companionship. Also 
classy puppies from choice breeding stock consisting of 
airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, harriers, foxhounds, 
coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, shepherds, All dogs 
sold on trial, with safe delivery guaranteed. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Visitors received by appointment only. 





| White Collie | Pups aan 





Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story of 
an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 postpaid, 
This book is the latest and most exhaustive of Dr, Sut- 
ton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains 350 pages 
and 201 illustrations. 

Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN HOLI- 
DAY at $2.25. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find O $5.50—The Long Trek 

Check which ( $2.25—Tiger Trails in Asia 
you wish (10 $2.25—An African Holiday 
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difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 
DENT MEDICINE Co. 
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Medicines & Food 


The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 


Ch. Eden Aristocrat 


Strong, healthy, playful 
youngsters. SST PAL AND 
CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
| Gué arantee safe delivery or 
' MONEY BACK. General Crack 

at stud, fee $25, 


General Grace UasWell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 
EDUCATED DOGS 
For Sale 





























































LaRue Kennels, Box E, LaRue, Ohio 


GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 
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HERMOSA KENNELS S| 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
| ‘‘The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
Denver, Colorado 


























The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 
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PERFECTION FOODS ¢ COMPANY 
Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and genera! debility. You will notice the 
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The Education of Patsy 
By V. W. Agniel 


HAVE always been led to believe that 

if a bird dog was not made to adhere 

to the “straight and narrow” path ina 
prescribed course of training on its initial 
trip in the field, it would be ruined for 
life. But after my experience with our 
little Patsy, a small English setter, I 
have come to a different conclusion. 

Every dog is an individual, the same 
as are we human beings. But the inher- 
ent qualities are largely dependent upon 
breeding and rearing, and there never 
was a truer saying than “blood will tell.” 
It has told in the case of Patsy. If dogs 
are properly bred, the instinct is there 
as a foundation, and they will, to a large 
extent, train themselves. 

Now I make no pretense of being a 
dog trainer, but am merely relating a 
particular experience with a particular 
dog, and have no doubt that I violated 
rules that an experienced bird dog trainer 
would hold as a criterion. The first rule 
that I violated was in the method of rear- 

Patsy was brought up in the house, a 
pet, and never slept out of doors a night 
in her life. I came home one evening 
and found her sitting in my wife’s lap, 
all fluffy and clean after a fresh bath in 
lavender toilet water. There was a pink 
ribbon around her neck, tied with a beau- 
tiful bow on top. 

“How does she look?” asked the wife. 

“Like a hunting dog—not much,” I re- 
plied in disgust. “My gawd!” 

When I was a youngster we always 
had bird dogs around our house, but they 
never were allowed inside, and were pro- 
vided with comfortable kennels, bedded 
down with straw. 

My brother, who was five years my 
senior, was quite a hunter and extremely 
fond of his dogs. In fact, he liked them 
so well that he would never trust any 
one of them, in my company alone on a 
hunting trip, and it was only on rare 
occasions that I ever went hunting with 
him. For some reason he seemed to 
think that the very presence of a kid 
brother on a hunting trip would corrupt 
the morale of a trained dog. So you may 
readily understand how I got the impres- 
sion that there must be something mi- 
raculous about the knowledge required to 
train a dog. 

I made up my mind that after I reached 
my majority of years, when I would no 
longer be regarded as “the kid,” I would 
get a dog of my own and assume the 
grave responsibility for its training. Now 
I have Patsy. 


ATSY is a very nervous and sensitive 

little animal, so nervous that the 
dropping of a fork on the kitchen floor 
will send her scurrying to the farthest 
room of the house, where she will lie in a 
corner and quiver. She is so sensitive 
that we dare not scold her, lest she sob. 
Do you wonder that I feared she would 
be gun-shy? 

We had a great deal of trouble in rear- 
ing her as a pup because of the various 
diseases that most pups contract. Her 
main trouble was caused by worms—and 
that’s plenty. Fortunately, she never had 
distemper. Her chief and only diet as a 
puppy consisted of breakfast foods, such 
as grapenuts, cornflakes, etc. Judging 
from her present small stature after ma- 
turity, I don’t think she’d be a very 
good advertisement for any cereal com- 
pany unless they laid stress on the brain- 
building qualities. 

It was only through the most careful 


attention on the part of my wife that 
we were able to rear Pat to maturity, 
and she was really too small to be trained 
at one year of age. I was away from 
home during the fall that she was one 
year old, and never had an opportunity 
to take her out. 

So it was not until the following fall, 
when I was living in Danville, Ill, that 
I took Patsy on her first hunt. 

Now I had always been told that it 
was almost imperative to train a young 
dog with an old one. I know that it does 
help, but, unfortunately, I had no ac- 
quaint ance with anyone who had a trained 
dog. So a few days before the quail 
season opened, I took Patsy out by her- 





Patsy 


self just to see what she'd do. I didn't 
expect very much because of her having 
been brought up as a house pet, and I 
must admit that I wasn’t disappointed in 
my expectations. 


FLUSHED a covey of quail in a corn- 

field. They were gentle and flew only 
about 200 feet to the adjoining woods. I 
called the dog and sent her into the 
woods. She ran pell-mell right through 
the whole covey, and never once slack- 
ened her speed. 

We followed them to the next thicket, 
and Patsy repeated her first performance, 
and got the birds more scattered. For 
the rest of the afternoon she continued 
to flush all the quail that she found, and 
never even hesitated on her approach to 
them. 

I went home disgusted, 
wife of our venture. 

“And how did Patsy act?” 
wife. 

“Like a vaudeville comedian,” I said, 
“and, if she’s a bird dog, I’m Herb 
Hoover. We'll take her out with the gun 
on the 10th and [ think she'll put on 
a better show.” 

I meant of course that she’d break the 
world’s speed record between us and 
home after I'd fired the first shot. 

I could see that the madam was a bit 
disappointed and hurt over the action of 
her pet pooch. Then she said, “I’m go- 
ing with you on the 10th and take some 
hamburger meat along’ to give to Pat 
every time she makes a point.” 

This struck me as very funny, and I 


and told my 


asked the 


only laughed and replied, “Pat will be 
home immediately after the first gunshot, 
and you'll never have occasion to feed 
her hamburger meat because of any 
points.” 

On the afternoon of the 10th of Novem- 
ber, the madam and I and Patsy piled 
into our Susie Studebaker, and drove 
out about 5 miles to the place where I'd 
been a few days previous. 

I loaded the Winchester, and we pro- 
ceeded to the same field where I had 
previously found the covey of quail. Th« 
dog started hunting eagerly in the corn- 
field, while we proceeded down the fence. 
After about thirty minutes of hunting, my 
wife was terrified by the sudden whirt 
of a covey of quail. I was about 50 feet 
from her and fired one shot and missed. 
I pumped the gun for the second shot, 
but it jammed. In our excitement w< 
forgot about the dog until she came path. 
ing up to us—instead of taking the short- 
est route home as I[ had expected. That 
was a pleasant surprise, and I breathed 
a sigh of relief to know that Pat wasn't 
gun-shy, 


HE birds flew a short distance into a 

woods and thicket of hazelnut bushes 
The dog was all excited in her enthusi- 
asm and proceeded on ahead of us at a 
rapid pace, with her nose to the ground. 
I marked the spot where the birds had 
lit, and walked straight to it, where a 
single bird arose, and I shot it. 

After I’d found the bird, which was 
lying almost concealed under the grass, 
I stepped back a few paces and called 
the dog. She zigzagged around the spot 
until she located it. Instead of pornt- 
ing it, she flopped her forepaws straight 
in front of her, and came down with her 
chest on top of the quail. She hadn't 
seen the bird yet, but there she stood in 
a most grotesque posture, with her chest 
and forepaws flat on the ground, and her 
hind quarters and tail straight up in the 
air. 

I reached under her and dragged the 
dead bird out where she could chew on 
it a bit, then placed it in my pocket. 

I walked only a few paces farther 
when I flushed two more quail that 
flew at right angles to one another, and 
was fortunate enough to kill both of them. 
The dog, which had been hunting to the 
side of me, came rushing up and started 
hunting the dead bird that fell in front 
of me. It wasn’t but an instant until 
she stopped on a dead point, with one 
hind leg raised in the air. I stood and 
watched her for a minute, but she re- 
fused to take another step until I picked 
up the bird. Then we went over to hunt 
the quail that fell to the side of me, and 
Patsy repeated her performance, onl) 
she stood in a more beautiful posture— 
this time with her forepaw raised, her 
tail horizontal, and nose directly in front 
of her. I called the madam, and we both 
stood and watched her for about three 
minutes, just to see if she would hold the 
point. But she never moved until | 
picked up the bird. 

It was then that the wife hauled out 
the hamburger, which Pat took down in 
one gulp, and was on her way hunting 
more birds. 


FTER a few more minutes of hunting, 

both of us lost sight of the dog and it 
wasn’t until a five minutes’ search that 
I spied her behind a clump of bushes, 
standing as rigid as a statue. I called 
the wife to see the sight, and told her 
that I sincerely hoped I could kill this 
one, for it was her first point on a live 
bird. Fortune was with me, for the quail 
dropped within 60 feet from where it was 
flushed. In another minute, Pat pointed 
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it, and was promptly rewarded with the 
remainder of the hamburger. 

“Now what do you think of the house 
pet?” asked the madam. 

I was all smiles, and told her it was 
the most miraculous performance I ever 
saw any dog do on its initial hunt. Pat 
went up in my estimation to the extent 
that I wouldn’t have exchanged her for 
her weight in gold. 

Well, we continued our hunt until dusk, 
and when we were about to leave the 
woods, on our way home, Pat made an- 
other point. This time it was a crippled 
bird that fluttered only a short distance, 
when she caught it. And that was the 
quail that I unknowingly shot when the 
covey first arose. 

After making a count, for the after- 
noon’s hunt I had seven quail, all from 
the same covey. Considering the fact 
that this was the first time I’d been hunt- 
ing in four years, and Patsy was an un- 
trained dog, I could hardly account for 
our good fortune. 

The madam contended that the ham- 
burger did it, while I “opined” that na- 
ture did it. “Ain’t nature grand?” 

Now if I were asked to draw up a rec- 
ipe which would give the best results 
in training a bird dog, I would say, “Mix 
a whole lot of kindness with a little bit 
of hamburger. Administer freely and 
let nature take its course.” 
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Treatment for Fits 


Question:—I have a  nine-month-old female 
pointer of good breeding that develops a sort of 
fit occasionally. These fits seem to come on 
while hunting. She acts strange for several hours 
after the fit. She begins running in a fit, and 
several times has been scratched up badly, run- 
ning through briers. She seems to think I will 
leave her. I noticed that she was shaking her 
head as if she had canker of the ear. I treated 
this with no results. What would you advise 
me to do?—W. C., Mo. 


Editor:—Swab the ears with a saturated solu- 
tion of salicylic acid in alcohol and keep water 
out of them. Give from % to % grain of luminal 
each morning, and an extra dose at the start of 
your hunt. Give a 5-grain triple bromide tablet 
in each pint of drinking water. Worm her 
thoroughly for hookworms, and feed mainly on 
raw foods.—A. A. H. 





Abscess of the Ears 
Question: —My 
brown secretion. 
Va. 


puppy’s ears have a_ fetid 
Advise treatment.—lV. V., W. 


Answer '—Abscess of the ears following an 
attack of distemper is probably the trouble. They 
Should be cleaned daily with moist cotton swabs, 
and thoroughly dried. Then fill the ear cavity 
with B. F. I. dressing powder.—A. A. H. 


Faithful, Prolonged Treatment Necessary 
Question:—Is arsenic poisonous? Is it bene- 


ficial for red mange? Will sulphur internally be 
beneficial?—O. R. A., Iil. 


_ Answer:—Arsenic is poisonous to all animals 
in larger than medicinal doses. It is used for 
skin eruptions in doses of 10 to 20 drops daily 
of Fowler’s solution. Follicular mange is prac- 
tically incurable, though sarcoptic mange will 
respond to faithful, prolonged treatment. Pow- 
dered sulphur in crank case drainings or a 1 per 
cent solution of Kreso dip applied to skin two times 
a week is beneficial. Bathe the dog twice a week, 
using the Kreso dip solution as a rinse, and apply 
the oil to spots after dog is dry. Sulphur is not 
generally given internally, but will do no harm. 
—A.. Ek 








“SnakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


Snakes Can Not Stand Hot Sun 
Editor:—I’m inclosing the following clipping: 
To kill a rattlesnake keep it in the 

sun and let it die from sunstroke. 

That was the advice given to sports- 
men and others who attended the lec- 
ture given last night by Jay Bruce, 
state lion hunter. 

Bruce deflated the idea so prevalent 
that a rattlesnake likes to lie on a rock 
and sun itself. 

“T have killed many of them by keep- 
ing them in the sun,” he said. ‘‘They 
all die in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes.” 

Bruce advised people who are afraid 
of rattlesnakes to keep in the sunlight. 


—Wm. N. Paxton, Calif. 


Answer:—It is quite true that snakes can not 
live long exposed to the direct rays of a hot 
sun. 

The only snakes you will find in the desert 
country during the heat of the day will be in 
the shade. 

I have found rattlesnakes 
fence posts in Colorado 
and have had several 
vertently leaving them too 
while taking photographs.—W. 


coiled up behind 

during the afternoon, 
snakes killed by inad- 
long without shade 
A. B. 





Prairie rattlesnake considering a bite 
of shoe leather 


Sense of Smeli? 
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Question:—Does the sense of smell aid a snake | 


in locating its prey? What evidence have you 
to prove that it does?—Dr. J. W. Loppenthien, 
Mich. 


Answer:—Twenty-three years ago I had over 
400 live reptiles from the five continents, and 
have observed many times that scent plays an 
important part in snakes’ selection of food, and 
is used in locating food after the desire to feed 
has been stimulated. Dr. R. L. Ditmars told me 
several years ago, in discussing this subject, that 
he had an abundance of evidence that the scent 
was responsible for many snakes’ refusal of ani- 
mals as food when they were not the kind to 
which the snakes had been accustomed. 

A mouse caught in a cage trap tore up a 
piece of paper for a nest, and had a litter during 
the night. After removing the young mice the 
contents of the cage were dumped in the center 
of the case in which I kept a large king snake. 
The snake upon seeing the mouse started after 
it, but in going over the small pile of paper 
scraps stopped and started rooting among the 
papers with its nose. I offer you this without 
comment, to be interpreted as you wish. Remem- 
ber that a snake’s sight is not very keen, and that 
the mouse was motionless in a corner of the case 
when the snake stopped at the papers.—W. A. B. 


More About Stings 
Question:—Is there a snake in existence with 
a stinger in the end of its tail that is deadly 
poison? If so, please advise me.—Randolph P. 
Cazes, La. 


Answer:—The blue snake, with the red belly 
and sides, and a horny appendage at the end 
of its tail, is absolutely harmless. This snake is 
commonly called “stinging snake” in your lo- 
cality and is often called hoop snake 

Many snakes have horny tips on their tails, 
but there is no such thing as a sting. —W. A. B. 
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CLASSI ED ADVERTS! 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at 
the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN- 








SERTION FOR READERS. DISPLAY 
RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR 


and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as 
we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should 
be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both 
advertisers and readers we require that you 
submit as reference the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sports- 








men—men in all walks of life, distributed all 
over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most efficient you 
can buy. 

Taxidermy 









Insect to Elephant 


Heads, animals, birds and 





ce by fish mounted. Fur rugs, 

tanning, ladies’ furs. 

Game heads, rugs, etc., for 

, sale. All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. Ve buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 


mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPLENDID TROPHIES | 
OF A SPLENDID | 
SPORT 
will mean more to you if taxi- 
dermized by us. 
ins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFE =R BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 














| Sculptor 


Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like and 
true to Nature. Work- 
manship guaranteed. 





Game Heads, Fur Rugs, Birds, ete., beauti- 
fully mounted for your den or home. 


Write for Information 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JONAS BROS. 


oo age er 


was Steer Home 


Longhorn 
A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 






























EIT 
RAW FURS FOR SALE—Otter, medium, $10.00 each; 
Otter, large, $15.00 each; Ocelot (Leopard Cat), $5.00 
each; Fox, grey, $2.50 each; Badgers, $2.50 each; Raccoon, 
$3.50 each; Coyote, $2.50 each; Marthens, Mexican, 
$3.00 each; Tiger, Mexican, large, tanned, $45.00; Black 
Sear, Mexican, medium, tanned, $25.00; Lion, Mexican, 
medium, tanned, $25.00. Can supply all tanned with 
$1.50 extra. Send cash with order. Hilario Cavazos 
Bro., Laredo, Texas. 
F. SCHUMACHER AND SONS, Manufacturers of Glass 
Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, Wooden Decoys, Baits, 
Human Beings, etc. Glass Indian Beads (25c) Sample 
Card, Write for Free Catalogue. Cut this ad out and 














mail to us. 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J., 
Dept. Outdoor Life. 
FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted moose, eik, mountain 
sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 
TAXIDERMIST. 26 YEARS experience, up-to-date 
methods. Send for price list. We tan hides and furs 
and make ladies’ furs from your furs. L. E. Drawver, 
306 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-3 
FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads; also scalps for remounting. 
Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head 
Dealer, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 
RAW STEER HORNS for making blow horns, 18 in. 75c 
each, $6.00 doz., $30.00 hundred. For Wall Orna- 








ment. From $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 set. National Prod- 

uct Co., Laredo, Texas. 

TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING, GAME-HEADS, | fish 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 

J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. 2-6 

TROPHIES MOUNTED, ANYTHING. Skins tanned. 
Chokers made. Ralph Feld, Taxidermist, Edison, Ohio. 





Taxidermy 


| Birds and Animals 








Direct at 


Dealel 
Prices 


a . 


neapolis. 





Send today for latest Crown eata- 
los—a post card will bring ft. 


L— Free= 














—~ SAVE MONEY 
on Wire Netiing 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 











Prompt delivery in all sizes from 


Write for prices and generous discounts. Find 


out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 
and animal enclosures. 
for your money. 


Deal with Crown and buy more 


This Business Established 1878 


Crown Iron Works Company 
1152 Tyler St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





GENUINE TEXAS STEER Blow Horns, hand made, 
polished by experts, beautifully toned. 12 inch horn 
$2.00. 14 inch horn $2.50. 16 inch Lorn $3.00. 18 inch 
horn $4.00. Horns in the rough sixteen to eighteen 
inches $2.00. Ten days approval. Adams Supply Co., 
Rams y _IlL 
TAXI DE SRMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8S. Main St., Colville, Wash 
GLASS EYES. All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
complete catalog ever issued. Elwood Supply Co., Dept. 
91, Omaha, Nebr. tf 
TAXIDERMIST, 25 years in the business. 
for sale at all times. C. E, Slusser, 
Wis. 
LONGEST STEER HORNS in Texas for sale. 
for stamp. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, ‘Texas. 
GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest 
_ Se hoe -pfer, N 
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Birds and Animals 








Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 10 ad 


Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing. Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 
tomer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 
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ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are 
superior birds. They are thick set, strong 
in flight, hardy, withstanding rigorous win- 
ters. They will stay within reasonable 
bounds if provided with regular food sup- 
ply and cover. 

These birds, developed at Montcalm Game Farm, 
excel in brilliant color, are prolific layers and will 
add materially to the attractiveness of your estate or 
shooting preserve. 

We are in a position to supply you with a trio or 
five hundred, at reasonable prices. Safe delivery 
and fair dealing guaranteed, 
Write us today. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box B 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 





~ 
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RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL’S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 


SQUAB © BOOKOFREE |! 


PR squabs selling by millions to richtrade, Raisedin 

one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 

latest free 48-p. book howto breed and profit by 

~~ new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co., 429 H St., Melrose, Mass. 


FOX BREEDERS! wes agnenseg neues 
pany’s ew improve: om. 0! 


MICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Wer@? 
in Two Sizes 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adults 
No.2 Hailf- Strong ee the — weenie little fellows 
Bo: apsules 
Price: : ~ ox of 600 Capeuies $i. H 
olorado Supply joyee 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 


PHEASANTS BREEDERS, RINGNECK, Golden, 
Silver and “Amherst ; also eggs Ringneck, Blackneck, 
Mongolian, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Reeves, Melano- 
Silkie, Buff, Black and White Cochin 


tus, Melanistic; 
Bantam, — Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 
Minks—Thirty 


PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD 
pairs left, dark and extra dark, highly developed 

breeding stock at very reasonable prices, Plumer’s Fur 

Farms, | Barnesboro, Pennsylvania. 

THOUSANDS PHEASANT EGGS. Many Varieties 
Ringneck and Silkie Eggs also Chicks any Quantity. 

Breeding Stock. Paramount Game Farm. Martinsville, 










































Indiana. 2-2 
SPECIAL. RACCOON BOOK, $1.90. Worm Powder, 
$1.10. Jan.-Feb. Special both $1.50. Sale—Hundreds 


Ohio. 
Koon, 


bred, unbred _ black grey coon. W. Mapel, Leipsic 


SNOW WHITE ~S$Qu IRRELS, $50 pair. W. C. 
Monongah, W. Va. 





















BOB WHITE QUAIL 
America’s Largest Producer 


Big brown, native southern, also importer 
of Mexican bob white. Free range 
bred birds for restocking, and 
pen raised for pen breeding pur- 
poses, Delivery only from De- 
cember to April inclusive. Free 


folder, 
E. BOGLE 





M. 
San Antonio Texas 
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SILVER BLACK FOX clear color, 
beautiful white tipped brushes. Come and select your 
foxes or write. Prices strictly at pelt value. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Maki Silver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn. 
12-2 


<"o 


well furred and with 





RING NECK COCK pheasants, 
each, Satisfaction guaranteed, 

ticello, Ind. 

RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Complete literature. Al- 
bert Facey Jr., Inc., 115R, Valley Stream, N. Y. 

RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at twenty-five dollars 
apiece. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D. 1-3 


large healthy birds, $3 
Geo. J. Doctor, Mon- 

















PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND Ambhersts. I aim to 
satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 1-3 
Kennel 





COON HUNTERS, TRY one of our top-notch straight 

cooners, trained in Okaw River bottoms and hills. Of- 
fer thoroughly trained Combination fur hunters, guaran- 
teed to tree and bay Coon, Opossum and Skunk. Still 
trailers, day broke on Mink. Old Cooners good for a 
few seasons hunting. Fine blooded youngsters barking 
up. We offer Sportsmen a square deal and test our 
hounds on wild game before shipping. Illustrated cata- 
logue. Write L, J. Adams, Ramsey, Ill 


REAL BRACE HIGH class shooting dogs, well broken, 

fast, wide, all day hunters; lots of actual experience 
and the kind that you get limit over each day. Ideal 
shooting dogs, nice retrievers, staunch and steady as a 
rock. They are the kind to please the most exacting, 
and for the man wanting a little better than the other 
fellow. Good lookers, stylish, shipped on trial. $50 
each, Frazier Poultry Farm, R. R. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


ADAMS NO-MO Dog Medicines are used successfully 
by hundreds of Dog Fanciers, for Running Fits, Dis- 
temper, (Sarcoptic) Mange, Black Tongue. (Large, Round 
& Hook) Worms, (Tape) Worms, and Ear Canker. Each 
$1.00. Results guaranteed or money refunded. Adams 
Supply Co., Desk-600, Ramsey, III. 
PURE BRED AMERICAN Fox hounds, Walker, Good- 
man and July Strains. Trained Hunters on Red Fox 
and Coyote. Offer some fast hounds that are hunters, 
dead game and stayers with the grit. Started hounds 
and pups, bred in the purple. Write L. J. Adams, 
Ramsey, Ill. 
BEST TRAINED FOXHOUNDS, pedigreed $75. Fox- 
hounds day or night hunting $45. ‘Trial satisfaction. 
Youngsters $25. Coon, Possum, Skunk hounds, best male 

















rabbit hounds $25. Females $22.50. Partly trained 
$12.50. Order or wire. Blanks Kennels, Decatur, II. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES end _ youngsters. 


Springbok of Ware, Avandale, Winnashiek and Beech- 
grove strains, A few brood matrons. Reasonably priced. 
G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 55, Route 8, Salisbury Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. Formerly Racine, Wisc. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN and field broken, crackerjack 

brush and briar hunters. Long eared type Beagles, Fox 
and Beagles crossed, also Fox hounds trained on rab- 
bits. Spotted, bluetick and tan colors. Prices reason- 
able. Write L. J. Adams, Ramsey, III. 


SALE OR TRADE: One pointer bitch spayed. Good re- 
triever, staunch, 4 yrs. old. Will trade for Springer 

Spaniel. Must not be over year old or first $25 takes 

her. Ralph Vogelsang, Ft. Loramie, Ohio. 

THIRTY THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, farm raised, 
healthy, including prize winners, thoroughly broken, 

one mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. Pups. 

Wilson Barnard, Sellersville, Pa. 11-6 














MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 
game and fancy birds, and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. 








30 POLICE PUPPIES.  Strongheart bloodlines, males 
$20. Females $12. White puppies $35. Shipped 





Cc. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
N. D. 2-4 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and 
registered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever, 


Papers furnished. S. C. Bobp, ‘McHenry, N. D. 2-2 

ALL KINDS HUNTING hounds on trial. Write for 
prices. Blueticks, Blacktans, Redbones and Walkers. 

Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 

FOR SALE 20 choice select coonhounds trained on wild 
coons and not pet coons. Will sell cheap on trial. 

Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 











MECHANICAL FERRETS 


Hunters and Trappers: See and try the ‘‘Screw- 
| Bug,’’ a Mechanical ferret for routing Rabbits, 
| Skunk, and other burrowing animals. 
| Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 

solute money back guarantee. 

Price $4.00 each with order prepaid, or C. O. D. 
plus postage. Free circulars, and testimonials. 
THE GRABOW CO. 
| Huntingten Station Dept. el L. I., New York | 

















and Irish Water 
Fred Me- 


ENGLISH AND IRISH Setter pups, 
Spaniels and Trish Setter Crossbred pups. 
Gough, Pine River, Minn. 4 
ENGLISH, IRISH AND Springer Spaniel pups. Eli- 
gible to register, males $15; females $10. Harley 
Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. 
SELLING. COON AND opossum dogs, also youngsters 
ready to train. John Edwards, Cave-in-Rock, III. 
FOR SALE 25 thoroughly trained rabbit hounds poo 
on trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 
THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds. Trial. 
Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 2-6 

















cael temas 


Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game. 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50, DENVER, COLO. 


MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Idahos. 
delivery guaranteed. One to five thousand pairs 
| Correspondence solicited. Hagerman Valley Muskrat 
Farms Co., Hagerman, Idaho. 1-tf 
GENUINE INTERIOR ALASKAN Mink of the finest 
quality. Shipped subject to your inspection, “You 





Quality, sex, live 








to be the sole judge.’ Allegheny Mt. Fur Farms, 
Barnesboro, Penna. 1-3 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED. Bred skunks, raccoons, 
minks. Orders booked now. Instructive, interesting 





Springfield, Minn. 12-3 
Split Cap Skunk, 


Shady Fur Farms, 
DARK Northern Mink, 


catalog, 10¢. 
FOR SALE: 











| Dark Northern Raccoon, Red Fox. All good stock. 
Joe Sandmeyer, St. James, Minn. 1-2 
BIG MONEY RAISING pheasants. Large illustrated 
| book tells how, $1 Lux Game Farm, Hopkinton, 
| Towa. 1-2 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—Pets Supreme. Mated pair, 

$4.00; two pairs, $7.00. prepaid; safe delivery guar- 


| anteed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 





*“GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 


by the most up-to-date and economicaf 
methods. 


Completely illustrated 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 


Send orders to 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1824 Curtis St. 
Denver, Colo. 



























Kennel 





YoU R PUPPY WANTS Suppiied. We have the finest 


puppies of (he losowstg popuiat biveds musi reasun- 
able. Llewellyn Seiters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox ‘Yerriers, Doberman Pinsehers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Vekingese and Momerunians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Wederai and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. ur 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 

New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch poini- 
ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 
log. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child. 
Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 
dams money can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont. 10-6 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 

tails. Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K Swan, Chico, Calif. f 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 











fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters, All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c, 12-tf 





SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear 





and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 

puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, 


Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 


PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered par- 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, 
Auburn, Calif, 12-3 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to 5. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
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Arms 
RECONDITIONED ROSS RIFLES—The greatest bar- 
guin ever offered in a Hi-Power 5-shot magazine, sport- 


ing rifle. Barrel cut to 22 inches. ‘Tested, 
biued. Fitted with new safety trigger. 
untii bolt is closed. 


cleaned and 
Cannot be pulled 
Fine graduated windgauge peep rear 


sight. Stocks are not refinished but are in fair used con- 
di.ion. Ross rifles are famous for accuracy and the .308 
¢.rundge is made by all American companies. These 


ries cost the U. S. Government $25.00 each, our price for 


lamited quantity $9.50. We will ship C. O. D. subject 
to examination on receipt of a $5.00 money order. If 
cash in full is sent with order, we pack 20 cartridges 


free. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special Shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St,. Erie. Pa. 


SPECIAL WINTER BARGAINS—A few Model 12 Brand 
New Winchester pump guns, 12 and 16 gauge, $39.95. 
Ten new Marlin 22 takedown repeaters—Will handle 
short, long, or long rifle, $16.95. Lowest prices ever 
offered. Sent C. D. examination receipt $5.00 M. O. 


0. 
Baker & Kimball, 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 




























BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington, Delaware 














12 Model 17-A, 20 gauge Remington 
6 Plain Barrel guns at $31.50 each. 





CLOSE OUTS 


Repeating 
6 Ribbed Barrel guns at $37.50 each. 
These guns were used as demonstrators, but are in new condition. 

No Catalog. 


E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 


Shotguns, 30-32 inch, full choke barrels. 











WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN REPEATERS at 


lowest prices ever offered. Model 92 half- 
magazine takedown .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, 
$19.85; Model 94 half-magazine takedowns 





CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 10-6 
COONHOUNDS, PUPPIES AND young dogs partly 
trained. Sure to make good. Write your wants. 
Raymond Ramsel, Blair, Kansas. 12-3 





EXPERIENCED SCOTCH TRAINER, 
dogs to train, Springer pups for sale. 
sox 201, Morro, Calif. 
CHAMPION MONTASULA TIM at 
Spaniel pups sired by him $25. 
Missoula, Mont. 2 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Cenier, ore 
9.4 
Reasonable. 
12-6 


can take gun- 
Chas. Brown, 
°.4 





stud. Irish Water 
Montasula Kennels, 


9. 








GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. 














Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

SALE: BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR retriever puppies. 
Eligible. Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 1-3 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- | 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas, Aug. 31 | 
ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud, Young stock for sale. } 
R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kansas. Aug. 31 | 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS on trial. Ed Leichtte, 





-25-35, .82-40, .88-55, $23.95. 
with Winchester guarantee. Will ship C. O. 
D., examination, receipt $5.00 M. O. For 
cash in full, we pack joined rod free. Baker 
& Kimball, 38 South Street, Boston, Miss. 


Absolutely new 





GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! <A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 


and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts ineludes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who wi!l personally_ answer 





questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. ¢ 12-tf 
SELL—LARGEST STOCK ever 8 and 10 gauge shot- 

guns, shells, trap guns, prewar Lefevers, automatics, 
pumps, big bore rifles, Smith & Wesson and Colt re- 
volvers. Send 10c for lists. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, 


Minnesota. 





CARTRIDGE BELTS: CLOSING out 450 genuine 








Mills 
woven belts, brand new. State caliber, $1 each, post- 
paid. Hudson, L52 Warren St., New York. 
FOR SALE: CHARLEVILLE flint-lock musket. Photo 
on request. E. L. Webb, 25 Prospect Terrace, Cort- 
land, N. Y¥ 
ANTIQUE WEAPONS: SWORDS, guns and _ pistols. 
Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 
1-6 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia Ohio 


July 





Notes Sporting Rifles | 
by Gerald Burrard 

says of the book, ‘‘It gives more in- 

formation than all others combined on English 

Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 

addresses of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 


$1.75 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Col. Whelen 





WANTED GOOD GRADE, light weight, Parker, Smith 


























_ Cold Spring, Ky. =e double or equivalent grade gun. Give dimensions, bor- 
25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, May- ing, condition. Must be bargain, W. O. Morgan, State 
port, Pa. 7-tf | St., Jackson, Ohio. 
REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL and Fox terrier pup- | OVERSTOCKED 20-06 CARTRIDGES, $2, per 100; 
a3 yildwo cennels zittlestov ) .30-06 expanding $3 per 100; Krag $3.50 per_ 100; 
ees a ncn Ml en eee A 5 jlent | .45 auto $2.50 per 106. D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH Terrier puppies. oxcellent — ~ — —— ——— : — 
edi : te 3 E aso, Texas | FOR SALE: ONE .22 cal. Special Winchester automatic; 
a = eepeet, Be Laat zyane, Dome 2. One Model 97 Winchester shotgun, 12 ga, First $45 
2 REAL FOXHOUNDS, all day stayers. G. D. Simp- | takes both. Ralph Vogelsang, Ft. Loramie, Ohio. 
. Y. h- 


son, York, N. 








Have Youa Bird Dog? Then You Want 


THE AMATEUR 
TRAINER 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 


Force System Without the Whip 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE AND 





STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 1929 --- ILLUSTRATED. 


A plain, practical and con- 
cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the artof training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield. Written 
especially for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, or ifso, 
is hard mouthed, 

“ , unsteady to point 
or shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Young or old dogs 
can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
missive, Comprehensible popular form, devoid of 
1ne-spae theories, based on practical experience 
1 out. A large volume of pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this book contains use- 
ful information on the subject. Chapters on feed- 
ing; care of the dog; explicit symptoms of usual dis- 
eases. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


PAPER COVER, $1; CLOTH & GOLD $2 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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GUNSTOCK BLANKS! 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 


PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
Cc. T. Harner, 1600 
1-2 














TRADE, BISLEY COLT, 4% in. Good. Want 0. M. 
Colt or S. & W. .44 Special, 20 ga. Remington, F. D. 

Smith, Syracuse, Kansas. ne _ , : ; 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks $1 up. Any 
thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill 

Rochester, Minn. _— M 

BU Y—SELL—EXCHANGE. Firearms. Fieldglasses, 


fine violins. i 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book 
dealing with strictly modern weapons and 








for riflemen, 


their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 
and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D. 


193 pages; Cloth, $1.25, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.75, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 














THE OPEN RANGE | 


by Oscar Rush 
This book is offered to the public knowing that the sur- 
exceptional body of men and 


viving members of that x d 
women who lived in the West during the decades when 
a cowman was a cowman and a cowboy was a cowboy, 


will enjoy these stories. This book pictures the conditions 
as they existed when the West was in the making. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


—— 





SPECIAL OFFER 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 


PISTOL and REVOLVER 


SHOOTING 








ALAHimmelwrighe 











NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED [CDITION 


This has always been one of the most pepular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
grams which enhance its practical value. Order 
Today! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 




















Books and Magazines 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is. ust the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 





Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft : 


The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American ‘Trappers  Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. 

Price $2.00 a year 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
ducea in natural colors. 25 cents copy 


Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Special 


Name 





Address 





On s Sele a at t News Stands 





HOUNDS AND HUNTING, 
will send you more information 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50 The Beagle Standard, 5c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 
FREE ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL 
Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, 


Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
regarding the beagle 


iiaaaiaiia. The 
Denver, Colo. 11-6 













Quality Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Tackle Send for free Angler’s Guide 
and see how you can have fishing fun the year round. 
Very interesting. Valuable information None other 


just like it A full line of tackle making supplies and 
fishing tackle. Wrte today for your copy to 
T. WILLMARTH | CO, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, | N. Y. 





MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS 








FLY TYING tails, 


Squirrel 


Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. cits Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave, , Brookiya, ee a 9-7 
FISHERMEN PUZZLING INVENTION. Lively wing, 

flapping metal bug. Casting, Trolling or dipping 
Free circular. Chet Broyhill, 143 Marquette, Peoria, Ill 


Samsesteniiie and Lands 


SEIZED pare Sold for Taxes 
Summer home site. $65 buys 25 
fishing camp. $112 buys % ( 
acres 44 mile lake front : 
buys 161 acres sea and lake front. $1,440 buys 1000 acres 
forest estate. Our 14th annual list just issued in th 
form of a 20 page booklet describes the above and many 
other choice properties offered at tax sale prices. The 
amount quoted is the full price asked 


perfect title, no 
mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps 





CANADIAN LANDS 
$54 buys 15 acres 

acres hunting and 

island. $220 buys 45 








where there is real sport. Summer cottage sites; heavily 
wooded acreages in Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and 
the New North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Now is 
the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, forests and 
farms. Small monthly payments if desired. Don’t de- 


with full explanation 


to-day for free booklet 
Toronto, 


lay, write book ; 2 
Service, Room 607, 72 Queen St. W., 


Tax Sale 











Canada 
$5.60 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, pou'try 
location, river front; Oz $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas -6 
ALASKA HOME STE ADS. LAST ‘Old West.’’ Sports- 
man’s, Trapper’s, Homeseeker’s paradise. Unexcelled 
opportunitie Map, all details $1. F. G. Thompson, 
Sheridan, Oregon. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Lincoln, Nebr. 1-2 


Co., Dept. 507, 


~ ‘Trapping 





TRAPPERS—You pl y a losing 


y using old style 
makes the 


game 





traps Gibbs most improved traps and 
accessories on the market. They kill the catch quickly 
and humanely Save your furs. Two Trigger for 
Mink and Muskrat; legal in all «tates; kills catch. 


No. 1, 15¢ 
$3.00 per Doz. 


Price, 60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Sin 
Fa., $1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., 


No. 2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 








per Doz. No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. ‘Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 _Humane Tre — Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to. value of $2.50 or more 
We make — traps, fur stretchers znd live traps—send 
for cats alog. | A. Gibbs & Son, F-5, Chester, Pa. 





FOX AND ) COYOTE Trappers: My system is different 

from all others and will catch the slyest. Works on 
bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guaranteed 
or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minn, 11-6 














Outdoor Life g Outdoor Recreation 
Wild Duck Attractions 








sap Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, 


& ties to attract Wild 


favorable time and get the quickest results. 
pert planting advice that helps get results. 


JE ¢Mitract theWild Ducks 


Wild Celery, 
ae Duck Potato, Sago Pond Plant—99 varie- 
life (ducks, 
muskrats, game and song birds, etc.). Sure- 
growing and used with world-wide success. 
Pian your feeding grounds NOW, so you will be ready to plant at the most 
Write for free catalog and ex- 


TE RRELL’ S AQUATIC FARMS & NURSERIES, 


fish, 


35 years experience 


381 A Blk, Oshkosh, Wis. 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 


MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your favor- 
ite hunting or fishing grounds. Wild 

EB rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 
others described in free illustrated 
book. Write, describe grounds, and 
receive free planting advice and book, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331B, Oshkosh, Wis. 





PURE BRED SMALL pe Englis i Call ducks, unre- 
lated pairs, $5; trio, $7.50. Mallards, $3 pair; $4.50 
trio Shipped C. O. D. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, 











Hlinols, K. 2. 1-2 
DU CK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 

thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 37 1A _ Bidg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 


MINNE SOTA WIL D RICE 





seed—Write for onetia’ 


price Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, M innesot 1 Sept. ’31 
Miscellaneous 


BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
Any one can build a Boat from our 
large detailed blue prints. Fishing 
Soats 10 to 16 ft. Hunting 10 to 16 
ft. Punts 10 and 12 ft. Outboard Hulls 
10 to 18 ft. Inboard Hulls, 16 to 22 
ft. Folding 12 ft. Round Bot- 
tom 16 ft. All Blue Print 
priced at 98c each. Literature 
10¢. 

THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
= 1037 E. 146 St. Clevelatd, Ohio 







Miscellaneous 





Game Protectors 


Wanted: Names of men who desire to 
qualify for jobs in state and federal game 
reservations. Send name to 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 


Denver, Colo. 





WHY NOT — 
ering butterflies, insects? i “bay hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each, 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10 cents (not stam is) 
for my Illustrated Prospectus before sending 
butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, 
Dept. 22 Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


spend Spring, 





BUILD YOUR OWN Boat—Any amateur can build 2 
Handsome, Seaworthy Boat using our Ready-cut Semi- 
assembled Materials. Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, 
Cruisers, Launches, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 Designs. 
Send 1l0e¢ for Catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box L 
Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 2-3 





iaiiben Curios 








25 for $3. 10 spears 
$1; battle 
Hammer, 


4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 
$3 tiny bird points $1; 2 
axe, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, 25; 
$1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoz, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c. Fore- 
eae collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, Pontiac, 
. 7-8 








PARK RANGERS 


Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year. vacation; steady jobs. 
Protect game; patrol forests; give tourists information, Details 
free Write Delmar Inst., B51, Denver, Colo. 











"FIELD G LASSES , 


BINOC U L ARS, Slightly 


telescopes. 


used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11 All makes. 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc. 
3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 124A, Elmira, N. Y. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE MEN-WOMEN, 
18-50, qualify at onee for Permanent Government Po- 
sitions, $105-$250 month. Gov't experience unnecessary; 





Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands needed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today. Dec. 31 





COLE’S SLEEP BAG. Wool filled for outdoor people 

who desire warmth and comfort at a reasonable price. 
Write us and we will mail description with picture and 
price. I. C, Cole, Lock Box 87, Peru, Indiana. 


GONO cou IN, “TAB LE TS 








“Indio Brand’’ for venereal 

diseases, $3.00 for 30 days’ treatment. “Indio” 
Tablets Laxative 25c pack. Satisfactory results or money 
back. National Product Co., Laredo, Texas 








TOBAC CO HABIT OVE -RCOME or no pay. 500, 000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuft. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 





underwear. 
Handmade only 
Ashton, Idaho. 

11- 


LOOSE KNITTED, IMP ‘ORTE D Woolen 
Two weights, $10, $ delivered. 
to February 1. Samples. H. T. Derg, 








PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 


results. 




















WwW HITE Cc LOY ER HONEY guaranteed pure 60 pound 
ean $6.50, 10 pound pail $1.25, 5 pounds 75e. Whole- 

sale prices to dealers. Lee Waller, Durand, III. 

DE TEC TIVES: rE XCEL LE NT OPPORTU NI’ rY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Detective particulars free 

George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 12-6 

FORE ST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 


ins; hunt, trap, patrol Get 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, 


details immediately. 
Colo. 1-3 





RECEIPTS MAKING 
Tamales. Both for 
Lereda, Texas. 


CHILE Con Carne and Hot 
$1.00. National Product Co., 





IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Binoculars. Only $7.50. 
trial. Literature. M. Tarres, 4732-A 
P hiladelphia. 11-6 
MINE RAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 1-5 


ECZEMA, 


Free 











RASHES, VOLLMER’S Ointment. Best dol- 





lar you ever spent. H, A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rock- 
wood, Mich. 2-3 
LET’S SWAP! Whatcha got? Whatdye want? Dime 
trial. Swapper-Sportsman, Detroit. 2-t 


Griscom, , 








LOW, ARROWS 
Watchfobs, 


$1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; 
$1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Cata- 
logue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
De pt. 0. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 2-6 





STOCK 





L ARG Ly 








INDIAN Curios, old arms, weapons 
from wild tribes. Lists ten cents. N. Carter, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 
WORLD WAR RELICS, guns, pioneer relics, curios. 
Send for list. Charlie Dietz, Seguin, Texas. 
INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK, Curios, coins, cata- 
jogue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans. 


eaten eel Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN 

home. Spare 
it. Experience 
tography, Dept. 


Photography. Learn quickly at 
or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 





” Archery Equipment 








TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. Arrow 
points 25e doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. H. 








Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
“Old Coins 
$5 TO $506 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valuable. 


Get posted. 
Book, 4x6. 
bxchange, 


Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value 
Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. Coin 
Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 32-3 





RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 


war medals 
catalogue 10c. 
Colorado. tf 





ALIFORNIA GOLD—QUARTER size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah, 11-6 


Where to Go 


LION AND BEAR hunting. 
fit provided $12 day each person. 
mons, Arizona. Highest references, 











Hounds, horses, 
Frank Colcord, 


camp out- 
Sim- 








Mention Outdoor Life in 


writing to Advertisers 

































TheRecreation 
Outdoor Library 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 














“Your book is very convenience—it's quality 


interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is particularly 
interesting to me because 
it deals with ALL the 
varieties of fish common 
to these parts.’’—D. H. 
W., Ohio. 


“It is the best and most 
practical book for the 
money I have read. 
This set of books will be 
worth its weight in gold 
to either novice’ or 
expert.’’—J. Z 


“T wouldn't take $5.00 
for it if I couldn't ge 
another one.’’-—C. M., 
Mina. 


“I think just this much 
of ‘Fishing Facts’—I 
intend to get every issue 
of the — series. Size 
doesn't enter into con- 


Nine Volumes 


1. Fishing Facts. 
By Sheridan R. Jones 
2. Bait Casting 
By Sheridan R. Jones 
3. Fly Casting 
By Sheridan R. Jones 
4. Autocamping 
Facts, 

By F. E. Brimmer 

5. Camper's Man- 


ual. 

By Horace Kephart 
6. Wing Shooting, 
By Chas. Askins 
7. Big Game Hunt- 


ing, 
By Townsend Whelen 
8 Shooting Facts. 
By Chas. Askins 
9. Fly-Rod for Bass. 
By Cal. Johnson 


that counts and that’s 
what I find in this most 
interesting little book.” 


“It just hits the spot 
and regardless how smart 
you may think your- 
Jelf, there are stunts in 
his book you've never 
hought of.’""-—I. R. R., 
Kans. 


“It is just what I have 
been looking for. Any 
one of the kinks is worth 
the price of the book 
and your illustrations 
are sure good.’’—J. J. R., 
Minn. 


“It is the best book of 
its kind that I have ever 
read and it will teach 
the experienced as well 








I , as the heginner.’’—F. 
sideration outside its E. M., Il. 


Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 

‘auses—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority alive today and “The Camper’s 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 





Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
has these books or can get them. 
If unobtainable from him 


Use the Coupon Below 


/TDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
4 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. AG 
ve checked the offers below which I’m accepting. 
..for books numbered 


! am ordering at least two books and enclose 50c additional 
yr the next four big twenty-five cent issues of Outdoor Life 
>. subscriptions only.) 




















errr 































IF IT’S SPEED AND 
ACCURACY YOU WANT— 
W:. then there’s only one 

answer—a Remington .22 
caliber rifle. The Model 24 if you 
like an autoloader; the Model |2 if Reninainy., Sieeniane 


Cartridges are more 


Model 24 

Autoloading Rifle, .22 

caliber. Price, Stand- 
ard Grade, 


$95.45 


“ 
“ 
wae * 


FLI1Y SHOTS? f 


CIEL hae 








accurate and they pre- 


you prefer a slide-action repeater. pe atin 9 


pitting and leading, ¥ 





Fishing, camping, motoring, or just 
strolling around the country—take : 
a Remington along. For small game @ 
in season; for pests that destroy 
game, poultry, or crops; and for 
target shooting, you'll find the per- 
fect rifle in one of these light, grace- 
ful, little Remingtons. 


See them at your dealer's. Write <@ 
for a descriptive folder. Address |) 
Remington Arms Works, 38 East 
Main Street, Ilion, N. Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 








Model 12 
Slide-action Repeater, .22 
caliber. Price, Standard Grade, 


$ | 9-85 


— 


